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Cs $4RP Ae. Cato Tribune. A comperiſon Ms 
them, by. Salluſt. Cæſar Sovereign Pontef. He endea- 
vours 10 give Catulus troubie on account rebuilding me 
Capitol, but [to no purpoſe. Hie is again impeached'by Cu- 


rius and Vettius, as an accomplice in Cadiline's conſpiracy. 
Several are condemned on the accu/ation of Veitius,  Vettins 
renders himſelf | ſuſpeBed. The Tribune Metellus. Nepos: at- 
rack, Cicero, aud is checked by the Senate... The ſame Tri- 
| buns, ſupported by Ceſar, propoſes. a. law to recall. Pompey 
with his army into Lab, to. reform and pacify-the State.” 
Cato dema the Tribunitian dignity, merely with a view 
1 een, the turbulent de/igns of Metellus. A mean which 
imagined would <weaken-the power of Cæſar. He: reſiſts 
the law of Metellus, with a conftancy that was. almaſ dipro- 
digy. The Canſul Murena reſcues Cato. from. dangty. 2755 be 
_ enterprize. of Metellus. fails. Metellus and Ceſar are forbid, 
by the Senate, to exerciſe the functions of their employments. 
Cæſar ſubmits, and is re-eſtabliſhed, Cato obtains the ſame 
favour for Metellus. - What part Cicero tack, in h whole” 
affair, Pompey repudiates Mucia. © The triumph of ©. 
Metellus Creticus. The elefion of Conſulſ for the year. fal- 
lowing. Tbe Character 0 Cladius. He profancs the myſte- 
ries of the Gopd:Goddeſs. Preparations for the proceſs aga 
bim. Cicero. depoſes againſt Clodius. The Judges 1 
themſelves to be ee Clodius is abſolved. Cicero re- 
animates the courage of goad men, whom this jad ment. had 
diſmayed. Pumpey, on his arrival in ah, diſbands his 
troops. The'equivecal condut} of Pompey. Pompeys buys the 
Conſulſbip fer Airanius. A fruitleſs attempt of Pompey to 
gain over Cato. Indians drave by a tempeſt on the coaſts 7 
Germany, . The third triumph of Pompey, 

Sect. II. 7 be dtath of Catulus. Cenſors. Games. The bees 
of Numidia. The beginning of the cuſtom to. interrupt the 
combats of . the gladiators, 75 going to dinner. Mottons in 

Gaul. 7. % expedition of Scaurus againſt Aretas, King of 

one part f Arabia. Q. Cicero givrns Aſia for the ſpace 4 


three * * be Pre, 9p N * Otauins, fu ther of Aug «ſ- 
44. 


1 10 co N TE N T 1 180 I 

| Fus. "His conduf? in the government of A His 

1 death, The character of the two Conſuls. The autbority 

be Senate was at that time weakened, and the order of © 

I * Knights turned out of it. Pam pey demands the confirmation 

_ F his als. Lucullus oppoſes. 15 in the Senate, A lau pro- 

or ng any ribune of the People, to offien lands to the el. 

= ("ders of ey. The ambiguous condutt of Cicero. Tbe 

4 \ Conſul ff + pes the law. Motions of the Helvetii in 
Gaul. The 2557 is put into priſon by the Tribune Flavius. 

w "The conſtancy of the Conſult.” Ponipey allies with A Ih 

=. * Clodtus altempis to make mmſelf 4 Plebeian, to pet the e 

4 H Tribune. Ceſar, at the expiration of bis Pretor, . 

_ - having the province of Ulterior Spain Med 0 bim, is 
ftopped by bis creditors, when be would bave gone Alber. 

Craſſus delivers him from the m:ft importunate. The ſaying 
"of Czfar concerning & pitiful little town in the Alps. Fe 
' Freatey a war in Spain. in admirable action of one of Ce- 
' Jar's ſoldiers. * Caeſar's adminiſtration teloved. He Feturns 
ino Italy, and declines a triumph to gain the Conſulſbip. He 
orms the 'triumvirate. © Is named Confal with Bibulus. A 

1 law to aboliſb tolls and duties to be paid upon entering Rome 

I en perts of Italy. A piece of pamting in n freſco brought 

4 from Latedemonia to Rome, 38 

| Sect. III. The:fatious bebavicur of Ceſar i bis e = 

Two tuftoms eſtabliſhed or renewed by him, azcordin 

" Seutorius. "The Agrarian laws preſ.nted to the Senate 15 
Chur. The Finators filent. The ſteadineſs of Cato. Cz- 
far ſend: Cato Jo priſon, afterwards releaſes bim. Declares 
in Senate," that be will go and adareſs bimſe f to the People. 
Ile tries in vain to gain over bis Collegue. Pompey and 
'C rafſus apprcve of the Jaw publickly. The law paſſes. Bi- 

' bulus is forced to ſhut himſelf up in his own houſe for eight 
months entirely. Ceſar atis as if be war ſole Conſul. An 
oath cage by C ſar to.his law. Cato refuſes boy to take 

tlis oath; and afterwards ſubmits te it. The uncertainty 
Cote Cicero concerning the law of Ceſar, In pleading for bis 

e Anthony,' he complains of the preſent ftate of affairs. 
In jy wence of * which Ceſar brings Clodius into the order 
of the 2 ple. The affair and condemnation of Auth 
T he territery of Capua diſtributed by virtue of Ceſar's lth. 
Capua 2 a colony. Ceſar grants the Knights who” 
Fa med the public revenue in . fa the abatement they — 
Fi. re 


: 


* 


CONTENTS. 
. quired. - He. gets the: atts of Pompey's Gener un- 
med, aud W the province of Aris and = to be 


ven to himfelf.. Ceſar \cauſes the Kings Arioviſius and 


- Publomy Auletes to be acknowledged friends and allies to the +7 


Commonwealth, Tbe  avidity of Ceſar for money. - Ceſar 


_ marries his daughter to Pompey.. He marries Calphurnia 
humelf.  Pijo — Gabinius eſcape from the ſeverity of juſ- - 
. tice by the credit of Ceſar and Pompey. » Hiftorical anec- 
dotes compoſed by Cicero. His indignation againſt the Tri- 
 wmvirate. His ſentiments with reſpell to Pompey. The 


diſcontent of the People againſt Pompey and Cæſar ſhrws it- 


. 25 at the public ſpeftacles. Ciceros reſlexions upon tbe 
impotent complaints of the Roman citizens. He gives bim- 
| ſelf up entirely to his pleading. He is accuſed, with ſeveral 
others, & @ ſcoundrel fellow of having a defign to afſaſſmate 

Pompey. Toe danger which threatens Cicero on the part of 
. Clodius. + The behaviour of Pompey and Czſar with regard 
0 Cicero, in- this conjuncture. Clodius prevents Bibulus's 
| baranguing the People, at bis going out of his Con, ul, 59 


BOOK 'XXXIX. 


Sect. 1. Materials wanting to furniſh a detail of the ſectet in- 


trigues which brought about the exile of Cicero. Clotius 


| Supported by the two Conſuls. Their charafers. 7 Tri- 
. umvirs favour Clodius, Clodius, to prepare the Way to at- 


tack Cicero, propoſes laws of different kinds. Cicero, de- 


. ceived by Clodius, lets all bis laws paſs quietly.-- Clodius 
propoſes a law which condemns to baniſhment any one who 


ph the death of à citizen "without the form "of proceſs, 
Cicero puts on mourning. Reflexious on this ſtep. All ihe 


orders of the State intereſt themſelves for Cicero, A law 
propoſed by Clodius to afſign governme:ts to the Conſuls. 
The Senate, 
Cicero. Clodius arms all 'the mob of Rome. The rage of 
 Gabinius. An ordinance of the Conſuls, which enjoins the 


public deliberation, put on mourning w. 1b 


Senators to their mourning. Piſo declares plainly to 
Cicero, that he do:s not pretend to defend hm. Pompey 
abandons him. An afſembly of the Pecplæ, in which the 


Conſuls explain themſelves in a manner diſadvantagecus to the | 


cauſe of Cicero. The double danger of Cicero, from Clo- 
dius, and from the Conſuls and Ceſar. Hortenſſus and Cato 
adviſe Cicero to retire. He leaves Rome. Ci. eros aream. 

A 3 A l:w 


r : C O N TEN T 8. | + | 
Alam brought againſt Cicero by name. It paſſes, "and; at 
tue ſame time, That concerning the departments f the"Con- 
als. Gus goods ſold, ami bis bouſes pillaged by the un- 
_ /uls. Clodims ſeizes on the lands belonging io Cicers's bouſe, 

” aud conferrates apart of it to'the goddeſs Liberty. Citeta, 
- repulſed by/ the Prætor of Sicily, goes into Greete, and ar- 
'{ -rives at Dyrracbium. Plancius gives bim an aſylum" at 
\ Theſſalonica. The kxceſſtvs grief Cicero. His complaints 
againſt bis friends. A juſtification of their conduct. Cato 
and Ceſar depart, one for the and of Cyprus, and the 
other for Gaul. The claims pretended by ibe Romans to Egypt 
and the iſland of Cyprus. | Clodius offended by Ptolomy Ki 
, of Cyprus. The law of Clodius to reduce that ifland 10 Ro- 
man province. The King of Cyprus has nos the courage'to 
throw his treaſures into the ſea. He puts an end to his bfe by 
poiſon. The great exatineſs of Caio in gathering together the 
. riches of this King, The precautions be took in tranſporting 
\ them. His books of accounts loft. His return to Rome. Clodius 
cavils with him to no purpoſe. .The Adileſbip of Scaurus. 
The incredible pomp of the games he gave to the People. The 
games given Curio, | e 
Sect. II. Mens favourable diſpaſitions in the cauſe of Cicero. 
Pompey inſulted by Clodius, returns to Cicero. The debate 
of the Senate, on the firſt of June, in favour cf Cicero. The -- 
oppoſition of the Tribune ÆMlius. Combats between Clodius 
aud Gabinius, who fided with Pompey. Tbe arrival of 
= Cicero's brother at Rome. The hatred of #he public ſhiws 
nn itſelf all manner of ways againſt Clodius.' ' Cl: dius returns 

150 the party of the rigid Republicans. Pompey fearing that 
= Cladius might make ſome atiempt upon his life, ſbuis bim- 

. ſelf up in bis houſe. © The Conjuls ſtill continue in oppoſition 
to Cicero. The Mogiſtrates are appointed for the following 
year. N. ew efforts of the Tribunes in favour of Cicero with- 
out effect. Cicero is much troubled at a detree of the Senate 
in favour of the Conſuls appointed, Sextius, one of the ap- 

* pointed Tribunes," goes into Gaul to obtain Cæſar's conſent to 
recall Cicero. Tribunes of the 'new College gained by the 
faction of Cledius. Lentulus propoſes Cicero's » buſineſs to 

| the Senate. The advice of Cotta. The advice of Pompey. 

1 The Tribune Gavianus prevents the concluſion of it. Eight 
\ Tribunes propuſe the affair to the People. 'The violence of 

Clodius. A great flaughter. Milo undertakes to put a flop 

| * | . bo 


CONTENTS 


is the fury of Cladius. His charafter. He amin Clodies 
He s force to farce... A. total ſuſpenſion of affairs in 
* 2 The beft part ef the Commonwealth take the bu/i- 
. eſs upon themſelves.” Lentulus the Conſult ſends circular 
\ Letters 40 dl the People of Tah. The applauſes of the mul- 


 Titude. _ Incredible movements in Rome and ail throaph Italy 


in favour. of Cicero. Au aſſembly of the Senate in the Ca- 


pital, and. a Senatuſconſultum for ordering Cicero's being re- 
cCallad. An aſſembiy ef the People, wherein Lentulus and 
Pompey exhort and animate the citizens. - A nem decree of 
be Senate in favour of Cicero. of ſolemn aſſembly by ten- 
. turies, wherein the. affair is finally determined} Ciceros 
| abode at. Dyrrachium for eight months. ' His departure 
from that city. His triumphant entry into Rome. His 
houſes in the city and in country rebuilt at the expence of the 
| Republic. By Cicero's advice, the ſuper-intendance of corn 
and proviſions _ b all the Empire is decreed to Pompey. . 
The * the rigid Republicans againſt Cicero. 
His anſwer. Prana reftores plenty to Rome. The vio- 
lences: of - Cladius againſt Cicero and Milo. Cledius' is choſe. | 
LEdile. The death of Lucullus. A character of the elo- 
mann 8 er 


F 
Sect. I. A preliminary refleftion. The boundaries aud diviſion 
of Gaul. The .manners \of the Gauls, | The difference be- 
_ tween the Aquitani, the. Belge, and the Celte. The Gauls 
make uſe of the Greek tongue in their acts. 4 multiplicity 
of people in Gaul forming one national body. T<vo fattions 
divide all Gaul. Particular. factions among euch People, 
and in each Canton. Two diſtinguiſbed and illuſtrious or- 
ders among the Gauls, the Druids, and the Nobles. The 
People accounted as nothing. The Druids tvere the Pri ſts, 
| the Philoſopbers, the Poets, and the Judges of the Nation. 
The education of : the . Druids. The chief of the Druids. 
T he. general. aſſemblies in the country of Chartraine or Char- 
tres. The Nobles all foug ht on horſeback. Continually en- 
gaged in war. The form of their government Arijtocratical. 
Silence impoſed on private perſons concerning the affairs of 
State. The barbarous. cuſtoms f the Ganls. An ami- 
able charafer of the Genius of the Gault. 7. heir. valorr. 


They want perſeverance. 7. bar levity. Tir bodiiy 
| A4 advan- 
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72 CONTENTS. 1 
_ advantages... "The. taſte of ibe Gauls... fax © magnificonce 
+, Mach gold in Gaul. The. trade. The 'Religion of 'the Gauls. 
Huna vittims. Tbeir principal \Diuiuties, The" Gault 


 -#fages. Their marriages. Their | funerals. Tbe glory of 
le arms of the Gauls. Cæſar, bitberto a factiaus citizen, 
ii beginning to be one of the greateſt warriors. Hir glory 

\ effaces that of all ihe othir Roman Generals. He makes 


3 + elf adored by the ſoldiers, and animates them with bis 


fre. Some wonderful paſſages on this ſubjet?.' He knows 

- - bow 10 reward with magnificence, and ſhew an example of 
the contempt of dangers and fatigues. His prodigions\at#t- 

. vity. The eaſineſs and feweetneſs of his manners. Exam- 


entry into Gaul, The Helvetii, encouraged by Orgetorix, 
_ reſolve to leave their country, and ſettle themſelves elſewhere. 
_  Orgetorix aſpires at making himſelf King. Is about to be 
. proſecuted, dies. His plan ſtill followed. The Helvetii be- 
gin their march. They aſk leave of Ceſar to paſs the Rhone, 
. eohich be refuſes item. 'T hey paſs the Defile between Mount 
Jura and the Rhone. Ceſar overtakes them at the paſſage 
Fa the Scan. He beats the Tigurins on this fide that river. + 
le paſſes it, and putſues the body of that nation. An em 
545 rom the Heluetii. A batile of the horſe, wherein the 
_ Helvetii are Viftors. The treaſon. of Dumnorix the Eduan. 
Caeſar pardons him in conſideration of his brother Divitiacus, 
Through the fault of. an Officer, Ceſar loſes an opportunity 
that he had managed to beat the Helvetii. They came to 
attack Ceſar, and are vanquiſhed. The reſt of the con- 
quered army are obliged to ſurrender. Cæſar ſends them back 
| to their own country. He is deſired by the Gauls to undirtake 
. the war againſt Arioviſtus. The occaſion of this war. 
Ceſar demands an interview with Arioviſtus, which he de- 
. mes him. . Ceſar marches againſt Arioviſtus, He makes 
| himſelf ſure ef Beſangon. The terror which ſpread-itſelf 
through the Roman army. The admirable condu#t of Ceſar 
to re- animale the courage of his men. The ſucceſs anſwers 


1 it, and the troops march with confidence againſt the ene- 


my. An interview between Arioviſtus and Cæſar. The 
conference broke off by the perfidy of the Germans. Ceſar, 
19 | | as 
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">. CONTENTS. —_— 
at the requeſt of Arioviſtus, ſends deputies to him, That 1 
Prince puts them in chains. Caſar, ſeveral times, offers 1 

atile to Arioviſtus, who declines it. The ſuperſtitious rea- | 

— for this refuſal. Ceſar forces the Germans to come to 

an engagement, and gains the victory. He recovers his 1 

deputies. Cæſar goes to paſs the winter in Ciſalpine Gaul, 18 3 
Sect. III. Cæſar's ſecond campargn'in Gaul. The confedtra- 

tion of the Belgæ againſt the Remans. Goes to bis army, 

and arrives on the - frontiers of the country of the Belpe. 

The Rbemi mate their ſubmiſſion to Ceſar. Cafar goes to 
incanp on the other' fide the river Aijne, Several enter- 

prizes of the Belge, all without ſucceſs. They ſeparate and 

retire every one to bis own country. Cæſar purſues them, 
and kills a great number of them: He reduces to obedience © 
thoſe of Sciſſons, of Beauvais, and of Amiens. 'The pride 
of - the Nervii. They prepare themſelves to receive the Ro- | | 

man army. A bloody 7nd wherein the Romans remain 4 

conquerors. © Cæſar attacks the Aduatici. The ſurprize of 
| the Aduatici on ſeeing the Roman machines. They ſurren- 

der. Their fraud Followed with the worſt ſucceſs.” The 
maritime coaſt of Celtica ſubdued by P. Craſſus. , Embaſfies 
from the German nations to Ceſar. Rejticings ordered for 
fifteen days at Rome, on account of Cefar's victories. Gal- 
* , Cæſars Lieutenant, makes war during the winter, with 1 
ſome people of the Alps, 209 . 
Sec. IV. Czſar's ſecret motives for going to Ttaly inthe win- 4 
ter. Ptolomy. Auletes drove out of Egypt, Theophanes, 

the friend of Pompey, ſuſpetied to have — the King of 

Egypt to retire. Wholeſome advice ineſfectually given by 

Cato to Auletes. Auletes comes to Rome. His daughter 

Berenice is put upon the throne by the Alerardrians. The 

Ambaſſadors from the Alexandrians at Rome, aſſaſſinated, 

gained over, er intimidated by Ptolomy, The commiſſion to 

re-eſtabliſh the King of Egypt given to Spinther by the Se- 

nate, but ſought for by Pompey. The pretended oracle of 

po. 3 which ferdad the entering into Egypt with an 

The intrigues of Pompey to procure the commiſſion 

or re + eftabli bing Auletes. Toe affair remains in ſuſpence. 

Cicero carries a good ſace through the whole. Clodius being 

Adiſe, accuſes Milo before the People. Pompey pleading 

for Milo is inſulted by Clodius. The anſwer of the Sooth- 

Jazers applied by Clodius to Cicero, and retorted by _ on 

odius. 


5 . ENTA 
Quodius. Cicero takes away from the Capitol ch tables of 
_ tbe Jaws. of Cladius. A coolneſs, an this accomnt, . bettveen 
Cicero and\Cato. He is bated by. the common. people. An 
.. objef} of jealouſy to the zealous. Republicans. Miftruſts 
orb Craſſus aud Cæſar. Some bald paſſages ef Cicere againſt 
Caſar. The uncaſine/s of Caſar. A new Confederacy be- 
1 Fepeen Ceſar, Pompey and Craſſus. - Their interview.. The 
© numerous Court of Ceſar at Lucus. Ceſar tomplains of 
Cicero 40 Pompey. Reproaches made by Pompey 10 Cicero. 
© Cicero reſolves to ſuppart the intereſts of Ceſar. He makes 
an apology for this change. What were bis real ſentiments. 
Cicero gives bis vote in the Senats for Cæſar's baving the 
Government of the two Gauls. Piſo recalled from Macedo- 
nia. Cabinius continues in Syria. Cicero employs himſelf 


24 much in pleading, Tbe diſpoſitions made by Pompey and 


. Craſſus to get the Conſulſhip. Three of the Tribunes, in 
concert with Pompey, binder the election of the Magiſtrates. 
be ineffetTual endeavours of. the Conſul Marcellinus, and 
ie Senate, to overcome the obſtinacy of the Tribunes. Clo- 
Aus . inſults the Senate. The Conſul would oblige Pompey 
a2 Craſſus to explain themſelves.” Their anſwers. An uni- 
verſal conſternation in Rome. "The interregnum- Domitius 
alone perſiſts in demanding the Conſulſhip with Pompey and 
.. Craſſus. He is removed out of the way by violence, and 
. through the fear of death. Pompey and Craſſus are To wr 
Conſuls. They prevent Cato's obtaining the Prætorſbip, and 
cauſe Vatinius to be preferred to bim. Pompey preſides at 
the eleftion of Ediles. The Tribune Trebonius Propoſes : 4 
law to give the governments of Spain and Syria to the Conſuls. 
The law paſſes in ſpight of the opp:ſition of Cato and two of 
the Tribunes. . Pompey gets Cæſar continued in the Govern- 
ment of Gaul for froe years, notwithſtanding the repreſenta- 
tion of Cato and Cicero. A new diſpaſition introduced, by 
@ law of Pompey, in the choice of Judges. A lam againſt 
sanvaſſing at elections. A ſcheme for a new ſumptuary law. 
The luxury of the Romans. The theatre of Pompey. Games 
given to the People by Pompey, at the dedicating his theatre. 
The province of Syria falls to Craſſus, and that of Spain to 
Pompey, who governs by his Lieutenants.. The extrava- 
gen, joy,” and ehimerical projects of Craſſus. The murmur- 
ing of the citizens againſt the war which Craſſus was. pre- 
| Pering to make with the Parthians. The dreadful cere- 
nom 


| es 5 
mom made uſe of by one of the Tribunes to lob bis dich. 


precations.” \ A pretended bad omen.  Cauneas. Craſſus 
before his Ugparture recunciles bimſelf do Cicero. Scaumus, 
* Philippus, Marcellinus and Cabinius ſucceſſroely governors 
of Syria. Troubles excited in Fudea by Alexantter the ſou of 
Ariftobulus."- Gabinius ſettles matters there with great ac- 
tivity. He demands the honour of Supplications, which is . 
refuſe him. Marc Anthony tegins to nale bimfelf. 
His birth." The original cauſe of bis batred to Cicero. Very 
debaucbel in his youth. He attaches bimfelf 10 Clodius, af- 
terwards' quits him to go into Greece. Gabinius gives hits 
the' command of the horſe in bis army. He 8 — 4 
adored by the ſoldiers. His ecſtve libera e 
renews the war in Fudea, is vanguiſbed Wr. * 
binius leaves the war againſt the Arabs, to tarry it on with 
the Parthians.” Pole Auletes brings him back towards 
Egypt. Archelaus then reigned in 5 5 pt with Beitnice. 
Anthony, ſeconded o 8 and  Antipater, fe 32 the 
paſſages of Egypt, and takes Pelufium. The' Safe and f- 
2 ey * be Alexandrians. Archelaus "4 killed, and 
Ptolomy * New troubles in Juda. © The defeat 
of Alexander. the ſon of © Ariſtobulus. Gabinjus is obliged 40 
yield ibe command of bis army to Craſſus. A general Jiſ- 
guſt in the minds of men at Rome againſt Gabinius. © The 
characters f "the two Conſuls. Gabinius returns to Rome. 
He is aceufed'of the crime of public Leſe Majeſty, and ac- 
5 Pe The public indignation againſt this infamous fudg- 
He 'is accuſed of extortion. Cicero pleads for bim. 
Gabinurs is condemned. Vatinius defended in like manner by 
Cicero, and acquitted. The great grief with which Cicero 
is touched, in A obliged to tifend his enemies, 2 2 * 
O OK XII. 
Sect. . be Jae of the Gauls after. Ceſar”s be firſt cam- 
paigns. The Veneti form a pawerful league againſt the Ro- 
| Mans. Ceſar diſtributes bis forces in different parts of Gaul, 
) and gves in perſon againſt the Veneti. A ſea fight, wherein 
the Veneti are vanquiſhed. They ſurrender at diſcretion, 
and are treated with rigour. The victory of Sabinus,, Ce- 
|: fſar*s Lieuttnant, over three nations allied to the Venets. 
The Aquitani ſubdued by P. Craſſus. Cæſar undertakes to 
bring under his yoke the 3 and the. Menapii, bu is 3 
| ſtopped by the bad weather 283 * 2 
2 Sect. 4 
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Sect. II. Gaul. continues peaceable through necefſuty.....The 
di and, the Tentleri, people of Germany, paſs the Rhine. 
| . Cz/ar marches againſt them. A negatiatian begun between. 
theſe People and Ca/ar, but broke off by a baitle, without 
- its Being clear which /ide was in fault. L. he Germans. are 

| * fur ized by Cæſar and entirely defeated. Cæſar reſobves to 

pa the Rhine. His motives for ſo doing. The deſcription 

F a bridge built over the Rhine by Ceſar. His exploits in 
.. Germany, reduced to a ſmall compaſs. He forms the deſign 
_ of going over into Great Britain. His motives fer it. He 
_ prepares every thing for his paſſage. - He. departs. The 
+ battle on his Janding. The ſubmiſſrvue behaviour. on the fide 
_ of the Barbarians. The cavalry of Ceſar cannot land. His 

$59 * is ill uſed by the bigh tides. The Barbarians renew the 

war. The uſe that they. made of their chariots in battle. 

A treaty between Ceſar and theſe iſlanders. Cæſar repaſſes 

into Gaul. eee to ER tag i RET 5 3 OA 

Sect. III. Cæſar makes preparations for his return into-.Great 
Britain. Before he paſſes over, he reduces the Treviri, who 

. meditated a revolt. He takes with him all the. prime nobi- 

lity of Gaul. Dumnirix, refuſing to. go, is killed. Ceſar's 

 . paſſage, and exploits in Great Britain. He grants peace to 

the conquered nations, and returns to Gaul. He nds it 

quiet in appearance, and puis his legions into _winter-quar- - 

ters. Taſgetius, King of the Carnutes, 4 friend of the 

Romans, is aſſaſſinated. Ambiorix, King of the Eburones, 
entirely deſtroys a Roman legion, and five cohorts. © Ambio- 

rix ſtirs 7 the Atuatici and the Nervii, bo attack Q.: 

A Cicero. Vigorous defence of the Romans. Singular exam- 
ple of military emulation between two Roman Centurions. 
Ceſar comes to Ciceros aſſiſtance, with a diſpatch worthy 
of admiration. The Gauls to the number of ſixty thouſand, 
are vanquiſhed and put to flight by Ceſar, who had but ſe- 
ven thouſand men with him. Grief and mourning of Cz/ar, 
for his legion exterminated by Ambiorix. His paſſes the 
winter in Gaul, which was all ovir in motion. Indutio- 
marus, King of the Treviri, is killed in a fight with La- 
bienus, 9 We 309 
Sect. IV. Cæſar raiſes two new legions in Italy, and borrows 
one of Pompey.  Czſar's expeditions during the winter. 
The meaſures Ceſar takes to ſecure his vengeance. againſt 
Ambiorix and the Eburones. He ſubdues the Menapii. The 
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* paſſes the Rhine a ſecond time. He goes at" Vengtb into tbe 


country of the Eburanes, and_undertakes io extirpate them. 
Extreme, unerpected, "danger, to which a legion, command- 


ed by QA, Citero,” is expoſed from the Sicambri. * The country 


of the Eburones is ruvuged; but Ambiorix mithes bis eſtape 


from Ceſar. Cæſur cauſes Arto; Chief of the \Senones, to 
be condemned and recnten. _ He goer to NN to * there 


Sect. V. "Origin of the ae Aae Nee of * 


Empire; Whirb it extended under ibe ſucteſſors of | thut 
Prince. Their manners at firſt ſavage, aftereards ſoftentd 
by luxury. © Their manner of fighting. They were akways 
on horſeback.” Their armies compoſed of nothing almoſt but 


faves. Charader of their genius. Parricide very common 


in the houſe of the Arſatide, © The contempt Craſſus bad 


for vulgar ſuperſtitions *prejudicial to bim. The war be 


waged with the Parchilas was altogether unjuſt. C#aſſus 


enters Meſepotamia; and, having ſubdued Jome towns, W. 


turns to paſs the winter in Syria. His avarice. © He Plun- 
ders the" temple of Hierapolis, and that of Jeruſalem. Pom- 
pey an Craſſus akvays unfortunate after they bad profaned 
the temple of _—_ *. God.  Pretended preſages of the mi 2 
fortune of Craſſu dung Craſſus comes from Gaul to Je 

bis father. E — co otic of Craſſus, Difveartening 
of his army by what they bear of the valour of the Parthe 


ans. Artabazis, King "of Armenia, ally of the Romans. 


The Parthian King goes in perſon againſt Artabazus ;" and 
ſends Sarena againſt Craſſus. "Birth, » riches, charatter, of 
 Surena.. | Craſſus prepares to fight the Parthians. - Battle. 
Young Craſſus ber as 7. of _ elf to be killed by 
bis Eſquire. Heroic conſtancy of father. Night 
puts an end to the fight. Grief nd ——— of the 


Reman ſoldiers and their General. They retire by favoar of 


the night to the city 44 Carre. The Parthians purſue them, 
Craſſus leaves Carr# in the night, and truſts again to'a trai- 
ter. Caſſius, bis Queſtor, ſeparates from the army; and 
faves bimſelf in Syria. Craſſus is like to eſcape from the 
Parthians. Perfidy of Surena, who fraudulently invites bim 
to a conference. "The mutiny of the Roman ſoldiers compels 
him to go'toit. He is flain there. Craſſus was a man of 
/mall * and great preſumption. Surend's inſolence 
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The Heath rof Ce fiat, bs the Reman" i 
e of Julion..Coſar's daughter and Popos wile, 
4 iterrod in the Campus Martins. Plancius dl. 4 
ere gratitude: Three old Tribunes gccuſed; and one of 
- them condennied. Scaurus accuſed, and acquitted! . Cato 
+ Preter,,.. Singularity of | his dreſs. Extravagant\ caballing 


"erin (Ctafſus's. bead. is, un the cart 


«of tbe Candidates. Compramiſe of the Candidates for the Tri- 
\ buneſpip, under the guarantee of Cato. Intrigues for the Con- 


- Julfrip-.  Jufamous agreement between the Candidates. and the 
nee,  Pantineus's triumph. + Long. Interregnum,, octa- 

| o flened privicipully by Pompey s ambition. .. The Tribunes alſo 
contribute therete.. Conſuls named at laſt. «nith: "Pompey" s afſ- 
Hfence. .Fruitleſs enden vaurs of Ibe Conſuls to appoint ſuc- 
©, cefſors. "Aiaiieſpip of Favonius, Cato's tmitator. Cato re- 
.Sulates the expence.of Fovenins's ſhews,. with much fimpli- 
ei; wbich is notwithſtanzing reliſed by. the people. 8 4 


Dios cabals of "the. Candidates for. the Conſulſbip, Milo, - 


\ Hypſens;. and Metellus Scipio. The wiſhes of the beſt Ro- 
mans ſor Milo. His Competitors had for. then She Aa and 
. Clodins., Clodius killed by Milo. Great bas" 

en account: of Clodiug's 4255 and funer 


mina 


? fer the Canfulbip. Continuation of the troubles." Salli, 
> , hen Tribune, perſonal enemy of Milo. Cæliut on the con- 
= trary protefts him. Extrgordinary zeal of Cicero, in Mils's 

defence. Pompey is created Conſul alone. © Pompey's ſatis- 
ation... His. thanks to Cato, who anſwers lim harſhly. 
Pompey marries. Cornelia, daughter of Metellus Scipio. Pom- 
9 s. new Jaws againſt force and corruption. He reforms 
and abridges Judicial proceedings. Milo accuſed: Cicero i ts 
Tiſcancerted in. his defence of him. General idea of the. ora- 
- Jrom due laue of Cicero for Milo. Aadreſi of the orator * x 
\handling wet regarded Pompey. Milo is condemned. 
retires to Merſeille. His ſaying about the cration which G 
cero . compoſed, after bis trial. Metellus Scipio, being ac- 
cuſed of corruption, is ſaved by Pompey; who on the con- 
trary refuſes his aſſiſtance to Hypfeus and Scaurus... . Pompey 
HEM 1 bis I Metellus Scipio. Laudable paſſages i in 


om- 


an interrer. Milo returns to.Rome, and continues to My 
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. Metellasbcipio:re-eftabliſhes' the Cenſorſhip in its ancient 


Cenabum. Gauliſh method of conveying news" 
_ cingttorix 
out even almoſt all Gaul. Cæſar revirns 1" Gaul, and is 
nuch embarraſſed howto rejoin bis 
Cebenns in ibe midſt "of winter. He geti 10 bis legions. 


eee a of thy Biterig 
| Poſes t6-his ſoldiers Ho raiſe: 


and goes 10 join'Labimits Labienis,- after an attempt on 


wer... 
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- Ponitey's condut? during bis third Con He \ commits 
a great fault in diſpenſing with Cxſar's a 1 f. the Con- 
ſulſbip in per ſon. Motive: to t bis — Pompey. 


nbi. Horrible debuncb f this rere , 1% Conſonſbip. 
Cala Candidate for the with Sulpicius and Mar- 
cellus. Me is reſuſed. His conſtancy offer ibis refuſal. He 
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nutes give the nal, ly maſſacring tb Romum citi em in 
dily. Ver- 
It breaks 


cauſes the Arvernt to reh The 


pions. He croſſes "the 


Cejar's march from tht country of hy Senomes to that of the 
Bituriges. - Genabum and bitynt." Vercingetorix 
6. I is ſpared. 
Car pro- 
the fege. 25 xr + bim o 
continue it. Cæſar i care of bis troops," e getorix, ſuſ- 


D Romans ſuffer gerd 


Peited by the Cult, juftifios lf. - Vigovoue and fie 
defence of the beſieged. Siruftare of the Guuliſb walls." Laſt” 


effort of the befareth« Remaxykable inſtance of "the intrepidity 
of the Gauls. They endeavour in vain to abandon the town, 


which is armed. Addreſs of Vercingetorix'in comforting bis 
People... He perſuades the Ganls to for tify their camp, whith 


they. had. never yet done. Ceſar ſends" Labienus with four 
legions, againſt. the " Senonas.. Lie paſſes. the"Allier with the 


ir others, and byfieges Gergovia. Vurtingetorir follows 


him, and entamps on the neighbouring heigbis. The Maui 


break their alliance mib the Romans, "Ceſar has thoughts 


of raiſing. the fegt ef "Gergovia. Combat in which the im- 
prudent beat of his troops occaſſons a'confiderable loſs. Ceſar 
blames his ſoldiers riſbugſo. - He raiſes the fiege. The re- 
volt of the Ædui breaks out. Ceſar forts over the Loire, 


Lutetia, returns io Apendicum ; and from thence to Ceſar s 
camp... /ercingetoris is confirmed Generaliſſimo of the league. 
His plan of war. | Ceofar procures from Germany horſe, and 
light-armed foot. Vercingetorix's cavalry engages that of 
Cæſar. Singular circumſtances of that fight with reſpect 
1 6 to 


11 
WE 4 SON TEN s. 
60 Ceſar! Vertingetorirx, being worſted, retires under tbe 
— Alia. Siege of Aleſia, 4 great and memorable 
event. Caſar t works. An army aſſembles from all parts of 
Gaul to relieve that ty. Famine in Alefia. Arrival of the 
Gaul army. Three ſucceſſive batiles, in all which.Cafar 
at the advantage. be Gauliſh army is diſperſed. - The be- 
end ſurrender. , ercingetorix made priſoner Cæſar paſſes 
ie winter in Gaul. Caſar's:tommentaries cominued by's 
friend. New- plan of | the Gauls. for continuing the war. 
- Ceſar during the winter ſubdues the. Bituriges ; and diſperſes 
ihe Carnutes. Mar of ibe Bellovaci; conducted by them = 
with equal ſkill and courage. 7 bey are vanquiſbed, and 
| ſubmit. _ Comins, determined never to truſt a Roman, retires 
into Germany. Reaſon of bis diſtruſt." Cæſar's endeavours 
to paciſy Gaul. Exploits of Caninius and Fabius between the 
Loire and the Garonne. Siege of Uxellodunum. Cæſar goes 
| to it in perſon, and compels the befieged- 10 ſurrender at dif- 
crelion. Comius, by an extraordinary artifice, decei ves Vo- 
luſenas who. purſued him. He wounds Valuſenus in am en- 
gagement, and afterwards makes his peace. Gaul entirely 
Paciſed. Cæſar employs the whole ninth year of his command 
In quitting the Gauls, and gaining them by mildneſs, 445 
| Sed: III. The Parthians invade Hria, and are repulſed by Caf- 
Aus. Bibulus, Proconſul of Syria, does nothing conſiderable 
againſt the Parthians. Conſtancy of Bibulus on the death of - 
bis ſons; Cicero, Proconſul of Cilicia. Reaſons that de- 
" termined him to accept that employment. His military t. 
ploits. He is proclaimed Imperator. Tbat title. does nat 
. make him vain. He demands, and obtains, the bonour f 
ſupplications ; againſt Cato's opinion. Ciceros juſtice, milu- 
neſs, and difintereſtedneſs, in the exerciſe of his office. Mo- 
deration and wiſdom of his condu#t, with regard to his pro- 
deceſſor. He reſolutely refuſes an unjuſt requeſt of Brutus. 
He reſcues from great danger Ariobarzanes, King of Cappa- 
docia. He impatiently defires the end of his employment. Laſt 
inſtance of his diſuntereſtedneſs and reſolution. \ He ſets out on 
His jaurney, and receives the news of Hortenſiuss death, Tri- 
um ab of Lentulus Spinther. Appius accuſed by Dolabella, 
| and acquitted... Ile is created Cenſor with Piſo. He makes 
1 bimſelf ridiculous by a ſeverity which l with the reſt 
of bis conduit, | F yo 
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D MES TIC troubles. The firſt Tri- 
umvirate, or league between Cæſar, 
Pompey and Craſſus. The factious 
and tyrannical behaviour of Cæſar during his 
Conſulſhip. Years of Rome 690-693. 


* . 


S E CCT. I. 


Cæſar Prætor. Cato T ribune. 4 compariſon between 
them, by Salluſt. Ceſar Sovereign Pontiff. He enasa- 
vours to give Catulus trouble on account of rebuilds, * 
the Capitol, but uo no purpoſe. He is again impeachew 
by Curius and Vetlius, as an accomplice in Catiline's 
conſpiracy. Several are condemned on the accuſation of 
Vettius. Veltius renders _ ſuſbected. The Tri- 

Vor. VIII. zune 


A. R. 690. . 


Ant. C. 
62. 


. the Senate. The ſame Tribune, ſupported by Cæſar, pro- 
paſes a law to recall Pompey with bis army into Hay, 


JUMUs, LICINIUS, Conſuls. 
zune Metellus Nepos attacks Cicero, and is | checked by 


to reform and pacify the State. Cato demanded the 
Tribunitian dignity, mere'y with a view of oppoſing the 
turbulent deſigns of Metellus. A mean, which he ima- 
gined would weaken the power of Ceſar. He reſiſts 
the law of Metellus, with a conflancy that was alm 

à⁊ prodigy. The Conſul Murena riſcues Cato from dan- 
ger. The enterprize of Metellus fails. Metellus and 
Cæſar are forbid, by the Senate, to exerciſe the functions 
of their employments. Ceſar ſubmits, and is re-eſla- 
liſhed. Cato obtains the ſame favour for Metellus. 
What part Cicero took in this whole affair. ' Pompey 
repudiates Mucia, The triumph of Q. Metellus Cre- 
ſicus. The eleflion of Conſuls for the year following. 
The charatler of Cledius. He profanes the myſteries 
of the Good Geddeſs. Inſtructions for the proceſs againſt 
im. Cicero depoſes againſs him. The Judges * ſuffer 
themſeives to be corrupted. Clodius is abſolved. Cicero 
re-unimates the courage of good men, whom this judg- 
ment had diſmayed. Pompey, en his arrival in Italy, 
diſbands his troops. Cicero endeavours to engage Pom- 
pey to explain himſelf favourably on his 701 ip. The 
eguivccal condutt of Pompey. Pompey buys the Conſut- 
ſhip for Afranius. A fruitleſs attempt of Pompey to 
gain over Cato. Indians drove by a tempeſt on the codfts © 
of Germany. The third triumph of Pompey. | 


D. Junius SiLANUS, 
L. Licinivs Mux ENA. 


AAKS AR and Cato, this year, found themſelves 
both employed, one as Prætor, the other as 
Tribune: and the difference there was in their cha- 
racters and principles, which had already, more than 
once, created miſunderſtandings between them, par- 


ticularly in the debate upon puniſhing the Conſpira- 


tors, carried them, at the time I am nw of, 
into a molt violent diſſenſion, which not in its 


con. 
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 JUNIUS, LICINIUS; Con. 


conſequencęs but more and more ingreaſe. Never were 


two men with great talents mort oppoſite to one ano- 
ther in maxims and conduct. Salluſt has compared 
them, but in ſuch a manner, as ſhewed he had a mind 
to flatter the picture of Cæſar. ' 

«© They, were very near equals, ſays that Hiſto- 


of ſoul, equal in glory, but of very different kinds. 
Cæſar had acquired. a great name, by his generoſity 


R. 
Aki 
4 6a, * 


rian *, in birth, age, eloquence: alike in greatneſs 


and magnificence ; Cato by his unblameable manners. 


One was admired for the ſweetneſs of his temper, and 


his clemency; the other for his ſeverity. Caſar had 
gained a ſhining character, by making large preſents, 
by protecting thoſe who fled to him for ſuccour, and 
by ſhewing himſelf always ready to forgive; Cato by 
neyer ſhewing any favout, One was the reſource of 


the unhappy, the other the ſcourge of the wicked. 


The eaſineſs of the firſt was commended, and the 
conſtancy of the ſecond. In ſhort, Cæſar had made 
it a rule with him to ſpare neither care or pains : 
taken up with the intereſts of his friends, he neglected 
his own. He never miſſed an occaſion to gratify and 
oblige whom he might. Hewiſhed for ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed poſt ; a command inhe army, a new war, 
where his merit might appear to advantage. Cato, 
on the other hand, ſhewed himſelf a lover of modeſty, 
an obſerver of decency, and, above all, of ſeverity. 
He did not endeavour to excel the rich in their wealth; 


* His genus, ztas, eloquentia, prope æqualia fuere: magnitudo 
animi . item gloria, ſed alia alii. Cefar beneficiis ac — 
magnus habebatur, integritate vitæ Cato. Ille manſuetudine & miſe- 
ricordia clarus factus kate ſeveritas/dignitatem addiderat : Czfar 
dando, ſublevando, ignoſcendo; Cato nihil largiundo gloriam adep- 
tus eſt, - In altero mileris x in altero malis pernicies. Illius 
facilitas, hujus conſtantia laudabatur. Poſtremò Cæſar in animum in- 
duxerat vigilare, laborare; negotiis amicorum- contentus ſua negli- 


gere; nihil denegare, quod dono dignum eflet : fibi magnum impe- 


zium, exercitum, bellum novum exoptabat, ubi virtus eryuteſcere poſ- 
ſet. At Catoni ſtadium modeſtiæ, decoris, ſed maxume ſeveritatas 
erat. Non divitiis cum divite, neque factione cum faftioſo;z ſed cum 
ſtrenno virtute, cum modeſto pudore, cum innocente abſtinentia cer- 
tabat : eſſe, quam videri, bonus malebat : ita, quò minus gloriam 
petebat, ed magis adſequebutur. SALL. Cat. 
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that Cæſar made every thing ſubſervient to his on 


wund, Licnerus. Conti. 


nor the factious in the ſpirit of fuction and cabal; bur 


he contended for magnanimity with the moſt courage - 
ous, for modeſty with the moſt reſerved, and with 


the moſt" irreproachable for diſintereſtedneſs and inte- 
ty: he ſought more to be an honeſt man, than to 


pear ſo; and by his conduct, the leſs he ran after 


glory, the more he ſeemed to look for it.“ 


= Nothing is juſter than the idea that Salluſt here 
Cato. But with regard to Cæſar, he ought 

to 
8 


to have drawn him, as he promiſed, according * 
the beſt that his genius would allow him. He 

only the ſuperficial part of Cæſar's conduct, without 
penetrating into the principles upon which he acted. 
To have finiſhed his picture he ought to have ſaid, 


advancement ; that he thought nothing ſacred that 
ſtood in the way of his ambition; that to him virtue 
was only a name, the public good a chimera : that 
never any one, with leſs ſcruple, trampled under foot, 
all that are called laws, honeſty, religion and princi- 
ples: In a word, if no man was ever more amiable in 
converſation, there never was one with a heart more 
corrupt in its morals, 
the State. What 1 
Cæſar, is already proved, in part, by the facts that 

have related, and will be more and more ſo as his pro- 
jects are laid open. | 


He added much the year before to the figure he 


already made, by the dignity of ſovereign Pontiff, 
which he obtained from the People. This place, ſole 
and perpetual, which puts the perſon who is inveſted 


with it at the head of all religion, and of all the col- 
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leges of Prieſts, and the authority of which is ſo 
great, that all the Emperors from the time of Auguſ- 
tus took it upon themſelves, excluding all private 


, perſons from it, this place was the object of the am- 


guet. Cæſ. bition of the firſt citizens of the Commonwealth. It 


4. 13. 


was juſt become vacant by the death of Metellus Pius. 


* Quantum ingenio poſſem. 


ra citizen more dangerous to 
ve here advanced 2 | 


Servi- 


> > A as 


'qO 


Servilius Iſauricus and Catulus, both of conſular 
nity, and very powerful in the Senate, were prepar 
to aſk for it ; but the authority of theſe. two compe- 
titors ſo redoubtable, did not hinder Cæſar from put- 
ting in for it, who had never poſſeſſed any other cu- 
rule employment but the ædileſhip, and he ſoon gave 
a briſk alarm to his opponents. Catulus, who feared 
the affront of a- denial the more, as he was more ex- 
alted in his dignity, offered him a very conſiderable 
ſum of mogty, it he would deſiſt from his pretenſi- 
ons: but Cæſar anſwered him, that he would expend - 
a much larger ſum himſelf to ſucceed in his deſign. 

In ſhort, he made ſuch prodigious ſfes, and G. 
tributed ſo much money among the Tribes, that he 
had been loſt without reſource, and muſt have ba- 
niſned himſelf from Rome, if his enterprize had failed. 
This he declared himſelf to his mother on the day of 
the election. For when ſhe embraced him, with tears 
in her eyes at the time he appeared in the Forutn. 
„My mother,” ſaid he, you will this day ſee your 
“ ſon either ſovereign Pontiff or a fugitive.” He 
was very far from being in danger of the laſt, for he 
carrie point with ſo high à hand againſt the other 
candidates, that he had more Tuffrages in their own 
Tribes than they had in all the Tribes put together. 
I have related how Catulus went about to revenge 
himfelf on Cæſar, by endeavouring to involve him in 
the affair of the conſpiracy. Cæſar was not long be- 
fore he turned the tables upon him; and after the firſt 
of January, when he entered upon the exerciſe of the 
Prætorſhip, he undertook to cite him before the Peo- 
ple, and to oblige him to give an account of the mo- 
ney that had paſled org his hands for rebuilding 
the Capitol, with which he was intruſted, as I have 
laid in its place. He pretended that Catulus had miſ- 
applied a part of this money to his own uſe, and in 
conſequence demanded, that his name ſhould be 
erazed from the frontiſpiece of the temple ; and that 
the 1 of that great edifice, and the 
care of finiſhing what _ yet to he done, e 
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Jorxtus, LICINIVS, Cons. 
transferred to Pompey. Cæſar had taken his time to 
move this affair while the chief members of the Senate 


were in the train of the new Conſuls, and affiſtin 


them to take poſſeſſion of the Capitol. The news of 
what had paſſed coming to Catulus, he ran to the 


Forum to defend himſelf, and prepared to mount 


the Tribunal: but Cæſar, not fearing to outrage ſo 
illuſtrious a perſon, ordered him to ſtay below, as one 
accuſed of a crime. In the mean time the Senators, 
leaving the ceremony of the Capitol, came and ranged 
themſelves about Catulus, and they ſo reſolutely op- 
poſed the injuſtice that was going to be done to one of 


the principal ornaments of their order, that Cæſar was 


obliged to abandon his deſign. 0 | 
He found himſelf, in his turn, not a little embar- 

raſſed. The ſuſpicions, of which he had never well 
urged himſelf, on account of the part ke might 


ave had in Catiline's conſpiracy, were renewed. Q. 


Curius, he who had given ſo much and ſo good ad- 


vice to Cicero, named Cæſar, in full Senate, among 


the accomplices. A new accuſer, Q. Vettius, à Ro- 
man Knight, by whom ſeveral of the culpable had 
been diſcovered, impeached him alſo to Novius Ni- 
ger the Quæſtor, who, it is very likely, was charged 
with receiving the depoſition of this Vettius. 


Saet. Cel, Cæſar talked in a high tone. He ſaid it was mean 


b. 77. 


and inſupportable to have thoſe accuſations renewed, 
which he pretended were out of date and already 


overthrown. He called upon the teſtimony of Cicero, 


to whom he affirmed, that he had given lights con- 
cerning the conſpiracy : and complained with great 
warmth, that Curius had been deprived of thoſe re- 
wards that had been promiſed him by the Senate. As 
to Vettius, Cæſar did himſelf juſtice on him. He 
condemned that informer to a fine, which, accordin 
to the cuſtom of -the Romans, he would have 2 
him to give ſecurity for the payment of, and for want 
of that, cauſed his goods to be ſold by outcry. Not 
content with this, he turned him over to the People, 
and after having expoſed him to the fury of the _ 
g titude, 
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JUNIUS, LICINIUS, Conſuls, 
titude, who were going to tear him to pieces, he had AR. ＋ | 


—_ 


him thrown into priſon. He alſo ſent the Quæſtor 


Niger to the ſame place, for failing in the reſpe& that 


was due to him, and receiving an information againſt 


a Magiſtrate his ſuperior. We ſhall find Cæſar, in 


his Conſulſhip, producing this ſame Vettius to act a 
quite different part. N | 

At the time I am {j | 
very ſervice-to the Commonwealth, by facilitat- 
ing the means of diſſipating the remains of the con- 


ſpiracy. For beſides thoſe who had ſhewn themſelves. 


again, and who, having held ſeveral riotous aſſem- 
blies in different parts of Italy, were ſuppreſſed and 
overcame by arms, many had kept themſelves con- 
cealed, and were unknown : theſe Vettius detected ; 


they were arreſted, and, their proceſſes being made 


out, they were condemned either to death, or amerce- 


| ing of, Vettius rendered a 
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ments. Cicero had a por ſhare in theſe condemna- Salluſt. 
tions; and Salluſt, at Jeaſt the invective that paſſes in Cic. 


under his name, reproaches him with having erected 
a tribunal in his own houſe, from whence be paſſed 
thoſe bloody ſentences, in conjunction with his wife 
Terentia, But the piece from whence this fact is 
taken, is filled with ſuch atrocious and ſenſeleſs ca- 
lumnies, that it does not deſerve any credit. 

Vettius was a very diſhoneſt man, and ſoon gave 
reaſon for ſome extraordinary ſuſpicions againſt him- 
ſelf : for having preſented the Senate with a lift con- 
taining the names of the conſpirators he knew, he ab 
terwards aſked for it back again, to add ſome new 
names to it. It was apprehended, that there was 
ſome fraud in- this demand, and therefore it was re- 
fuſed him. He was ordered to declare, viva voce, the 
names of thoſe that he remembered, which gave him 
a good deal of confuſion and perplexity. Moreover, 
this fatal liſt being kept ſecret, gave much uneaſineſs 
to many citizens, who apprehended that their names ' 
might be found in it. The Senate, to deliver the 
innocent from ſuch alarms, publiſhed the liſt, by 
which men's minds were ſatisfied. , 

; Bs | It 


8 JUNIUS, LIC Nis, Cenſals. | 
Ar ge. It is reaſonable. to ſuppoſe, that Cicero could not 
. but be rendered odious by all theſe enquiries. The 
pio. Tribune Metellus Nepos, in concert wich Cæſar, con- 
tinually declaimed againſt him, and prepared to ac- 
cuſe him and cite him before the People, for having 
put to death feveral citizens, without N 
ga againſt them according to due form of law. The: 
cauſe of Cicero was that of the Senate. They were 
very ſenſible of it, and confirmed and ratified, a- new 
what had paſſed in his Conſulſhip, declaring, that 
whoever went about to give him any trouble thereon, 
ſhould be looked upon as an enemy to his country. 
This decree impoſed ſilence on Metellus with regard 
to Cicero. . | | 0 0 
But, till ſupported by Cæſar, he ſtarted a new af. 
fair, which partly tended to the ſame end, and excited 
the moſt violent commotions. He propoſed, the re- 
calling Pompey into Italy with his army, to reform 
and pacify the State. Metellus was brother or couſin 
to Pompey's wife Mucia, and ſought his own eleva- 
tion in that of ſo near an ally. Cæſar followed the 
ſame ſcheme of advancing himſelf under the ſhade. 
of Pompey, and of railing that citizen, who already 
overtopped all the reſt, to as great a height as poli- 
„ fible, «99 he might, by his credit at laft, obtain 
Hut. in means to ſupplant him. Both of them aimed at de- 
Cic. & ſtroying the power of Cicero, whom they uſed tyran» 
l. nically. | 15 
It = happy for Cicero and the Republic, that 
Cato was Tribune of the People : but this was not 
the effect of blind chance; it was the wiſdom and 
courage of that excellent citizen that had determined 
him to take that employment upon him, merely to 
oppoſe the rage of Metellus, which he had foreſeen 2 
for in the preceding year, when every thing was quiet, 
and his friends exhorted him to demand the Tribune- 
ſhip, he would not give ear to it, becauſe he was 
willing to reſerve himſelf for a time, when the Com- 
monwealth might have need of his ſervices. He even 
went out of Rome, and having taken his am 
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ſome philoſophers for his companions, was actually A;R- 
on the road, with a deſign to paſs a time in Lucania, 6. 
where be had lands, when he mer à large train of 
horſes and | baggage in his way, and, upon enquiry, 
found they belonged to Metellus Nepos, -who, com- 
ing from the army of Pompey, was going to Rome . 
to demand the Tribuneſhip. He ſtopped for a mo- 
ment, and after having a little reflected with himſelf, 
he ordered his people to return towards the city. 
His friends were aſtoniſned at this ſudden — 2 | | 
„Do you not know,” faid he to them, that Me- \ 
« tellus is a furious man, from whom every thing is . 
<« to be feared ? And now he comes hicher in a good | 
« underſtanding with Pompey, it may produce a 
« ſtorm that will fall upon the Commonwealth, 
« and overturn every thing. It is not therefore a 
« time for me to taſte the pleaſures of leiſure, nor 
« take a journey to my lands; but to overcome this 
« furious man, or die with courage in defence of li- 
« berty.” Nevertheleſs Cato ſuffered himſelf to be 
prevailed upon to go through his journey; but he 
ſtayed but a very little time before he returned to 
Rome, i 
He arrived in the evening, and the next morning, 
put himſelf among thoſe who ſtood for the Tribune- 
ſhip. At firſt he had but a few friends with him: 
but when his intentions were known, all the beſt ci- 
tizens and every good man crouded about him, ex- 
horting him, encouraging him, and proteſting to him, 
that they did not think it was Cato that would be 
obliged to them for giving him the employment, but 
that the Commonwealth would have great obligati- 
ons to Cato, who had ſuffered the time to paſs wherein 
he might have enjoyed the Tribunitian dignity in per- 
fe tranquillity, and now preſented himſelf to com- 
bat, not without danger, in defence of liberty and 


the laws. . 
named Tribune with Metellus 
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He was accordi 
Nepos, and eight others; and before he entered on 
his office, beſides the ſignal ſervice he did the Com- 

* monwealth, 
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monwealth, by determining the ſuffrages of the Se- 
nators with reſpect to the puniſhment of the conſpira - 
tors, he rendered it ſtill another, which tended directly 


to weaken the power of Cæſar: For he Pretorſhip 


of the laſt was dreaded, who had all the populace at 


his command, and eſpecially the moſt unworthy, men 
who are always ready to give themſelves up to any 
who offer them wherewithal to relieve their wants. 
Cato perſuaded the Senate to order a free diſtribution 
af corn by the month, which in reality loaded the 


About ſtate with an expence of five millions five hundred 


2509 


ling, 


thouſand drachma's each year; but which nevertheleſs 
was looked upon as, very uſeful, ſince it took from 
Cæſar a great number of Partiſans, and cooled the zeal 
of the reſt. 1 5 0 | 

Cato contributed very much to render ineffectual 
the perſonal attacks that Metellus made upon Cicero. 
He extolled his Conſulſhip to the heavens, . and J 
have already ſaid, after Plutarch, that he gave Cicero 
the glorious title of Father of his country.” But 


it was pringipally againſt the law which recalled Pom- 


pey into Italy, that he contended with his greateſt 
{trength, and ran the greateſt danger. 

The return of Pompey, with a powerful army to 
Rome, which was indeed to make himſelf maſter of 


the Commonwealth, was ſufficiently dreaded; there- 


fore Cato had great reaſon to oppoſe the law of his 
collegue. However, he at firſt tried the way of gen- 
tleneſs and perſuaſion. He made repreſentations to 
him, in the ſenate, full of friendſhip : he even con- 
deſcended to beſeech him, much praiſing, at the ſame 
time, the conſtancy with which Metellus's family had 
always maintained Ariſtocratical principles, and ex- 
horting. Nepos not to degenerate from the glory of 
his anceſtors. 'Nepos it ſeems was of a mean ſpirit, 
who ſeeing himſelf courted, became the more haughty, 
and imagined he was feared. He therefore grew ob- 
ſtinate, uſed menaces and rhodomontades, and pre- 
tended that he would bring about what he had under- 
taken, in ſpite of the Senate. Cato then altering the - 
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with any thing but their wiſhes. 
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| tone of his voice and his countenance, declared, in A. 


more expreſs terms than ever, that as long as he lived, 
Pompey ſhould not enter, with 
city. The diſpute to ſuch an 
both ſeemed to be beſide, and not to know, them- 


ſelves. But it might be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, ſays Plu- 


tarch, that this tranſport in one was a real fury whoſe 


origin was vicious, and whoſe end would have been 


fatal to the Commonwealth; and that in the other it 
was the enthuſiaſm of à virtuous mind, ftruggling in 
the cauſe of juſtice” and liberty. a LE ec dn 
The day now appfoached, wherein the People, ac- 


cording to the ſcheme of Merellns, were to give their 


ſuffrages ; and this "Pmbune,” refolving to have the 
law paſs by violence, had provided a quantity of arms, 
and got together forgign Joldiers,”gladiators, and 
ſlaves, a part of whoniHe had 1 to diſtribute 
in different parts of the Forum ing before. 
He had for him a great part pr the le, always 
deſirous of noyeltiesy and Cæſar ſupported him with 


army, into the 
ight, that they 
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all his credigand with” all the aut "that was 
given him bythe. Prætorſhip. Cato was almoſt alone. 


The firſt People in the city thought as he did; and 


inwardly favoured him, but they ce affiſted him 
his family were 
in affliction and alarms. His friends were ſo much 
overcomè with grief that the could Farce eat; they 
paſſed all the evenings together in Yeaſoning to no 
1 on the preſent circumſtance; his wife and 

is ſiſters lamented him, Tranquil and intrepid him- 
ſelf, he comforted thoſè whom he ſaw afflicted about 
him. He ſupped at his uſual hour, and paſſed the 
night very quietly, inſomuch that he was yet afleep, 
when Minucius Thermus, the only one of his col- 
legues who acted in concert with him, came in the 
morning to give him notice, that it was time to be 
in the Forum, or rather field of battle. They went 
there together, accompanied by very few People; 
and were met by many who came on purpoſe to eau- 
tion them of the danger they were running 3 
n en 
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JUNIUS, LICINIUS, Conſul, 
When Cato arrived there, he turned his eyes on | 
fides, and ſeeing that the 781 of Caſtor was fille 
with ſoldiers, the ſteps that led to the tribunal gu- 
d by the gladiators, and Metellus ſeated on h 
with Cæſar, he turned towards his friends: O the 


+ 
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« audacious man!“ ſaid he to them; and cowardly 
„ at the ſame time, to have affembled ſo many in 
* arms againſt one man unarmed!” He advanced 
with Thermus; and thoſe who guarded the avenues, 
having opened to'them, he paſſed on with his col- 
legue : but Metellus's Peopſe immediately cloſing 


5 


* again would ſuffer no ther g to paſs by them, 
; only Cato taking, Mynatius, one of his beſt friends, 
J by the hand, with i aifficulty- brought him up 
alſo, He then went and ſeating himſelf between 
Metellus and fa, interrupted theix/. converſation. 
An air of -oo—_— was immediately viſible in their 
countenancꝶ contraty, the ſerenity and con- 
ſtancy of ipired-thewgood citizens with cou- 
gave the 


rage, and gave then!” confidence to approach one 
—— any exhort one anatſter to te, and not 
abandon cault of liberty, or Mm Who fought 
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Then the Regiſter would have read the law, ac 
cording to c but Cato forbad him. Metellus 


took the paper, and would have read it himſelf. Cata 
ſnatched it from him, and, at the ſame time, Thers 
mus put his hand upon his mouth, becauſe, as he 
knew his law#by heart, he was prepared to pronounce 
it without book. Metellus, thus hard put to it, gave 
the ſignal to the armed people he had diſtributed about 
the place. The Aſſembly immediately diſperſed ; 
and Cato was left alone, expoſed to rude attacks from 
clubs. and ſtones. The Conſul Murena, who had 
been accuſed by him, came to his ſuccour. He co- 
vered him with his gown, and crying out to the fu- 
rious rabble to deſiſt, at length perſuaded Cato himx 
ſelf to retire into the temple of Caſtor. | 

This generoſity of Murena, without doubt, was 
very laudable. But it may be ſaid, that * . 
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* . becauſe he had uſed him with no inci 
of auſterity, but merely as the juſtice of the cauſe 
2 He ſhewed no malice on ſuch oe 

rfons, but friendſhip and benevolence | 
thoſe whom, he found wy obliged to offend. Mu- 


rena, who — man, and ntle diſ- 
poſition, dill Wa debate of Gato, and 
rſonal to him, admired his 


for wy was pe 
view endete imſelf in all chings by his 
8. 

Meteltds, ſeeing his adverſaries oa nabe thought 
he had" gained the victory, and ſending away his at- 
tendants, Feckoned that all Soul go on-quietly, and 
that his uw woult have been received. But thoſe 
who oppoſed" it fe- aſſembling, ran about with great 

outcries t Mete tus and his Eber ae e bad dif- 
concerted i he feared, that their es had go 
arms priyately, fo took to flight in thaw turn, and 
left the field open to Cato, 'who lyMcended the 
tribunal of harangues, and by a h fuitable'to the 
occaſion, fortified and encouraged the minds of the 
le. 
Pe This reſiſtance of Caro gave freſh vigour to the 
Senate, who, by a (decree, gave charge to the Con- 
ſuls to watch for the ſafety of the city, and with Cato, 
to oppoſe a law which gave it trouble. The Senate 
even went ſo fur, as to forbid Metellus and Cæſar 
to exerciſe the functions of their offices. Theſe would 
at firſt have reſiſted it; but their faction was fo inti- 
midated, that all that. Metellus coma do was to in- 
veigh againſt the pretended tyranny of Cato, and 
threat « the Senators, that they ſhould repent of 
ing conſpired againſt Pompey, and affronting ſo great 
a man. After which he went out of Rome, and be 
his march to go into Aſla, although, as Tribune, it 
was = allowet!'Hign'to Teave'the city, or lie one night 
out or it. 


As to Cæſar, he conducted himſelf with more tk 


oral * 


bo 


dence. After having ſounded the ford, and find 
himſelf on the weakeſt ſide, he ſubmitted with a 


grace, 


= 
. 
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A. R. 690. , ſent back his Lictors, and, havi . 
"Ars. 6. 8 pretexia, ſhut himſelf up in his own houle. : 
© Hegid more: he refuſed the offeg,of a multitude wh 
_galfered together of themſelves, and ſheyed. 
were diſpoſed to maintain him by force, in the dig- 
nity. of his office, The Senate, ho did not 4 
ſo much moderition from him, Mere charmed with it. 
They ſent. for him, and re-citabhſhedthim, giving 
him many praiſes, and ordering the decreeof 1e 
terdiction to be blotted out of the regiſter. Mis in- 
dulgence ſhewed to Cæſar extended alſo to Metellus, 
and Cato contributed greatly thereto by his repreſen- 
tations. This conduct did him honour. It was ſeen, 
that he had both... generoſity enough not to inſult a 
vanquiſhed. foe, and prudence enough not to irritate 
Pompey. Metellus, who, it is very likely, was not 
gor ar, retufned to Rome, and re- upon his 
office. . . | | J 
In all t affair, Cicero ſeemed to act but little, 
although he was very much intereſted in it. He op- 
poſed great moderation to the tranſports of Nepos, 
4 nevertheleſs, his rank and his dignity; 
for he reſiſted with vigour when he found himſelf at- 
tacked, and even pronounced a diſcourſe againſt him, 
Cic. ad Which is loſt. But when he was to give his opinion 
i in the Senate, he always followed the mildeſt counſels. 
xvii. 7. This we learn from himſelf, in a very fine letter to 
Cic. ad Metellus Celer, brother or couſin of Nepos. Celer 
Fam. v. a. had reproached him with a good deal of pride. Ci- 
cero anſwered him better, juſtifying himſelf without 
meanneſs, and refuting him without rudeneſs. This 
Eaution of Cicero with regard to Nepos, without 
doubt, was owing to Metellus Celer, who was a per- 
ſon of merit, and eſpecially to Pompey, who was al- 
lied to them both. This did not prevent his living, 
for a time, with Nepos on the foot of an enemy. But 
he gathered the fruits of his moderation in the end, 
when the other employed his intereſt in getting him 
recalled from baniſhment, as we ſhall obſerve in its 


lace. 
* A 


* 
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At the end of this year, Pompey, on his returg nr . 
from the war he had ui "pls the Eaſt, and ax desen An: 
ing Italy, broke the alliance between him and the Me- 
telli, by divorcing his wife Mucia, of which I have 
ſpoke elſewhere. Cicero tells us, that this divorce was Cic. 1 
very much approveghof. - * D N 
Q. Metellus s, whoſe triumph had been for Freinſn. 
a long time retarded by the intrigues and chiEanery . 
even of Pompey, at length obtained it, and it was ce- 
lebrated on the firſt f June. But it wanted what 
would have beentheprncipat ornament of it, I mean 
the vanguiſhed ret et, Laſthenes, and Panares, 
whom a Tribune of thepeople claimed as the priſoners 
of Pompey. al „ ny 
M. Pupius Piſo, th&*Ejeutenant and creature of 
Pompey, too bis tüm sarty to demand the Conſult. 
ſhip; a mpey, who” thought nothing could be 
denied, hit in the height of glory and payer he then 
was, wrote to the Senate, to deſire they would defer 
the aſſemblies, herein the election of magiſtrates was 
to be made, that he might have time to come to 
them, and ſupport in on the intereſt of his Lieu- 
tenant. In the Senate they were inclinable enough 
to grant his requeſt : but Cato oppoſed it; not that 
he looked upon the thing as very important of itſelf, 
but that Pompey might not be authorized thereby to 
retend to give laws. The aſſemblies therefore were 
held at the ordinary time, which did not hinder Pom- 
pey's recommendation from _— its effect, Pupius 
was unanimouſly elected, and had M. Valerius Meſ- 
ſala given him for his Collegue. WR, | 
All things were calm, and the ſtroke that was given 
by the factious to ſhake the plan of government eſta- 
bliſned by Cicero in his Conſulſhip, fell, with diſ- 
grace, upon the authors of it. The concluſion of this 
year was marked with an adventure horrible in itſelf, 
and which in its conſequences embroiled the ſtate of 
affairs, and gave the -worſt citizens the upperhand 
again, | is 
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AR. 690. I have already ſpoke of Clodius, and had wecaſion 
62. 


— 


to make his character known, . Never was a man ſeen 
with more raſhneſs, more petulance, or more cor- 
ruption. Without reſerve or m 


private fortune, provided. 
tures x . lar eſſes. $2 
2 loved Pompeia, #4 
her fide, had not Kuss w 
Aurelia, the mother f ſevere 
lady, watched her dayghtermaw eh, that th 
intrigues of Clodius and Y g m 
en myſteries of; Good GR it which 
were this year celebrated in the houſe of ſens 
ed a fair opportunity to them baths: Theſe jprerended 
0 d with bach .infa- 


| myſteries were actually accompan 


mous deeds, that it is no wonder that they ſarved for 
the ſcene of an invitation to their adulter. 


Ir is known, that the houſe where this bal was 


celebrated, was entirely given up to the women. 

the men, even the maſter of it .himſelf, were obliged 
to go out of it. All the male animals were drove 
away; and they carried the nicety ſo fat, as to cover 
every picture that had any repreſentations of them. 


The darkneſs of the night, the frantic and diſſolute 


rejoicings, the dances with inſtruments and muſic, 
were all circumſlances that ſeemed to favour the de- 
fign of Clodius, As he was yet but young, and had 
very little beard, he hoped, that by putting on the 
habit of a woman, and dreſſing himſelf like a min- 
ſtrel, he might enter unknown; which he did effec- 
tually, being introduced by a ſlave of Pompeia's, who 
was in the (ſecret, But this ſlave having left him, to 
go and acquaint her miſtreſs with what ſhe had done, 


: 


as ſome time paſſed, Clodius found himſclf a good 


deal 


% 
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ſhifred abour from place to place, to avoid the lights, 
another ſlave, Who belonged to Aurelia, obſerved 
him, and took him at firſt for a woman: But having 
conceived ſome muff from his borrowed air, ſhe 
examined him, and Clodius was obliged to anſwer, 
His voice betrayed him. The ſlave was ſtrangely 
ſurprized and frightened, and running to the place 
where the lights and the company were, cri 

out there was a man in the houſe, Aurelia imme= 
diately cauſed the myſteries to ceaſe, covered the 
ſtatues and the repreſentation of the deities, and hav- 
ing ordered the doors to be ſhut, ſhe began to ſearch 
every where with flambeaux. Clodius was at length 


driven out of the houſe. 10s ke 

It is eaſy to imagine what a noiſe ſuch an adveriture 
as this made in Rowe, when it was known. All 
the women, informed their huſbands of it the ſame 
night; and the next day there was a general outcry 


Ir 


wretch, whom the Gods and the Commonwealth 
were both intereſted to puniſh. The Veſtals renewed 


FOO MH. © 


of Q. Pompeius Rufus, and of Sylla, who had been 
Conſuls together, and of courſe the daughter of that 
young Q. Pompeius, who was killed under the Con- 
ſulſnip of his father, and father-in-law, in the ſedition 
era by the Tribune Sulpicius. | 


e ſequel of this affair relates to the year when 
Pupius Piſo and Meſlalla were Conſuls. 


// A „„ 
* 
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found in the chamber of the ſlave who had introduced 
him: and allithe women gathering about him, he was 


full of indignation againſt Clodius, as an impious 


Vor. VIII. S M. Pure 
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deal embarraſſed. He could not reſt where he was, AR: 2 | 


nor did he care to go out of the way. While he 2 £ 


the ſacrifice: and Czlar repudiated his wife, who guet. Cal. 
had but too much deſerved it. She was grand-daughter cap. 6. 
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PUPIUS, VALERIUS, Confuts. 


M. Purius P1580. BY 
M. VaLzRIvs MessSaLLA N1cts. 


Theſe two Conſuls are characterized by Cicero, in 


Att. I. 13, one of his letters to Atticus, © The one, Piſo, 


34, 16, 


* 


imported that the college of 


ſays he, is of a mean ſpirit, and the little wit he 
has, is of a bad turn, He endeavours to be pleaſant, 


but is only ridiculous. He is no popular Conſul, and 


ſeparates himſelf entirely from the chiefs of the Ariſ- 
tocracy. The Commonwealth has no good to hope 
from him, becauſe he is not capable of doing any, nor 
any ill to fear from him, becauſe he has not ſpirit 
enough to undertake it. His collegue does in no wiſe 
reſemble him : He treats me very honourably, and is 
attached to the beſt party.“ 

The affair of Clodius very much 'employed theſe 


Conſuls, for it was brought before the Senate by Q. 


Cornificius. He delivered a 3 edict, which 
ontiffs ſhould be con- 
ſulted on the nature of the action. The anſwer was, 
that it was an impiety. Then the Senate ordered 
the Conſuls to propoſe a law to the People, to eſta- 
bliſh an extraordinary commiſſion, which ſhould. fit 
in judgment upon the fact of the profanation com- 
mitted in the myſteries of the Good Goddeſs. Piſo'was 
Clodius's friend; therefore, at the ſame time that he 
i whats a law in obedience to a decree of the Senate, 
xe ſtarted objections, and endeavoured to hinder its 
paſſing. * 
Clodius was in a very violent and dangerous ſitu- 
ation. He had againſt him all the pillars of the Se- 
nate, the Conſul Meſſalla, Lucullus, Hortelffius, 


* Conſul parvo animo & pravo—facie magis quam facetüs ridjeu- 
has ; nihil 1 cum * populo, ſejunctus ab optimatibus; à quo nihil 
ſperes boni Reipublicæ, quia non vult ; nihil metuas mali, quia non 
audet. Ejus autem collega, & in me perhonorificus, & partium ſtu- 
dioſus ac defenſor bonarum. Cic. ad Att. I. 13. 


The editions have it, “cum Republica.” I have followed the conjecture of 
Muret, who ſeems to expreſs what Cicero means. Piſo, according to him, is 


wreng-headed, inſulate, who is neither popular, nor a partiſan of the Senate's, 
Cicero, 


pr 
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Cicero, Cato. Even Pompey; who was but recently A, R. 61 
arrived, ſpoke in the Senate ® and before the People _ . 
in 2 manner little favourable to the cauſe of Clodins: | 
This laſt uſed all the means imaginable'to defend 
himſelf. He ſtirred op the rabble, who were always 
at his beck. Sometimes he had recourſe to intreaties, 
and ſometimes to itivetives. In the Senate he pro- 
ſtrated himſelf at the feet of the Senators, and be- 
fore the People he exchimed againſt them: But all 
his efforts would have been ineffectual, if he had not 
gained the Tribune Q. Fufius Calenvs to his intereſt: 
For the Conſul Piſo had abſolutely no credit; being 
deſtitute of every good quality, and without any ta- 
tents. Vicious F to exceſs if he had had one vice leſs, 
and if he had not been indolent, ſleepy, ignorant; 
and ſlothful. ihe. 
Fufius was therefore the ſole refourte of Clodius. 
But there was ſometltng ſo odious in this affair, that 
he dared not openly undertake the defence of the 
man he was willing to fave, He would not oppoſe 
in form the law that had been propoſed by the Con- 
fuls ; he only diſputed and ſhifted ground. Hotten. 
ſius, who feared that he would at lengrh ſtrike in witli 
the oppoſite party, thought of this expedient, which 
was, that the Tribune himſelf ſhould propoſe a law, 
different in one article only from that of the Conſuls. 
By the law of the Conſuls the Prætor who was ap- 
pointed to preſide in judgment, was to form his cotn- 
cil himſelf and chooſe the judges, and by this of Fu- 
fius the judges were to be drawn by lot. Hortenſius, 
who propoſed this medium, knew very well that there 
was an important difference between thoſe two laws: 
but he was perſuaded: that there could be no judge 
who would acquit Clodius; and his expreſſion was, 
that a ſword of lead was ſufficient to cut his 


* Thoſe aſſemblies of the Senate and of the People, where Pompey 
was found, muſt have been held without the city, otherwiſe, as he 


pretended to a triumph, he could not have aſſiſted at them. 
tore of + Uno, vitio minis vitioſus, quod iners, quod ſomni plenus, qudd 4 
in, = imperitus, quod 273pzx/i7z7:s. CIC. ad Att. I. 14. 8 | 
te's, 
C 2 « throat.” 


20 
A.R, hon, & throat.” Thus altered, the law paſſed, and from 


Ant. C 
61. 
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that moment Cicero began to moderate his activity 


and his ardour, which he did not care to conſume to 
no. purpoſe. 

As ſoon as the Tribunal was formed, and tha 
Judges began to take their ſeats, the good Citizens 
were entirely diſcouraged ; for there were hardly ſeen 
among them any but ;folute perſons, without ſhame, 
without any ſentiments of probi iy: Never did any 
common gaming houſe * afford a t of more deſpica- 
ble wretches: there were indeed ſome few honeſt 
men, but diſconcerted and aſhamed to ſee themſelves 
ſo matched. | | | 

Theſe Judges ated at firſt with great ſeverity, with- 
out doubt to —— the publick, or to ſell themſelves 
for the better price. They refuſed every thing to the 
accuſed; and the accuſer, who was one Lentulus, ob- 
tained more than he demanded# ſo that Hortenſius 
much applauded himſelf, and boaſted of the wiirden 
of his propoſition. 

It is true, that it could be hardly credible, chat 


Judges could have impudence enough to acquit ſuch 


a — villain. Beſides the particular crime of 
which he was accuſed, there were witneſſes the moſt 
reſpectable, who depoſed ſeveral atrocious facts againſt 
him. Forging of wills, adulteries, and debaucheries 


of all kinds; the ſedition of Niſibis, of which he 


was the author; cut-throats armed by him, and diſ- 
tributed in companies to exerciſe all manner of vio- 


lences by his order. Lucullus, whoſe wife was 


one of his ſiſters, charged him with having abuſed 
her, and proved the accuſation by the teſtimony of 
the women ſlaves of his family whom he produced 
againſt him. It was publickly reported, that Clo- 
dius carried on an inceſtuous commerce alſo with 
his other two fiſters, one of whom was married to 
Q. Marcius Rex, and the other to Q. Metellus 
Celer. 


* Non enim unquam turpior in Judo talario conſeſſus fuit. Cic, 


For 


ad Att, I. 16. 
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For what related to the profanation of the myſte- 4 


ries of the Good Goddeſs, Aurelia, Cæſar's mother, 
and Julia his ſiſter, depoſed the facts as they had 
ſeen them. Cæſar was alſo cited as a witneſs : but, 
always politic, always attentive to manage thoſe who 
he thought might be uſeful to him, and who were 
agreeable to the multitude, he ſaid he knew nothing 
of the matter. And being aſked for what reaſon then 
he repudiated his wife, he made an anſwer worthy a 
man more virtuous than himſelf. The wife of 
« Cæſar,“ ſaid he, e e not only to be free from 
« guilt, but from the ſuſpicion of it.“ 

Clodius's whole defence turned upon one point. 
He alledged an Alibi, and proved by falſe witneſſes, 
that the very night wherein he was agcuſed of hav- 
ing troubled the myſteries, he lay at Interamna, a 
town about ſixty miles from Rome. Cicero deſtroy- 
ed this vain allegation, by depoſing, that he had 
ſeen Clodius, — talked with him in Rome, but a 
few hours before the night in queſtion. 

He ſpoke the truth; but Plutarch affirms, that it 
was at the inſtigation of his wife, that he appeared 
as an evidence againſt Clodius. The ſame hiſtorian 
adds ſome other circumſtances, which at leaſt ſeem 
to me ſuſpicious, and which, for the moſt part, are 
only to be looked upon as reports ſpread by the 
enemies of Cicero. He ſaid that Clodius had been 
his friend, and had given proofs of his zeal for him, 
and for the Commonwealth, in the affair of the con- 
ſpiracy; that Clodia, the ſiſter of Clodius, and the 
wife of Metellus Celer, had loved Cicero, and would 
have married him; which, as they were both married, 
muſt have occaſioned a double divorce; and that it 
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was the jealouſy which Terentia had of this intrigue, 


that drove this imperious woman to engage her huf- 
band to depoſe againſt Clodius, and which of conſe- 
quence embroiled him with Clodia. All the relation 
of Plutarch, ſo little to the honour of Cicero, may 
have nothing of truth in it, but the views and pro- 
jects of Clodia, which cannot be denied. It would 
| C 3 not 


22 


1 


r L 26. l. that when he preſented him ſelf as an evidence, 


1. 


pot be difficult to refute the reſt, if this was the pro- 


bſerving, t 
Cicero had no need of any N iz to 


this honourable teſtimony, which. flattered his vanity. 


4 Quid vos, inquit, ec — I a nobis petebatis ? an, ne numm 
90 


yobis e timebatis?“ Cip. 
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r place. But not to eng y{elf_in too long a. 
Me ok I ſhall content myſelf u 50 ca 


105 n depoſing a true f inſt Clodius, .w 
that time hat menaced hy hm He relates it Ki 


the Judges riſing, and coming about him, ſhew 
Min their necks, and proteſted They were ready to ſa⸗ 
erifice their -own lives to ſave. his from the rage « 
Clodius. He remarks, and ſets a great value vpon 


He nevertheleſs did not ſuffer himſelf to run into in- 
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Q. 


4 


vectiyrs againſt an enemy, ſo worthy both of his con- 
np 5 hatred, and ſatisfied himſelf with depoſing 
y as ik was, 

Te 1 given to Cicerg by the Judges, the 
luculent proofs they ſhewed of raphy at- concern for 
his ſafety, finiſhed 15 deſpair both of the accuſed and 
his defenders. They had reaſop =, freſh alarms 
another ſtep. 19 75 by the Jo es, who deman 

uard from the Senate, w as allowed 3 — 
Tha eyery ele to pr an inevitable con: 

e ff 1 100 1 90 

n two days the affair change its 3 arance, an 
by ways ſo deteſtable that I I ppc to 10 
them. Craſſus charged bmg with this Re a 
negotiation, He ſent for the Judges to his houſe, 
gave money to ſome, and Lead it to others. There 
were eyen adulteries ſtipulated, and other ee 
ons more contrary to nature. It was thus that Clos 
dius got himſelf acquitted, by crimes greater than 
thoſe for which he was brought to his trial. On the 
day that judgment * was to be given, the publick 
Forum was filled with ſlaves, all god men were put 

* Summo diſceſſu bonorum, pleno Foro n XxXv. judices 
Ita fortes tamen fuerunt, ut ſummo propoſito periculo, yel perire ma- 
uerint, quam perdere omnia, XXXI. fuerunt, quos fames magis, 
quam fama commoyerit. rum Catulus, quum vidiſſet quemdan, 
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to flight. Nevertheleſs: there were ſive and twenty A. R _ l 
Judges found, who choſe rather, — — _—_ 
extreme danger that threatened them, to expoſe — 
ſelves to it, than ſuffer the Commonwealth to be 
ruined and overthrown. One and thirty of them 
dreaded hunger more than the worſt ill name. Theſe 
unworthy Judges, who deſerved the greateſt puniſh- 
ment, were not without diſgrace 4 and Catulus meeting 
one of them, aſked him, What they demanded z : 
« ovard for? Whether it was for fear any body ſhould 
« take the money from them that they had received 
« of the acculed ?? | ts”. 
This abominable judgment was attended with con- 
ſequences ” very fatal to the Commonwealth. Vice 
victorious and triumphant began-to infult probity and 
virtue. Having trodden under foot the laws of de- 
cency, the ties of conſcience, and the.authority of the 
Senate, wicked men now thought to revenge them- 
ſelves for the ſeverity of Cicero's Conſulſhip. The 
good, on the contrary, diſcouraged, dejected, thought 
themſelves no longer in a condition to refiſt their ene. 
mies. Cicero here acted the of a great Senator. 
He re- animated the hopes good men, by his dif- 
courſes, and by his exhortations. He inveighed with 
vehemence againſt the corruption of the Judges; and 
reduced to a ſilence of ſhame and confuſion all thoſe 
who had ſeemed to favour this unwotthy victory. He 
procured, in particular, for the Conſul Piſo, the pu- 
niſhment of his criminal prevarication, by depriving 
him of the government of Syria, of which he thought 
himſelf ſecure. He afterwards fell upon Clodius him- 
ſelf with ſo much force, that all the aſſurance of that 
wretch could not bear him up, and he was abſolutely 
diſconcerted, | | 2 
Cicero has inſerted in the letter to Atticus, from 
whence I have chiefly taken all that I have juſt ſaid, 
a part of a ſpeech that he made in the Senate, on the 
15th of May, Clodius being preſent. After * having 
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* Multa dixi de famma Republica, atque ille locus induftus à me 
ef diyinitus, ne uni plagi * patres conſcripti conciderent: yuls 
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A. R. 692 exhorted the Senators, not to be diſpirited for one 
2 -*- wound given the Commonwealth, he added: This 
„ wound is of: ſuch a nature, that we ought not to 


„This is the third ſcourge that the corrupt 


* tinue to ſupport a conduct full of dignity. The 


$ us, but the evil that was concealed is now difco- 


1 
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« diſguiſe nor fear it; leſt, if we fear it, we ſhould 
<& ſeem to want courage; and if we know not the im- 
« portance and conſequences of it, to want ſenſe. 
« Lentulus and Catiline have been twice acquitted. 


« have prepared for the Commonwealth. Thou art 
c in an error, Clodius, if thou thinkeſt thyſelf out 
+ of danger. The Judges have not infured thy ha- 
« bitation in the city; but they have reſerved thee 
* for a priſon, and for puniſhment. They do not 
& pretend to maintain thee in the rights of a citizen, 
++ but they have deprived thee of an exile, which 
« would, at leaſt, have put thy life in ſecurity. And 
«'you, Gentlemen, reſume your courage, and con- 


„ union of good men, which is the firmeſt prop of 
* the Commonwealth, ſtill ſubſiſts. What has hap- 
“ pened is a ſubject of grief to them, but does not 
« diminiſh their virtue. No new evil has befallen 


* vered; the acquittal of one wretch has ſhewn us 
* thoſe who are like him.” | } 

Cicero could not have done better. He flattered 
himſelf that he had eſtabliſhed every thing ; but the 
event will prove that he deceived himſelf, The 
wicked, animated by ſucceſs, did not ceaſe to make 
attacks both upon the Republic and Cicero, whoſe 
cauſe was that of the ſtate; and at length Clodius 


finiſhed his revenge upon both, by the baniſhment of 


nus eſſe ejuſmodi, quod mihi nec diſſimulandum, nec pertimeſcendum 
videretur; ne aut metuendo ignaviſſimi, aut ignorando ſtultiſſimĩ ju- 
dicaremur: bis abſolutum eſſe Lentulum, bis Catilinam, hunc tertium 
jam eſſe a jugicibus in Rempublicam immiſſum. Erras, Clodi, non 
ph urbi, ſed carceri reſervarunt ; neque te retinere in civitate, 
ſed exilio privare voluerunt. Quamobrem, P. C. erigite animos reti- 
nete veſtram dignit atem. Manet illa in Republici bonorum conſenfia; 
dolor acceſſt bonis viris; virtus non eſt imminuta. Nihil eſt damni 
factum novi, oo: goed erat, inventum eſt. In unius hominis'pergiti 


judicio plures ſimiles reperti ſunt, 2 
him 
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kim who had ſtifled the | conſpiracy of Catiline. 


heve that the dinger 


was ſo great or ſo near. He 


confided in the affection that all honeſt men had for 


him, upon the honourable proofs of it that were 
ſhewn by the multitude, and eſpecially upon his 


friendſhip with Pompey,” on which he could not fully 


rely, but according to all appearance' it was likely to 
be extremely uſeful to him. This reminds me to re- 


turn to Pompey, who is going to enter a new 


2 
* 


courſe, very different from what he had taken before. 


He had ſhone in war, but did not come off with o 
much honour in his domeſtic and civil affairs. 

It is true, that at his return from Aſia, he ſkewed 
at firſt an example of great moderation. The hiſto- 
rians agree, that, with the army he brought back with 
him, he might have made himſelf maſter of Rome 
and the Commonwealth. All men ſaw him, and ve 
much feared he would do what was fo eaſy to him. 
Craſſus went ſo far as to fly out of the city with his 
children, and carried with him as much of his trea- 
ſure as he could. Nevertheleſs, it was thought that 
this ſtep, which made ſo much noiſe, had more of arti- 
fice than real fear in it: and that his deſign was to 
render Pompey odious. 


This, who had never any deſign to ſeize on the ſo- vel. U. 


vereign authority by force, put a ſtop to all clamours 40. 


and ſuſpicions by diſbanding his army as ſoon as he — 
Arrived at Brunduſium, he called Dio. 


ſet foot in Italy. 
his ſoldiers together, and after making a ſpeech” to 
them ſuitable to the occaſion, he ordered them to ſe- 
parate, and each to retire to his own habitation; and 
yet he had a very ſpecious pretence for keeping them 
together. It was a cuſtom, founded both on reaſon 
and equity, that the army ſhould triumph with their 
General. But he choſe rather to deprive his triumph 


of ſo honourable an attendance, than to give any un- 
caſineſs to the citizens. 


The zeal and adminiſtration of the People gave 
him an opportunity of repeating ſo fine an e 
or 


8 
CI Ac. 
cero knew that he was threatened, but did not be- 1 


AC 
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2 . for when they ſaw him returned to Italy, after ſo many 
_ victories, as from a journey only made for his plea- 
fare; without any other retinue but his particular 
_ « friends, there gathered ſo great à concourſe about 
bim, and the multitude increaſed ſo on the road, that 
\ at his arrival at the gates of Rome, if he had had any 
ill deſigns againſt the public liberty, he would have 
no need of any other army than that which had vo- 
luntarily formed itſelf to attend him. He took no 
advantage of it; but contented himſelf with the glo- 
rious reception he met with: all the city went out to 
pay their reſpects to him, the young people at a great 
diſtance, others farther or nearer according to their 
ſtrength, and the Senate at the entrance of the walls. 
He was obliged to wait ſome months at the gates 
of the city, till a convenient time for his triumph. 
But his authority had not the leſs influence in affairs, 
as I have already obſerved; and every one endea- 
voured to draw to his fide ſo powerful a Citizen. Ci- 
cero on one hand, and his adverſaries on the other; 
had already taken their time, whilſt he was yet in 
Aſia. Pompey, always diſſembling, always artful, 
kept himſelf upon the reſerve, and feemed willing to 
float between the two parties. Cicero in one of the 
letters we have of his, makes complaints to him, with 
that noble freedom which is ſo becoming to great 
men. 1 have done,” ſays he to him, < thoſe 
«* things which I thought you would have vouchſafed 
„ to have given me joy upon, botlr as a friend and 
« as a citizen. I gueſs the reaſon of your ſilence; 
4 you are afraid there are ſome people would be of. 
* fended at any praiſe you ſhould give me, But 


Res eas geſſi, quarum aliquam in tuis literis, & noſtræ necoſſitu - 
dinis & Reipublicæ causi, gratulationem exſpectavi: quem ego abs te 
rmiſſam eſſe arbitror, quod vererere ne cujus animum offenderes. 
ſcito, ea quz nos pro patriz ſalute geſſimus, orbis terre judicid 
ac teſtimonio comprobari. Quz, quum veneris, tanto confilio tanta, 
que animi magnitudine à me geſta eſſe cognoſces, ut tibi multò majori 
quam Africanus fuit, me non multò minorem quam Lælium, facile & 


in Republich, & in amicitia, conjunctum efle Patiare. Cic. ad Fam, 


V. Tv 


* know 
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« know that what I have done. for the gagd of my R A 
« countrys_has met with the approbation of all the 6 
« «world, When you ſhall be here, yowwill ck no... | 
edge ſo much wildom and grearnels. of ſoul, in = 
my conduct, that you will not be aſhamed, your 
ho are without doubt greater than Scipio Africa- 
« nus, to make an alliance, both in Private ſociety, 
and for the affairs of the public, with a man who: - 
« yields hut little to Lælius.“ A 
The complaints of Cicero were to very little pur - Cic. pro 
oſe, if they did not even do him an injury, as it N 6 
hood ſaid, and he but feebly denies, It is certain. 
that he had but little reaſon to he ſatisfied with Pom- 
pey at their firſt interview notwithſtanding, he re- | 
ceived a very gracious compliment from him. The cCic. Pl. 
conqueror of the Eaſt ſaid to Cicero, that he was Ob- Gref de 
liged to him for ſeeing his country again, and that 7 
he ſhould have come to little effect prepared for a 
third triumph, if he had not preſerved the place where 
he was to triumph. Theſe were only words, that 
were not capable of impoſing upon a man fa clear- 
lighted as him we are ſpeaking of. Atticus, who had 
ſeen Pompey on the road, had already wrote to his 
friend, that this General praiſed his Conſulſhip, ſince 
he durſt no longer blame it. And we ſhall ſee here cic 24 
in what manner Cicero wrote in his turn to Atticus. — 
« Pompey * eſteems me very much, as he would have ” 
« it thought: he embraces, cheriſhes me; he praiſes 
* me aloud ; whilſt at the hottom of his heart, and 
« in a manner that may be ſeen through, he is jea- 
“ lous of my glory. I do not find in him any true 
*« ſweetneſs, any frankneſs, any ſincere and direct 
« views to the affairs of the Commonwealth. nothing 


«* exalted, nothing generous or free,” This picture 


k s © % , 
* Tuus ille amicug, (ſeinꝰ quem dicam ? de qua tu ad me ſcripfiſti, 
poſtea quam non auderet reprehendere, laudate cx 1. nos, — oſ- 
tendit, admedum diligit, amplectitur, amat; apertè laudat; occultè, 
ſed ita ut perſpicuum fit, invidet. Nihil comes, nihil ſimplex, nihil 


by 7% ze h ihil i ihil forte, nihil liberum. 
b. err nihil illuſtre, nihil forte, n . 
* does 
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n , does not After lim; and if it hardly refembles what 


| > Cicero has elſewhere ſaid of Pompey, there i#no doubt 


yidepet, toties ſe beneficium meum vidg 


. # 
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dut more credit is to be given to a letter wrote from 


the abundance of the heart, than to harangues made 


4 


to be delivered before numerous auditories. Beſides, 


1 do not think it difficult to reconcile theſe things: 
men are oftentimes different from themſelves, as they 
- ſhew themſelves on the theatre of the world, and as 

1 private; therefore it is not to be 
wondered at, if the heroes of Cicero's orations, ſhould 
have characters not much to be eſteemed in his letters. 


they are ſeen 


Pompey fully verified, by his conduct, the idea that 
Cicero had of him. When he harangued the People 
for the firſt time after his return, be willing to 
keep fair with every one, he ſpoke in ſuch a manner, 


as to give ſatisfaction to nobody; and his diſcourſe 


was received with great indifference. The Conſul 
Meſſalla having deſired his opinion, in the Senate, on 
the affair of Clodius, which was ſtill carrying on, 
Pompey thought he had done a great deal by praiſing, 
in Fe the authority and decrees of the Aſſembly; 
and in ſetting himſelf down by Cicero, he told him, 
he thought he had ſufficiently explained himſelf on 


his Conſulſhip. It is true, that Cicero having done 


nothing but with the advice of the Senate, his admi- 


niſtration was included in the encomiums given by 


Pompey z. but it is true alſo, that theſe encomiums 


- were very vague. | 275 
Craſſus acted quite othgrwiſe ; he, who might have 


eomplained that Cicero had not done him juſtice on 
many occaſions, and had always endeavoured to extol 
Pompey to his prejudice. - Having obſerved that the 
bare ſuſpicion 'of being willing to ſpeak well of Ci- 
cero's Conſulſhip had done - honour to Pompey, he 


expatiated with Pompey on that ſubject. He ſaid, 


« That * if he was a Citizen and Senator, if he en- 
joyed his liberty and his life, he was indebted to Ci- 


* Se, quad eſſet Senator, quod eivis, qudd liber, quod viveret, mihi 

acceptum referre ; quoties conjugem, quoties domum, quoties patriam 
idee. .Cic, ad Att. I, 14 

cero 
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cero for them ; that as often as he ſaw. his family, bis Ark. . 


and to expreſs their intimacy, that knot of young de- 
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wife and his country, ſo often ſhould he call to mind 3 8 
che obligation he had to him, who had preſerved them 
to him. rd to | TO 9 
This diſcourſe awakened Pompey, being piqued tg 
find that Craſſus had ſhewn- him what was his duty, 
and taken advantage of the occaſion which he had neg- 
lected to gain himſelf 8 or — 27 to 
find, that the ſervices of Cicero were ry ſo great, 
and that the encomiums he had given im were ſo well 
received by the Senate. met we 
All the world knows, that the foible of Cicerg, was 
the love of praiſe; therefore there is no need to ſay 
how much he was pleaſed with Craſſus. NeWrrhe- 
leſs he willingly received the little that Pompey gave 
him in obſcure words and ambiguous expreſſions. 
But when he was to ſpeak. himſelf, he diſplayed all 
the ſails of his eloquence. to ſet himſelf out before a + 
new auditor, ſuch a one as Pompey. Fine peri 
happy turns, bold and noble figures, flowed from his 
mouth. He boaſted of the wiſdom and reſolution of 
the Senate, the agreement of the order of - Knights 
with the firſt body of the Republic, and of the union 
of all Italy for the common ſafety. He ſpoke of the 
remains of the conſpiracy that were yet left, of the 
abundance of proviſions, and of the tranquillity that 
the government enjoyed. You * know,” ſaid he 
to Atticus, what noiſe, and what turmoil I make, 
« when I treat of theſe things; and therefore I ſhall 
e not enlarge upon it here, becauſe I believe you 
« may have heard of it in Greece where you are.” 
To all the advances that Cicero made Pompey, he 
found no other return but the latter's acting a farce, _. 
of which the public was the dupe. The populace 1 
was perſuaded that Pompey loved Cicero tenderly ; 


bauchees, who had been in a ſtrict alliance with Cati- 
8 f a - 
* Noſti jam in hic materia ſonitus noftros : tanti fuerunt, ut ego ed 
brevior, ſim, quòd eos uſque iſtinc exauditos putem. N 1 * 7 
* * "TELE „„ „ „a 1 
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_ kared . other affairs of the ſtate. We have al- 


a very b 


| und reputation, nor employ that credit which was fo 


691. 
* formed of his own Prenomen and t 
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line, called Pompey Cneus Cicero, glving lim a name 

firfiggne' of kiff 
to hom they thought he was ſtrictly united. In trugh, 
the behaviour of Pompey towards Cicero was at leaſt 
£quivocal till the time of his baniſhment. 7, 
je did not follow the beſt principles in what re- 


n that he preſented the Commonweakh with 
nſul in the perſon of Pupius Piſo. He 
did the ſame this/year, and undertook, in ſpight of 
every body, to put another creature of his own in his 
plage, whoſe principal merit was, that of being a good 
dancer. This was Afranius. To ſucceed in this, 
Pompey did not go about it in the ways of ' honour 


ready 


# 
much his due; but that method, ſeys Cicero, of 
which Philippus ſo well expreſſed the efficacy, when 


he faid; there was no town impregnabie, when an afs 


loaded with gold could enter ifito-it. Money was diſ. 
twibuted with profuſion, and it was reported, that the 
Conſul Piſo was-the manager of this trafic between the 
two parties. | , 

Cato no pleaſed himſelf to think he had refuſed 
the alliance of Pompey: For this, who had proved 
the ſteadineſs of Cato when he had undertaken to 
manage Piſo's election to the Conſulſhip, not doubt. 
ing but he ſhould again find him thwarting his pur: 
oſes on other occaſions, was willing to gain him to 
is fide, and therefore demanded his two neices in 
marriage, the eldeſt for himſelf, and the youngeſt for 
his ſon. The wife and ſiſter of Cato were charmed 
with fo advatitageous x propoſition. But for himfelf, 
ever rigid, he anſwered Munatius, who was charged 
with the negotiation, in the following manner: Tell 


++< Pompey, that Cato will not ſuffer himfelf to k 


taken by the women. I amobliged to him for his 


0 —— invitis trudit —— — ; auli 1 atque in eo 
neque auctoritate, e gratiã pugnat quibus Philippus omnia 
caſtell i dicebat, in quæ —— 1 auro 


la expugnari 
* poſſet — CIC, ad Att. I. 16. 
* 


a « bene- 
3 
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« benevolence. As long as he ſhall form no defigris A. R. 44 
« but what are juſt and reaſonable, he may ror ar 42 K. 
4 on a friendſhip on my part more ſteady than any 
e that can be produced by the neareſt allies. But 1 
« ſhall give him no hoſtages that may be capable of 
« tying up my hands when it is neceflary to defend 
„4 my country.” sf 6 EF 
Plutarch is of opinion that Cato carried his auſterity 
too far in this inſtance ; on if 5 
the marriages propoſed, WOt e prevented 
the alliance between Pompey and Cæſar, which he 
thought might occaſion the ruin of the Empire, and 
did occaſion that of the Government: In ſhort, that 
Cato, by fearing to be drawn in to countenance the 
flighter faults of Pompey, had expoſed him to be- 
come, as it happened in effect, the fupport and de- 
fender of greater and more pernicious: acts of juſtice. 
I am afraid tl that this hiſtorian, in other matters ſo wiſe, 
has here judged by the event : For may it not be an- 
ſpwered that Czſar, if he had not become the father- 
in-law of Pompey, might have found in their com- | 
ſuperiority of his genius, . 


mon ambition, and in 


d wherewithal to have formed this union, ſo neceſſary 

d to his views, and ſo fatal to liberty? For my part, I 

'0 cannot help admiring a virtue which is not to be 

r- dazzled by the blaze of fortune, and which in en- 

= gagements, very innocent in themſelves, can foreſee, 

0 and dread the neceſſity of being obliged to concur in 

n the abuſe: and violation of the lass. 

T Thus the perfons themſelves thought who. were the 

d moſt intereſted in the affair, and who had at firſt 

, blamed Cato's inflexibility. His wife and ſiſter, 

d when they ſaw the tricks that were uſed to make 
i Afranius Conſul, and the corruption ſq publickly © * 
- practiſed, that they went ſo far, according to Plu- 

s tarch, as to receive the money in the gardens of Pom- 


pey, very readily acquieſced in the reflection of 

Cato thereupon, who ſaid to them, Vou now be- 

e hold the indignities in which we muſt have ſhared, * 

had we accepted the alliance of Pompey,” =: 
wn Afranius © 
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it venal, and procuring it, by the ſtrength of money; 
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pon the Conſfulſhip as the 
of his exploits, and who had been raiſe 
merit, made no ſcruple to diſparage it, by 


for ſuch as never could have obtained it otherwiſe.” 
This reflection, which Plutarch made with regard td 
Pompey, Cicero had made before with regard to him- 
ſelf before the election of Afranius. T Behold, “ 
ſaid he to Atticus, the Conſulſhip, which Curio 
called an apotheoſis, becoming, if ſuch a man arrives 
at it, the royalty of the bean. It is much better to 
philoſophize as you do, and regard all theſe Conſul- 
ſhips as dirt.“ The common language of all ambi- 
tious men, when things do not go n to their 
mind, but which oftentimes their actions give the 
le to. Afranius had for his Collegue Q. Metellus 
Celer, a man of a great name, and who maintained 
the nobleneſs of his birth by that of his ſentiments. 

. Celer was juſt returned from Ciſalpine Gaul, which 
he had governed after his Pretorſhip in quality of 
Proconſul. It was in the time of this adminiſtration 
that the fact happened Þ, which Pliny and Pomponius 
Mela relate after Cornelius Nepos. They ſay that the 
King of the Suevi || gave to Metellus Celer, Pro- 
conſul of Gaul, ſome Indians, who having embarked 
in their own country to go and trade with foreigners, 
had been fo violently driven out of their way by a 
ſtorm, that they were brought upon the coaſts of 
Germany. Such an event was very uſeful to the an- 


e Thy Te A ag, Ic dure dt % eie ade A. 
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Sed heus tu, videſne Conſulatum illum noſtrum, quem Curio 
antea dat vocabat, fi hic factus erit fabam mimum- futurum. 
Quare, ut opinor, 9Aacv:qrricr, id quod tu facis, & iſtos Conſulatus 
non flocci, ia Cic. ad Att. I. 16. | 

t Pighius and Freinſhemius place this fact in the year that followed 
the Conſulſhip of Metellus Celer, and which was that of his death. 
It is true that Tranſalpine Gaul had fallen to his department, but it 
is very likely he never ſet foot in that Province, being prevented 'by- 
his death. 

IA People of Germany, who. gave name to Swapia. 


tient 
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nent geographers,” who wanted a proof that our con- A. R. bot. 


tinent is quite environed by ſeas, - For us, if this fact 


was true; it is only another inſtance added to thoſe; 


by which it has been proved, that the Cape of Good 


Ant. 
6r, 


Hope had been doubled many ages before the Por- 


tugueſe made the diſcovery of it: But I cannot but 
ſiſpe& that theſe ler Indians were inhabitants 
of the weſtern coaſts of Africa. This wandering then 


was not ſo very extraordinary, and the fact becomes 


a great deal more probable. Mr. Huet, in his Hiſ- 
tory of Trade, makes them come from a very differ- 
ent country, and thinks it highly probable that they 
were people of Lapland. In his work may be ſeen 
thoſe reaſons of conformity which inſpired him with 
that thought. | | 


The triumph of Pompey. was deferred for ſome p1;c. 4; 
months, without doubt to have time to get together 26. and 


all the train that was to attend it: at length it was 


xxxvii. 2. 
Plut. 


celebrated on the 28th and 29th of September. The Pomp. 


laſt of theſe was the birth · day of the triumpher. Two — 


days were taken up in this pomp, on account of the 


pian. 
thrid. 


immenſe number of the monuments of Pompey's 


glory, which were chiefly to adorn it: and even two 


days were not ſufficient for it; but there remained 


wherewithal to have magnificently decorated another 


triumph, if there had been need of it. 
An inſcription was carried at the head, which fig- 


nified, that PomPEY, AFTER HE HAD DELIVERED ALL - 


THE MARITIME COASTS FROM PIRATES, AND GIVEN 


TO THE RouAN PEOPLE THE EMPIRE OF THE SEA, 


TRIUMPHED OVER AS1a, PonTus, ARMENIA, PapH- 


LAGONIA, CAPPADOCIA, SYRIA, THE SCYTHIANS, 
THE JEWS, THE ALBANIANS, IBERIA, THE- ISLAND 
OF CRETE, THE BASTERNA, AND LASTLY OVER THE 
Kixos MirnRIůu TES and Tickangs. - He added 
himſelf, when after his triumph he harangued the 


People, according to cuſtom, to give an account of oroc.vi.s. 
his exploits, * That he had fought. with two and Plin. 


twenty Kings ; and had fo far extended the frontiers 
of the Empire, that Aſia Minor, which, before his 
Vol. VIII. D con- 
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. conqueſts, was the laſt of the Provinces belonging to 
- the Roman People, was now in the center of them.“ 
I I ſhall join to this another inſcription, which repre- 


ſeats the victories of Pompey in a freſh light. It was 


placed by the Victor in the temple of Minerva, to- 
wards the building of which he had conſecrated a part 
of the ſpoils. The following is as it is preſerved by 


* Pliny: Cx. Powuyty THz GREAT, General“ or Tas 


RoMAN ARMS, HAVING MADE AN END OF A THIRTY 
YEARS WAR, VANQUISHED, pur TO FLIGHT, OR 
BROUGHT ro COMPOSITION, TWO MILLIONS'ON E' HUN 
DRED AND EfGHTY-THREE THOUSAND MEN; HAVING 
SUNK, OR TAKEN, EIGHT HUNDRED FORTY-SIX VES$- 
SELS; HAVING SUBDUVED ALL THE COUNTRIES BE-+ 
TWEEN THE PALus Morris AND THE RED SEA, HAS 


- JUSTLY ACQUITTED HIMSELF OF THE VOW HE MADE 


To MINERVA. | 
The riches diſplayed in this triumph were prodi- 
gious, and added a new degree of luxury and cor- 


ruption to the Roman manners, particularly with re- 


ſpe& to jewels, which till that time had been but 
little known in Rome. There were to be ſeen in it 
a pair of tables for play, made of two precious ſtones, 


four feet long and three feet wide. A moon of gold, 


weighing near forty- ſeven French marks +; three 
beds for the table, of gold alſo, one of which, as it 
was preſented, belonged to Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſ- 
pes; gold veſſels, enriched with precious ſtones, 
enough to furniſh nine buffets ; three ſtatues of gold, 
one of Minerva, one of Mars, and the other of Apollo; 
the golden vine of Ariſtobulus, which has been ſpoken 
of before; three and thirty crowns of pearl; a little 
chapel conſecrated to the Mules, all of pearl, with a 
ſan-dial at top; laſtly, the effigies of Pompey himſelf, 
made alſo of pearl. There was carried beſides a 


* The word Imperator, as it is in the Latin, in this place is a title 
of honour, that the ſoldiers gave with acclamations to their General, 
after a great victory. There is no word in our language that anſwers 
to it, 

+ Of eight ounces each. 
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cheſt filled with jewels and rings of great value, which s 
had belonged to Mithridates, and which Pompey 3. 
conſecrated in the Capitol with the golden vine, | 
much other riches. Add the throne and- ſceptre of 
the ſame: Mithridates, and a buſt of that Prince in 
gold, of the height of eight cubits a filver ſtatue of 
Pharnaces, grandfather of Mithridates; . chariots of 
gold and ſilver, Among the natural curioſities the plin. xii.4. 
ebony tree, which had never been ſeen at Rome, ap- 
peared there, for the firſt time, in this triumph. 
The gratifications given by the triumpher to the 
officers and ſoldiers were alſo expreſſed in a picture, 
that paſſed along in the ſhew. It was therein ſhewn, 
that Pompey had given a thouſand talents * to his 
Lieutenants and Quæſtors, who had defended the 
coaſts in the war with the Pirates, and that there was 
not any. one of his ſoldiers who had not received ſix 
thouſand ſeſterces +. Beſides theſe ſums, which were 
certainly the fruits of the war, and without which 
Pompey could not have been able to have done him- 
ſelf this honour, he brought into the public treaſury 
in ſilver coined, or plate, twenty thouſand talents Þ ; 
and an inſcription declared, that he had almoſt tripled 
the revenue of the Commonwealth, which before 
him amounted to. not above fifty millions of drachmas 
a year; and that it would receive, from the countries 
alone which he had conquered, eighty-five millions. 

To all this ſhew of- wealth, was joined a more mi- 
litary equipage : waggons filled with arms of all forts, 
beaks of ſhips, a great multitude of priſoners of war, 
not loaded with chains, as had been the-cuſtom in 
former times, but every one at liberty, and dreſſed 
after the mode of their country. Immediately before 
the triumphal car, marched the Kings, Princes, and 
great Lords, who had been taken in arms, or deliver- 
ed as hoſtages, to the number of three handred and 


About 150,000 pounds ſterli . 
+ About 43 pounds ſterlin * 
About three millions ſterling, 
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and chiefs of the Cilician pirates: Princeſſes of Scythia: 


Zoꝛima, the wife of old Tigranes : ſeven children of 
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twenty-fourz young Tigranes was particularly takeg 
notice of, with his wite and daughter, and Queen 


Mithridates, viz. five Princes, Artaphernes, Cyrus, 
Oxathres, Xerxes, and Darius; and the two Prin- 
ceſſes, Orſabaris and Eupetra: Olthaces, who had 
reigned in Colchis: Ariſtobulus, King of the Jews, 
. 12 ſon Antigonus and two daughters. Tyrants 


Freren www £A= Lu. 


three Albanian Generals, two Iberian : The hoſtages 
of theſe People, and of the King of Comagena'; and 
laſt of all Menander, Commander in chief of Mithrt- 
dnn . 
Several pictures followed, which repreſented the 
vanquiſhed Kings, or the battles gained either by 
Pompey or his Lieutenants. Eſpecially the adven- 
tures of Mithridates were painted in every circum- 
ſtance ; the nocturnal battle, wherein he was entirely 
defeated ; his flight; the ſiege that he maintained in 
the Fort of * Panticapzum ; his death ; and that of 
his two daughters who choſe to die with him. There 
were likewiſe ſeen the portraits of ſeveral other of his 
children, of both ſexes, who died before him. The 
Gods of the Barbarians cloſed this long train of pic- 
tures, carried by the people who adored them, in 
triumph, who drew the attention of the ſpectators, by 
the ſingularity of their appearance and habits. Ap- 
pian places here another inſcription, which with the 
names of the conquered Kings bore thoſe of thirty= 
nine towns founded by Pompey in different regions 
of the Eaſt. n | ; 
Next Pompey appeared himſelf, in a carr ſhining 
with precious ſtones, cloathed in a military caſſock, 
ſaid to be that of Alexander, which Mithridates had 
found among the treaſure brought into the iſland: of 
Cos by Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, grand-mother of 5 


o 
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Ptolomy Alexander II. The carr of the triumpher 1 
was followed by the principal officers of his army, Ml 
* Hod, Pantico, | | 7 

Lieu- 
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Lieutenant-Generals, Tribunes, and others, ſome A. 1 Gyre | 


on foot and ſome on. horſeback. © The army ſhould ** 
have been there, as I have obſerved, entirely: But 
abſent for reaſons that had engaged Pompey to diſ- 


band it, it did him more honour, than if it had march- ; 


ed in his train pouring forth their applauſes. 
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The Roman ferocity was ſoftened. ede ——— Liv. Epit. 


who, in preceding triumphs, were either 
kept in priſons, were now treated with more huma- 


nity. They were ſent back to their own countries: 
only Ariſtobulus and Tigranes were detained, that 
Hyrcanus and old Tigranes might 2 peace in their | 


dominions. 


This laſt triumph fully confirmed to Pompey the 


ſirname of the Great: all the People aſſembled gave 


it him with acclamations, and he was then in effect 
the greateſt of the Romans. It was remarked, as a 
ſingular glory to him, that in his three triumphs, he 
had ſucceſſively preſented to the view of the Romans 


the three parts of the known world. For Africa had 
ſupplied him with matter for his firſt triumph, Europe 


for his ſecond, and Aſia for his third; fo that his cou 
queſts ſcemed to embrace the whole univerſe. 


He had been compared in his youth to Alexander, | 


and ſome writers, to render the compariſon more per- 
fect, ſuppoſed that he was under thirty-four years of 
age when he triumphed-over Mithridates. The truth 
is, that he was paſt his forty-fifth. It were to be 
wiſhed “, ſays Plutarch, that he had reſembled Alex- 
ander by . before fortune abandoned him. The 


time that he lived after his third triumph brought 


him nothing but an odious poſterity and diſgraces with- 
out return. For employing unjuſtly in favour of 


* 'Ne dv 5 av 1rd 1c A waved pane, Z 2 Ty AMZdvdpe TYyav 
in ye, ix xpirs durE rde gu © iu rexlae zen xu ide de, x, 
Tag Svguxtate 55 > Unpo0 ny 610wn - aduThe ixThraTo Sura pans race, pa poles 
ie d A Jixaioe deer i xiicoit ie cee Toru The d diene do, . 
© 205 papun » {45494 Thc 4b Lora pes rare, * x ν v 
rie rav ui % Nb Thy Toruen, Tay dit ra memes, * rere 
Thy 4 ie xur, sTw-d12, The Iloperms dur ee Kap idee ini Thy Tv 
na Thy a\Nwr 17008 TiTHy arimprls 3% xaTtCahr. PLut, Pour. 
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AR. 691. others, that authority which he himſelf had acquired 


| means, as much as he increaſed their ſtrength, 
by ſo much he diminiſhed his own glory, and at length 
ruined himſelf, without knowing how to nt it by 
the greatneſs of his own power. The ſtrong places, 
when the enemy had entered them, transfe their 
ſtrength to the Victor, and helped themſelves to pur 
on their own fetters ; thus the power of Pompey, after 
having been employed to raiſe Czfar againſt the Com- 
monwealth, m by. the ſame Cæſar to deftroy and 


whom he had ſubdued all others.” 
The growth of Cæſar and the ruin of Pompey are the 
principal objects to fix our attention for a ſeries of ſe- 


veral years. But before we enter upon this, we haye 


ſome other facts of leſs importance to relate. 


SECT. 1. 


The death of Catulus. Cenſors. Games. The bears of 
Numidia. The beginning of the cuſtom to interrupt 
the combats of the gladiators, by going to dinner. Mo- 
tions in Gaul. The expedition of Scaurus againſt 
Aretas, King of one part of Arabia, 9. Cicero governs 
Alia for the ſpace of three years, The Prætorſbip of 
Ofavius, father of Auguſtus. His conduf# in the go- 
vernment of Macedonia. His deatb. The charatitrs 
of the two Conſuls. The authority of the Senate was at 

- that time weakened, and the order of Knights turned 
out of it. Pompey demands the confirmation of 'bis 
acts. Lucullus oppoſes it in the Senate. A law pro- 
poſed by a Tribune of the People, to aſſign lands to the 
ſoldiers of Pompey. . The ambiguous condu#t of Cicero 
throughout this whole affair. The Conſul. Metellus op- 
poſes the law. Motions of the Helvetii in Gaul. The 
Conſul is put into priſon by the Tribune Flavius. Tube 
conſtancy of the Conſul. Pompey allies «with Clodius. 
Clodius attempts to make himſelf a Plebeian, to get the 
office of Tribune. Cæſar, at the expiration of his 
Ur etorſhip, having the province of Ulterior Spain 
"wy | aſſigned 
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affiencd to him, is fepped by bis treditors, when be 


6d would havg gone” thither. Crafſus delivers bim from 
— the moſt importunate. The faying of Ceſar concerning 

1 a pitiful little town in the Alps. He creates a war in 

by Spain, and obrains ſeveral advatages from it. An 
2 admirable action of one of Caſar's ſoldiers, Cæſar ' 

__ ' adminiſtration belvved. He returns into Italy, and de- 

”= clines a triumph to gain the Conſulſhip. He forms the 

wo Triumvirate. 1s named Conſul with Bibulus. A law 

op ta aboliſb tolls and duties paid upon entering Rome or 


am parts of Italy. Combats of gladiators given by 
Fauſtus Sylla in honout of his father, The Apollinarian 
games given by Lentulus Spinther the Pretor. A piece 
of painting in freſco brought from Lacedemonia to 


Rome. * 


T3 > 
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HE Commonwealth loſt, this year, one of its A. R. 652. 
ſupports in the perſon of Catulus. Without Ant. C. 

greatly ſhining by ſuperior talents, an uniform con- pio 1. 

duct, upright deſigns, always directed to the publick xxxvii. 

good, a conſtant attachment to ariſtocratical maxims, 

and, in a word, all the qualities of an excellent Citi- 

zen and a wiſe Senator, had gained him great authority. 

Cicero, who praiſes him in ſeveral parts of his works, 

extols him particularly for his . conſtancy, which * 

was proof againſt the moſt threatening ſtorms, and not 

to be ſeduced by thoſe honours, which were diſpenſed 

by popular favour, ſo that neither hope or fear could 

ever lead him out of thoſe paths he had chalked out 

to himſelf, If Catulus had lived longer, it would 

have been a ſenſible affliction to him to have ſeen 

Cæſar, his declared enemy, taking fuch haſty ſtrides, 

and openly preparing the way to opprels liberty. 

This ſame year there were Cenſors, but their names 

continue unknown. We know, however, that they 

prepared the regiſter of the Senate, which was more 

numerous than formerly, becauſe they introduced 


* Quem (Catulum) neque periculi tempeſtas, neque honoris aura 
potuit unquam de ſuo curſu, aut ſpe, aut metu, demovere. Pro 


Sex. n. 101. | : 
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A.R. gr into it all thoſe who had poſſeſſed any poſt in the ma. 

21. giſtracy. Whereas till that time curule offices alone 

gave a right to thoſe who had enjoyed them to be ad. 

mitted into the Senate, and named as Senators in the 

Lapis An- firſt promotion. As to performing the luſtre, which 

cyr. put an end to all the operations of the Cenſorſhip, 

| that ceremony was not uſed under the Cenſors I am 

ſpeaking of, and continued to be interrupted for the 

ſpace of one and forty years, from the time of: the 

Cenſors Gellius and Lentulus, to that of the fixth 
Conſulſhip of Auguſtus. | 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, curule. ædile, on the 17th 

of September, gave games to the people, in which he 

cauſed a hundred bears of Numidia to fight with a 

Plin. vii, hundred Ethiopian huntſmen. Pliny, who relates 

36. this fact, after the annals of the time, was puzzled to 

know what theſe bears of Numidia could be, becauſe 

this animal, as he pretends, was unknown in Africa. 

Some learned men have aſſerted, that they were 

lions, which the Romans called thus through igno- 

rance, as they called the firſt elephants which they 

ſaw in the war with Pyrrhus, by the name of Lucanian 

oxen, But we are nat to judge of the times of which 


we are now giving the hiſtory, by the rudeneſs of the 


more remote ages; beſides, the Romans had often- 
times ſeen lions. Sylla particularly had cauſed a hun- 
dred to fight in the games which he gave during his 
Prætorſhip: Therefore I cannot eaſily perſuade my- 
ſelf, that they could be fo groſly miſtaken, as to give 
the name of bears to lions. I leave this point to be 
diſcuſſed by thoſe who are more learned than myſelf. 
Dio has obſerved, that it was alſo in this year that 
the people began to leave the combats of the gladia- 
tors to go to dinner, and returned afterwards to the 
ſpectacle, which was wont till that time to continue 
all day without interruption. The Roman manners 
in poliſhing, weakened them in every thing; and in- 
ſtead of that maſculine vigour which formerly appear- 
ed in all their pleaſures, it was obſerved, that they 

more and more conſidered their eaſe and _— 
Aya 
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Affairs abroad afford us but. little matter to treat A. N.. 
of. In Gaul there was ſome. movement, but of no 6. 


great importance. I forbear to give an account of it 


till I come to ſpeak of Cæſars wars. 


Scaurus, who had been left by Pompey. in Syria, 
made an-incurſion into the territories of Arabia. As 


the country is bad and difficult, he would have found 
himſelf a good deal embarraſſed, if Antipater, by the 


order of Hyrcanus, had not furniſhed him with thoſe 


proviſions that he wanted for his army. The ſame 
Antipater negotiated a treaty between Scaurus and 
Aretas, King of the Nabatean Arabians : And the 
Roman retired for a ſum of money given by the Ara- 
bian. Peace was equally neceſſary for them both. 


Quintius Cicero, the brother of the orator, having 


been Prætor the preceding year, when he went out of 


that office, had the province of Aſia given to him, 


and continued there three years. So long an admi- 
niſtration afforded nothing memorable, but the fineſt 
monuments that remain of it are the letters written to 
him by his brother during that time; icularly 
the firſt, which is known to all the world, and con- 


tains the fineſt maxims, and moſt excellent advice to 


all thoſe who fill high poſts. Quintius was a man 


very different from his brother, impetuous, fantaſtical, 


and eaſily provoked. It is true, he ſoon came to 
himſelf again, which is the ſign of a good temper 
at bottom. But his paſſion was very troubleſome to 


thoſe who were to obey him; and his caprices and 


whims oftentimes exerciſed the patience of his brother 
and of Atticus, whoſe ſiſter he had married. 


Cicero, more than once, propoſed to him the ex- Suet.Aug, 
ample of C. Octavius, the father of Auguſtus, who 2 44 q 
was Pretor this year, and who had made himſelf Fr. I. 1, 2. 


much eſteemed in that employment. The family of 
Octavius had given many Conſuls to Rome, but this 
Gentleman was of a branch which never had arrived 
at any honours. His anceſtors had been always con- 
tented with the degree of Knighthood. C. Octavius, 


dig 


vho was the firſt that introduced into this branch the 
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ported the ſplendor of his titles by his virtue. Cicero 
makes an encomium on the conduct he maintained ia 
his Pretorſhip. He attributes to him all the quali- 
ties of a great Magiſtrate, affabiliry, mildneſs accom- 
panied with a juſt ſeverity, and an exact enquiry into 
affairs. All * acceſſes were open to his tribunal, 
ſays Cicero, the Lictor never drove any one from it; 


the Cryer never impoſed filence: Every one ſpoke as 


often and as long as he pleaſed. This indulgence 


might perhaps have ſeemed too great, if it had not 
ferved to make the ſeverity he uſed in other caſes 
the more approved of. Cruel and covetous men, who 
had enriched themſelves under Sylla, by Octavius 
were obliged to refund, and to reſtore what they 
had unjuſtly and forcibly taken away. Thoſe in the 
Magiſtracy who had made any unjuſt decrees, were 
judged by the ſame law. This ſeverity might per- 


haps have ſeemed too rigorous, if it had not been 


tempered: by many acts of humanity and indulgence.” 

o make an end of all that relates to Octavius, 1 
ſhall add, by anticipation, that after the year of his 
Pretorſhip was expired, he was ſent to govern Ma- 


cedonia, where C. Antonius, the collegue of Cicero 


in his Conſulſhip, had gained a very bad character. 
Octavius, at his departure, had it in charge to deſtroy 
ſome remains of the troops of Spartacus, and of the 
conſpiracy of Catiline, which uniting together, had 
ſeized on the territories of Thurium: and he acquitted 
himſelf of this commiſſion with ſucceſs. 


Being arrived in Macedonia, he gave equal proofs 


of his courage and his —.— He overcame, in 4 
great battle, the Beſſi and the Thracians, and received 


His rebus nuper C. Octavius jucundiſſimus fuit ; apud quem pri- 
mus Lictor quievit, tacuit accenſus: quoties quiſque voluit dixit, & 
az voluit diu. Quibus ille rebus fortaſſe nimis lenis videretur, ni 

lenitas illam ſeveritatem tueretur. Cogebantur ſullani homines 
que per vim & metum abſtulerant, reddere. Qui in Magiſtratibus 
injuriose decreverant, eodem ipſis privatis erat jure parendum. Hæc 
illlus ſeveritas acerba videretur, niſi multis condimentis humanitatis 


mitigaretur. Cic. ad Q. Fr. I. 27. 
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from his ſoldiers the title of Imperator. The ſubjects A;R.6gr- 


of the Empire proce him very much for his admi- 
niftration, and he was extremely well beloved by 
them. Of this we have Cicero ftill for a voucher, 
He repreſents to his brother, who was then in the 
third year of his government of Afia, © that his 
neighbour Octavius made himſelf adored by the Peo- 


ple. And yet, adds“ he with grief, he had never 


read the Cyropedia or the Eulogium of Ageſilaus by 


Xenophon. He was unacquainted with the examples 
of the great Kings; from whom, in their ſovereign 


power, there never eſcaped a word or a diſobli ing 


ſaying.” Cicero was in the right to ſhame his bro- 


ther, who had not profited by the great knowledge 
he had acquired. For what purpoſe do ſtudy and let- 


ters ſerve, if they do not render us beneficent and 


humane ? 
Octavius, after having ſpent two years in Macedo- 


nia, returned to Rome with hopes of the Conſulſhip, 


but was prevented of it by death, He had married, 
for his ſecond wife, Atia, the daughter of Julia, Cæ- 
ſar's ſiſter. It was by this marriage he had Auguſtus 
who was but four Jer old when his father died. 1 


ſhall now reſume the thread of the hiſtory. 


L. AFRANIUS. 
Q. MeTELLuUs CELER. 


The Conſulſhip of Afranius and Metellus Celer is 


the famous Epoch of the Triumvirate, taken notice 
of by Horace +. I have already given the characters 
of theſe two Conſuls. Afranius, a man without ta- 
lents, without merit, rendered, in this great office, 
no other ſervice to Pompey, who had placed him in 


* Atque is dolor eſt, quod quum ii quos nominavi, (Cicero had 
quoted two Prætors, of whom Octavius was one) te innocentia non 
vincant, vincunt tamen artificio benevolentize colligendz, qui neque 


Cyrum Xenophontis, neque Ageſilaum noverint ; quorum. m 


— in imperio nemo unquam verbum ullum aſperius audivit, Cic. 
ad Q. Tr. I. 2. 2. - | | | 
+ Motum ex Metello conſule civicum, Hor, Od. II. 


it, 
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A. R. 692. it, than to cover him with ſhame, by his uſfeleſfſnef 

—_—C and his meanneſs of ſpirit *. Metellus, on the con- 

Dio. L. trary, ſhewed a great deal of courage and magnanimity, 

uu. and defended the public liberty with zeal. It is true 

Dio pretends, that this zeal was ſtirred up and height- 

ened in him by the reſentment he conceived againſt 

Pompey for divorcing his ſiſter Mucia. Cicero, who 

often fpeaks of Metellus in his letters to Atticus, ſays 

nothing like this: And the authority of Dio, in my 

opinion, is not ſufficient to degrade a conduct and 

actions laudable in themſelves, by aſcribing them to 

bad motives. © WIR; | EEE 

Cic.ad When Metellus came to govern the Commonwealth, 

Att. I. , he found it in a ſituation very different from that in 

H. which Cicero had eſtabliſhed it: The authority'of the 

Senate was conſiderably ſhaken by the abſolution of 

Clodius, and by the election of Afranius, on account 

of which that aſſembly was deſirous to ſtruggle by its 

decrees againſt canvaſſing, but failed in its deſign. 

Moreover the order of Knights withdrew themſelves 

from the Senate, wrongfully no doubt ; but the da- 

mage that the republic ſuffered by it was no leſs real. 

The ſeverity of Cato had given occaſion for this diſ- 

union of the two orders. I do hot however pretend to 

blame his conduct, whoſe principle was an ardent and 
courageous zeal for juſtice. | "NY 

Indeed nothing was more unjuſt than the pretenſi- 

ons of the Knights. I have already obſerved in ano» 

ther place, that though they fat in judgment with 

the Senators, they were nevertheleſs not ſubject to the 

penalty of the laws made againſt thoſe Judges who 

ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted. It is very likely 

the ſcandalous judgment in the caſe of Clodius opened 


men's eyes to the glaring iniquity of ſuch an example. 


Cato ſpoke ſtrongly upon it in the Senate, and pro- 
cured a Senatus conſultum and a law, which declared 
the penalties general againſt all thoſe who being Judges 
ſhould receive money of the parties. The Knights 


* Magni noſtri ice. Cic, ad Att, I. 20, 


dared 
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dared not complain of ſo equitable a law, but were A. R. hs 
much mortified by it. | _— 

About the ſame time, that is to ſay, towards the - 
end of the preceding year, a company of Roman 
Knights, who had ſigned a leaſe with the Cenſors for 
the revenues of the Commonwealth in Aſia, defired of 
the Senate to be releaſed from their bargain, pretend- 
ing that they were hurt by it, and making no ſcruple 
to own, that the deſire of gain had prompted them 
to make offers, and accept' of conditions very bur- 
thenſome to them. Cato, ever rigid againſt the far- 
mers of the revenues, oppoſed: their requeſt ; the af- 
fair was ſpun out for three months, and at length he 
carried it againſt them, and cauſed the demand of 
thoſe who were intereſted in it to be thrown by, al- 
though ſupported by the ſollicitations of the whole or- 
der. This laſt ſtroke compleated the reſentment of 
the Knights, and abſolutely detached them from the 
Senate. | 

This was no fault of Cicero's. The union of the 
two orders concerned him perſonally, as it had been 
his work ; and, on the other hand, he did not follow 
principles ſo ſevere as Cato. He even thought, that 
this Hero, for ſo he called him, was not acquainted 
with men or times, and reproached * him for arguing 
in the ſame manner in a company of the vicious ſons 
of Romulus, as he would have done among the wiſe 
men of Plato's republic. For himſelf, although he 
was ſenſible of all the indecorum of the Knights pre- 
tenſions, he aſſiſted them, and ſpoke ſtrongly in their 
favour; and not being able to ſucceed, was much 
2 not preciſely for his own intereſt, ſince the 

nights always continued attached to him; but be- 
cauſe he foreſaw that the Commonwealth and the Se- 
nate would loſe a ſupport that was neceſſary to them. 

The great object of the defenders of liberty was to Plut. 
bridle the power of Pompey, which was viſibly pre- 1 


Luc. 


Dicit enim tanquam in Platonis æhui, nos tanquam in Romuli 
fece, ſententiam. Cic. ad Att, II. 1. 


dominating. 
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z- dominating. He puſhed on at that time two impor. 
* tant affairs. One was the confirmation of all that he 
had done, regulated, or ordered in the provinces of 
which he had had the command, in ſhort, of all the 
acts of his Generalſhip. The other, which he had 
not leſs at heart, was a diſtribution of lands among 


the ſoldiers who had ſerved under his command, and 
who before their eſtabliſhment were as much his crea. 
tures as ever, and the ſupports of his power. He de. 
manded himſelf the confirmation of his acts: and Fla. 
vius, a Tribune of the People, in conjunction with him, 

propoſed the Agrarian law. : | 
In the firſt article Lucullus was perſonally intereſted, 
all whoſe orders in Aſia Pompey had taken a delight 
to change and turn upſide down. This intereſt, af. 
fiſted by the exhortations of Cato, drew Lucullus out 
of that ſupine and ſoft way of living to which he had 
given himſelf up. Metellus Creticus, ſo violently 
and ſo unworthily offended by Pompey ; and Craſſus, 
always jealous of his greatneſs, joined themſelves to 
Lucullus and Cato; and Metellus Celer ſupported 
them with all the authority of the Conſulate. Thus 
when they were about to debate in Senate on the con- 
firmation of Pompey's acts, Lucullus repreſented. to 
them, that Pompey ought to render an account 
article by article, and demand the approbation of 
every one ſeparately. That for him to expect to have 
all that he had done and regulated approved in the 
groſs, without making known the particular nature 
of each affair, was to act like a maſter, and not as a 
citizen. That Pompey having made great alterations 
in what he Lucullus] had ordained, it was but juſt 
that the Senate ſhould judge between them, and de- 
cide whoſe regulations ſhould be executed.” This 
diſcourſe, ſo equitable, was applauded ; and Pompey 
ſeeing that he had nothing to hope from the Senate, 
employed himſelf ſolely to get the law of Flavius to 
paſs, thereby to gain 'the People, and then thought 
he might afterwards obtain the confirmation of his 

acts, which the Senate refuſed him, | 
6 This 


I have done for the welfare of my country. 
tually ſupport each other, and are both the ſtronger 
tor our union. 
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This law was artfully enough pr 


epared. Alth A. R. 692. 
thoſe whoſe work it was, made the 9 Aut, E 
Pompey's ſoldiers the principal end of it; yet, that 
the People might intereſt. themſelves in it, they aſſo- 
ciated other citizens in the diviſion of lands. But 
the Conſul Metellus, and all thoſe who, with him, 
had broke Pompey's meaſures in the Senate, did not 
with leſs might oppoſe this law. | p57 
With reſpe& to Cicero, his conduct was without 
vigour, and equiyocal enough throughout this whole 
affair. There is no mention made of him in hiſtory 
on the ſubject of the confirmation of Pompey's acts, 
and he ſays not one word of it himſelf in his letters. 
to Atticus. With regard to the law,. he ſought a 
medium, by which he 1magined he ſhould ſatisfy every 
body ; but it is very likely he deceived himſelf. - 
He gives an account to Atticus of the principles 
upon which he governed himſelf at that time. In Cic. ad 
going out of my Conſulſhip, ſays he, I maintained at Att. I. 29. 
firſt, with dignity and nobleneſs, the glory I had ac- 
quired in it. But when I ſaw the authority of good 
men weakened, and the Knights detached from the 
Senate, perceiving moreover how warm the jealouſy 
of theſe voluptuaries your friends“ (he means Hor- 
tenſius, Lucullus, and ſome others) was againſt me; 
| thought I ought to procure to myſelf ſome more 
ſolid ſupport. I am therefore cloſely united with 
Pompey : I have done ſo well, that I have engaged 
him at length to break that ſilence which he has fo 
long kept on the buſineſs of my Conſulſhip, and to 
declare his approbation often and openly of — that 
e mu- 


I have even regained the debauched 
'outh who had me for an object of hatred. In a 
vord, I avoid giving offence to any one ; + my con- 
* Hos piſcinarios dico, amicos tuos. , | 

t Nihil jam denique a me aſperum in quemquam fit, nec tamen 


quidquam populare ac diſſolutum: Sed ita temperata tota ratio eſt, 
t Reipublicæ conſtantiam præſtem; privatis rebus meis, propter in- 


duct 
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myſelf the ſaying of Epicharmus: Watch, and 
of prudence.” 


in part, to the ſyſtem of the phblick good: But he 


ſiculus inſuſurret Epicharmus cantilenam illam ſuam, Nie & Hi 
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. duct nevertheleſs has nothing weak in it, nothing 
by popular. 
never departing from the principles of a good Citi- G 


I keep a medium, acquitting myſelf of 
what I owe to the Commonwealth, by my fidelity in 


zen, and nevertheleſs making uſe of ſome precaution p. 


for my own ſafety, on account of the weakneſs of Fj 


good men, the hatred of the bad, and the malice of WF: 
the envious. Notwithſtanding I do not give myſelf . 
up to new friendſnhips; and I frequently repeat to 


% remember yourſelf to miſtruſt men: It is the nerve 


Atticus oftentimes cautioned him to take care that 
his friendſhip for Pompey did not carry hien too far, 
and engage him in ſome delicate affair; from which 
he might not be able to extricate himſelf with ho- 
nour. Cicero proteſts to him in more places than 
one, that he would carefully ward againſt fuch dan 

er, and even flattered himſelf that he ſhould make 
| Haw better, by detaching him from the People, 
and inſpiring him with more-Ariſtocratical-ſentiments. 
He carried the deluſion yet farther, and when Cæſar 
returned from Spain, where he was at that time, as 
we ſhall ſoon mention, Cicero ventured to pronitk 
himſelf, that he ſhould bring him back again, at leaſt 


was in a great error Ceſar, and even Pompey knew 
better than he how to diſſemble in the management 
of affairs. All this refined policy did bur kurt bis 
reputation, without ſaving him. He found that men 
ſuch as Pompey were not to be ſatisfied with having 
friends by halves, indeed they want not friends but 
ſlaves: and facrifice without pain or ſcruple thoſe 
whom they do not find entirely devoted to theis 
wills. 45 ; +4 „ 
firmitatem bonorum, iniquitatem malivolorum, odium in me ;mpro- 


borum, adhibeam quamdam cautionem & diligentiam ; atque ita 
amem, ſi 11s novis anücitiis implicati ſumus, ut crebrò mihi vafer ille 


digt d Nea ca cri Tar ed, Cic, ad-Att, J. 19. 
| Metel- 
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Aland more generous; and his conſtancy reſiſted not 


ſouls, but even a hope that might flatter his ambition. ** 


Flavius's law, news was brought to Rome, that af- 
fairs were in diſorder in Gaul, and that the Helvetii 
were in arms. The Senate, to prevent the other peo- 
ple in Gaul from joining with them, immediately or- 
dered an embaſſy, the chief of which ſhould be a 
perſon of Conſular dignity : This, as we may ſay en 
paſſant, gave room for a freſh evidence of the ſingulat 
eſteem of this illuſtrious afſembly for Cicero, For 
the names of the Confulars being put into an urn, 


8 and his coming out flrſt, all the Senate cried out, that 
e muſt be Kept in Rome; the ſame was done by 
0 Pompey, whoſe name came out the ſecond. So that 
ee it appeared; that they loeked on theſe two as the 


pledges and ſupports of the fafety of the State &. Me- 
tellus Creticus was deſtined the chief of the em- 
baſſy; The Tame Senatus eonſultum ordered that the 
Conſuls ſhould have the two Gauls; Gallia Ciſalpina 
ind Gallia Tranſalpina, for their Provinces: Me- 
tellus Celer would have been charmed to have a Pro- 
vince, from whence he might hope for a triumph. 
Flavius therefore thought he had diſcovered his fvible; 
and threatened to eppoſe his going out of Rome, and 
dy that means deprive him of a command that was 
the object of his wiſhes, if he continued to reſiſt the 
law. But this menace had no effect, and Metellus 


is. ſtill ated with tio leſs ſpirit and conſtancy. 
Things were carried fo far, and the Tribune was fo 
vw uch enraged; that he had the hardineſs to put the 


onſul in priſon. The Knights, diſcontented with the 
denate, were unmoved ; | but the Senators performed 
their duty to the utmoſt, and would aſſemble, even 
in the priſon, about the Conſult. It was thus, ſays 
M. Crevier, that our anceſtors ſaw the firſt court of 


» Ut nos duo quaſi pignora Reipublicz retineri videremur. Ctcs 
Att. I. 19. 


You, YE . E Juſtice 


in only fear; which has the leaſt power over great Dio. Ci 


For while the conteſt was warmeſt on the ſubject of & H. 1 
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Cic. pro 


A. R. 692. juſtice in the kingdom follow their chief to the Baſtile, 


Flavius would not ſuffer the Senate to enter the pri. 


the People. He undertook to make himſelf a Ple- 


Cel. u. oo. ritated againſt Clodius, threatened him in full — 
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whom a company of factious men had ſent thithen 


ſon, and to prevent them placed his ſeat before the 
door of it, WRT 

Metellus ſupported this indignity with a marvel. 
lous conſtancy, The other Tribunes would have 


taken him out of priſen, but he refuſed to come out V 
till Flavius himſelf deſiſted: the latter did not ſeem al 


at all diſpoſed to it, and prepared to paſs. the night f. 
upon the ſpot. But Pompey was at length aſhamed 
of uch an acceſs, of which in reality he had been the 
author; he even feared a riling of the People: ſo that 
he ordered Flavius to retire, ſaying that Metellus had * 
aſked this favour of him. No believed him 
and he only added the ſtain of diſſimulation and falſe. 
hood to the juſt reproaches he had already deſervei dhe 


for trampling upon the firſt dignity of the Common-WM..., 


- wealth. 


' Pompey, ſeeing all his efforts were ineffectual, then bac 
repented that he had diſbanded his army. But . 
ſolving to carry his point at any rate, as all the Arif 
tocratical party was againſt him, he gave himſelf up 
more entirely than ever to the popular faction: a 
forgot himſelf ſo far as to ally even with Clodius, who 
thought in time to obtain the Tribuneſhip, and by the 
power of that to revenge himſelf on his enemies, eſpe 
cially on Cicero. N od OE. 
Ihe birth of Clodius was almoſt an invincible ob 
ſtacle to his deſigns. He was of Patrician race, and 
thoſe of the Plebeian only could be choſe Tribunes q 


beian. To this end, he gained a Tribune, name 
Herennius, a man of low degree, bad principles, with 
out fortune and without merit, who propoſed to tht 
People that Clodius ſhould be acknowledged a Ple 
beian, and accounted ſo in the Commonwealth, 4 
much as one who was ſo by birth. The Conſul Me 
tellus at firſt gave into this project, perhaps by fur: 
prize. But he ſoon returned to himſelf, and juſtly it: 
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ile, BY although he was his couſin- german and brother-ifi- 
en BY nv, co kill him with his own hand. The collegues 


theleſs Clodius carried himſelf as a Plebeian, and af 
pired to the Tribunate; but he miſſed of his aim for 


99 

A. R. 60. 

14 
60. 


of N rr his propoſition. Never- 


this year. e 


ave In theſe turbulent conteſts paſſed the Conſulſhip of 

ou Metellus; who, at leaſt, ſtopped the evil, and kept 

dem all things in ſuſpence, till the time that Cæſat, arriving 

ige from Spain, put the laſt hand to. what the moſt ſtirring 

mel ambition, and the ſtrongeſt cabal had never been able 

the co finiſh without him. 10 2 Waka 

* Cæſar had been Prætor two years before, as we plut. Cer 


His luxury, his prodigalities, his ambitious largeſſes, 
had reduced him to a condition of owing more than 
he was worth: and he had been heard to ſay, that 
he wanted a hundred millions of ſeſterces (near eight 


[Vl undred thouſand pounds ſterling) to be better than 
"anoinothing. Craſſus was his laſt reſource. They had 
whoBWbeen formerly enemies; and Plutarch relates, that 
Wag hen Cæſar in his youth was taken by pirates, he 


ried out, What joy will it be to Craſſus, when he 
* ſhall hear of my captivity !“ Intereſt, at laſt, 
brought them together again; and the ſame motive 
altened the bands of their friendſhip more ſtrictly 
han ever, on the occaſion I am ſpeaking of. Cæſar 
anted money. Craſſus, who always dreaded Pom- 
dey, ſtood in need of the credit and activity of Cæſar 


with: 0 ſupport him againſt a power, by which he feared 
0 tego be cruſhed. On the other hand, he never loved 
Per hated any body ; but according as the neceſſity of 
ch, is affairs required, he would quarrel or be reconciled 


1th extreme facility. He therefore appeaſed the 
oft importunate of Czfar's creditors, by paſſing his 


have already mentioned, under the Conſuls Silanus & Craſl. 
and Murena. After his Praztorſhip he had the pro- Gli. 
vince of Ulterior Spain; but when he was going thi- L. II. 
ther, he found himſelf very much embarraſſed, be- 

cauſe his creditors were preparing to ſtop his equipage: | 


Ford for him for the ſum of twenty millions of ſeſ- Suet. Cad. 


4 


LEI 


Flut. Cæſ. Senate had entirely lertled what regarded the pros 


i 


Plut. & 


Dio. 
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terces (one hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds 
ſterling) and thus gave him liberty to depart. As 
ſoon as Cæſar . he was no longer detained, he 
immediately took flight, even without waiting till the 


vinces. 

In his journey Plutarch relates this remarkable ſay- 
ing of his, which plainly ſhews the furious ambition 
that poſſeſſed him. In paſſing the Alps, his friends 
taking notice of a little pitiful town, the inhabitants 
of which were in a poor and miſerable condition, they 
aſked one another in the way of pleaſantry, if in that 
place there were any diſputes about the employments, 
quarrels for the firſt rank, or jealouſies among their 
great men. Cæſar, who hear them, ſaid with a ſe- 
rious tone, That he would rather be the firſt man 
„there, chan the ſecond in Rome. The Hiſtorians 
report ſeveral dreams or preſages, that nouriſhed his 
hopes and deſires. But the ſaying alone that I haye 
Juſt cited, makes it plainly appear, that he wanted no 
incentives but thoſe of his own mind, to make him 
undertake, or dare to do any thing. 

Spain, at the time that he arrived there, was more 
peaceable than he could have deſired. He ſought an 
occaſion to create a war, and found it. He gave 
ſome battles ; he took ſeveral places in Luſitania and 
in Gallicia ; he made a great booty, with which he 


enriched himſelf, and largely recompenſed his ſoldi- 


ers; from whom he received the title of Imperator 

and ſeemed to deſerve a triumph. But all brink EX 
ditions, which would perhaps have been helen 
in another, were ſo little for Cæſar, that I ſhall not 
think it worth while to relate the ſlender detail which 
Dio has preſerved of them. What I find the moſt 
Pike? to be recorded, is an admirable action of a 

oldier 


Plutarch and Valerius Maximus (III. 2. 23.) this fad in 
Czſar's war againſt the pe ik of Great Britain, at determines 
me, with . to follow Dio in this place, is, that Cxſar has 


not ſpoke of this fact; and it is not likely, that he would have omit- 
ted 1t in the account he gives of that war. 
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The Spaniards, uiſhed by Ceſar, having re- A. R. &. 
tired to 5 iſland, aps. little diltance from the Terra _ 
Firma; Cæſar, who had no ſhips, could not purſue 
them. Nevertheleſs, he ordered ſome light boats to 
be built, to ſend a ſmall body of troops over into the 
iſland. Some of his ſoldiers were diſembarked on a 
rock, from whence they might go to the enemy; and 
the commander of the detachnſent was to ſupport 
them, or take them on board again, as there ſhould 
be occaſion. But having been carried from them by 
the reflux of the tide, he left his ſoldiers, who. were 
but a ſmall number, to the mercy of the Barbarians. 
All were killed, except one man, whom Dio calls P. 
Scevius, or Sceva, and who, after having fought va- 
liantly, all covered with wounds, threw himſelf into 
the ſea, and croſſed it by ſwimming. Cæſar, who had 
been a witneſs and ſpeCtator of the whole action, 
thought the ſoldier came to demand ſome recompence ; 
but was aſtoniſhed when he ſaw him throw himſelf on 
his knees, and, on the contrary, only begged pardon 
of him for returning without his arms, and particularly 
without his buckler. Cæſar could not but admire a 
ſoldier, who ſhewed ſo much regard to military diſci- 
pline, joined to much bravery, and raiſed him to the 
rank of a Centurion. | 
Cæſar, victor in the war, ſucceeded no leſs in the 
civil government. He eſtabliſhed good order and 
tranquillity among the people ſubjected to his autho- 
rity. He remedied eſpecially the diſſenſions and 
troubles cauſed by, debts, by ordering that two thirds 
of the debtor's income ſhould be delivered up to his 
creditors, till full ſatisfaction was made. 
Theſe different operations did not employ Czfar 
quite a year, Propoſing to himſelf all the time to 
obtain a triumph, and to demand the Conſulſhip, he 
haſtened to return, even before one was ſent to ſuc- 
:ced him. | ne 
But as the time of the election was near, there was guet. Plut. 
an incompatibility between the two objects of his am- Cz. & 
bition. To demand a triumph he muſt have been — 


E 3 obliged 
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A. R-692.0bliged to have continued out of Rome; and to de. * 
®%. © mand the Conſulſhip he was obliged to come into it. h. 

- He endeavoured to remove this obſtacle, by having v 
it propoſed to the Senate, that they would allow of Wl l 
his demanding the Conſulſhip by the miniſtry of his 
friends, without obliging him to ſollicit it in perſon. m 
Tliis was contrary to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom. How Wl 
ever, his credit inclined ſeveral of the Senators to fa 
vour him. Cato reſiſted with his ordinary reſolution; 
and fearing that his reaſons might not haye their de- 
fired effect, he made uſe of a ſtratagem, When he 
had begun to ſpeak in the Senate, he continued talk: 
ing till night; for it was not permitted to interrupt a 
Senator who ſpoke in his place, and he had the l- 
berty to expatiate as much as he thought proper. By Wl ”' 
this artifice he diſconcerted Czfar's intrigue, who did il ſu 
not continue a moment in ſuſpence; but conſidering 
the triumph as a temporary honour which might re. ** 
turn another time, whereas the Conſulſhip was the ht: 
door that opened his way to the higheſt fortune, he m 
renounced the. triumph, entered into the city, and 


put himſelf among the candidates, oo, 2 
Dio. It was at this time, that he formed that league, ſo . Un 
Appian. well known under the name of the Triumvirate, #a- WW me 


— — tal to liberty, fatal to Pompey, and of which Cæſar N ”* 


& Craſſ. alone gathered all the fruit. And what is very re- 


= it. markable is, that while he was building up his own m1 
44+ grandeur, and overturning the Commonwealth, he ſul 


ſtill drew applauſes upon himſelf. Pompey and Crak ſhe 
ſus, the two moſt powerful citizens of Rome, were ke 


perpetually at variance, and their diſcord troubled de. 
the whole Commonwealth; therefore to reconcile Wl "x 
them was an action which was very ſpecious to out- dif 
ward appearance. Cicero and Cato were not miſtaken ſr 
in it. They conceived perfectly well, that theſe two Wl UO 
powers, which, in counterbalancing one another, ag Ml n 
tated the veſſel, hindered it from overſetting by theit 

mutual reſiſtance ; but that if ever. they ſhould be 


united, ard both go over to one ſide, they could not 


Cic. Phil. fal EE . N 3 
L fall of ſinking it. Cicero, who had great apt of 
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with Pompey, uſed all his endeavours to diſſuade A. R. II 
— from giving himſelf up to Cæſar. He ſueceeded * 
ill. He did not only 3 their union, but " 
Joſt himſelf the friendſhip of Pompe 
Cæſar effectually att a, Pompey and Craſſus, by 
motives that have the moſt power over ambitious 
men. What do we do,” ſaid he to them, „by 
« our eternal diſſenſions, but augment the power of 
« the Cicero's, the Cato's, and Hortenſius's ? where- 
« as by leaguing together we may. ſubdue, them all, 
« diſplay our whole authority, and be alone maſters 
« of the Commonwealth.“ 
Beſides this common intereſt, each of the Trium- 


virs had his own, particular object in view. Pom 


would obtain the confirmation of the acts of his Con- 
ſulſhip. Craſſus, covetous to the laſt de ce, and 
deſirous of the firſt rank, but incapable of arriving 
at it by himſelf, would be raiſed. to it by the help of 
his aſſociates. Cæſar, the cunningeſt, as well as = 
moſt ambitious of them all, who could not get the 
better of them both, nor maintain a friendſhi . 
one without making the other his enemy, ch 
uniting them to one another, and with himſell. re- 
moved all obſtacles to his a and opened the 
way to his becoming all- powerfu 

They made a treaty therefore, by which they pro- 
miſed to ſupport. one another reciprocally, and not to 
ſuffer any deliberations in the public affairs, that 
ſhould be diſpleaſing to any one of the three. They 
kept this treaty a ſecret, and concealed their good un- 
derſtanding as long as it was poſlible, even feign- 
ing on occaſions that, preſented. themſelves to be of 
different opinions, that their conſpiracy might gather 
ſtrength, while there was no ſuſpicion of it, and 
not break out till it was well eſtabliſhed, and perfectly 
in a condition to give laws to others. 

While this negotiation was carrying on, Cæſar de- suet. 
manded the Conſulſhip. He had no uneaſineſs as to 
what regarded him perſonally, and was well aſſured 
ef his own nomination. His chief aim was to get a 

E 4 _ Tol. 
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. R. 6g. Collegue to his mind. There were two competitors, ll b: 
4 hai. © Lucceius and Bibulus. Concerning Lucceius we ſcarce ſu 


know any thing but what we learn from the letters v. 
of Cicero. He was a man who had the talent of writ- th 
ing, and ſucceeded ſo well in hiſtory, that Cicero de-. B. 
fired to have him for the hiſtorian of his Confulſhip, Wl of 
and of the events that followed till his return from Wl th 
EN” + exile. All the world knows the letter which our ora- ot 
tor wrote to him on this ſubject, a famous monument, Wl ol 

= as M. Rollin calls it, of the eloquence, and, at the 
*Fraits des ſame time, of the vanity of its author. As to the 90 
Etudes, character of Lucceius, if we may judge by the con- u 
_— duct we ſhall ſee he maintained, he ſeemed to have no T 
views that were direct, nor any great ſuperiority” of WM b 
genius in affairs, Bibulus had been at variance with ce 
Cæſar, from the time that they had been Ædiles to- u. 


— 


gether, and moreover was a rigid defender of liberty »: 
and laws ; ſtrictly united with Cato, and governed tt 
himſelf by the ſame principles, although with leſs ex- f 
tent and elevation of ſpirit. Such a companion could ſe 
not be agreeable to Cæſar; he therefore united him. 5 
ſelf to Lucceius, and as he had more credit but leſ at 
money, it was agreed between them, that Cæſar ſhould tt! 
lend Lucceius the aſſiſtance of his friends, and thit fl 
Lucceius ſhould diſtribute conſiderable ſums among Wl b 
the Tribes in the name of them both. "I 

The principal perſons in the Senate dreaded! the ti 

Conſulſnhip of Cæſar. The manner in which he be- 
haved during his Ædile and Prætorſnips, made them 
apprehenſive of what they might feel from him when 
he ſhould be Conſul. However, not being able to put 
him by, all their reſource was to raiſe him up an ad. 
verſary in the perſon of his Collegue. They all united WM y 
therefore in favour of Bibulus, even engaging to-make I 

largeſſes equal to thoſe of Lucceius, and to aſſeſ WM *! 
themſelyes to defray the expence. In this they had f 
the approbation of Cato, he was not diſpleaſed at 0 
theſe largeſſes, ſo contrary to the laws and to 
manners, which ſeemed at this time ſo uſeful to n 
the Commonwealth. What times were theſe,-when WI © 
ſuch men thought they could not ſave the ſtate 


 buj 
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but by violating the moſt falutary laws | This policy A. R. 694; 
ſucceeded. Lucceius loſt 8 , and 1 An N 
was choſe Conſul with Cæſar. But Cæſar, whom no- 
thing could embarraſs, not being able to avoid having 
Bibulus for a Collegue, found means to ger the better 
of him, or rather to cruſh him, and make him no- 
thing, which I ſhall relate after I have given an account 
of ſome other events of this year, which I have been 
obliged to poſtpone. 1225 

Metellus Nepos, who was Prætor, propoſed, and Dio, 
got a law paſſed, to aboliſh tolls and duries to be paid 
upon entering Rome and the other parts of Italy. 
Theſe taxes were not very burthenſome in themſelyes, 
but rhe vexations of thoſe who were charged with 
collecting them excited great complaints. Dio aſſures 
us, that the propoſition for aboliſhing them was uni- 
yerſally applauded, and that nothing was diſpleaſing 
therein but the perſon of the Legiſlator, who was a 
factious Citizen, as we have ſeen, and the author of 
ſeditions. He adds, that in conſequence of this, the 
Senate would have ſtruck his name out of the law, 
and have had it propoſed by another; and in caſe the 
thing could not have been done thus, at leaſt it plainly 
ſhews us, that even ſervices and actions ceaſe to 
be agreeable when they come from bad men. For 
my own part, I can eaſily conceive, that the multi- 
tude muſt be charmed with this abolition of taxes, 
but J cannot ſo eaſily perſuade myſelf that the Senate 
would approve of ſuch a diminution of the publick re- 
venue; and I fee that Cicero complains of it in a let- . 4 
ter to Atticus. 1 Att. IL, 16, 
Fauſtus Sylla, who could not then be above twenty Dio. 
years of age, to do honour to the memory of the 
Dictator his father, combats of the gladiators to 
the people; to which he joined a magnificent banquet 
vad _ - the multitude, with baths, and a diſtribution 
tot oil. | 
50d Lentulus Spinther, who had been at an extraordi- Plin. xix. 
to WW vary expence in the games of his Ædileſhip, took an" 
en opportunity this year to diſtinguiſh himſelf * 
| | lame 


* 
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A. R. 692. ſame taſte in the Apollinarian games, of which he Wl R 
. had the care: this proves that he was Prætor of the d. 
City. It is remarked, that he covered the upper part 


of the theatre with curtains of fine lawn, which the . 
Latins called Carbaſus, and theſe were improved by po 


the richneſs and ſplendor of the front curtain, after the 
| magnificent example that Catulus had firſt given in 
dedicating the Capitol. The poet Lucretius deſcribes 
very agreeably the effect produced by theſe curtains, 
which were of divers colours: When our theatres *, Wl 7: 
Jays he, are covered with curtains, ſome of aurora 
colour, others red, others darker, all ſhaking upon | 
the long rods that ſupport them, then the pit, the 
ſtage, men, women, and Gods, in ſhort, every object | 
ſeems to be tinctured with various colours, which 
move in ſucceſſive undulations ; and the more exact i 
the walls of the theatre are cloſed, the more the co- 
loured light that comes from above, ſpreads itſelf 
over every thing within, in a ſmiling and floating pic- 

ture, | | | 
Pin. I know not whether it relates to the Ædileſhip or 
*xxV1- 7* Pratorſhip of Spinther, what Pliny relates of the vaſes 
made of onyx ſtone, which he expoſed to the eyes,of 
the people, and which were of the bigneſs of | barrels 
of Chio wine. Theſe barrels [Cadi] might contain a 
little more than nine and thirty pints, Theſe vaſes 
of Spinther ſeemed a wonder, but it was but for a 
little time; for five years after columns of onyx were 

ſeen at Rome, two and thirty feet high. 

wid C. Murena, and the learned Varro, Curule Ediles, 
xxxy. 14. either this year or about this time, cauſed a piece of 
painting in freſco to be brought from Lacedemonaa to 


|; 
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hy 


Et vulgò faciunt id Jutea, ruſſaque vela, 
Et ferrugina, quum magnis intenta theatris 
Per malos volgata trabeiſque trementia flutant. 
Namque ibi conſeſſum caveai ſubter & omnem 
Scenai ſpeciem, patrum matrumque, deorumque, 
Inficiunt, coguntque ſuo fluitare colore: 
Et quanto circum mage ſunt incluſa theatri 
Mznia, tam magis hæc intus perfuſa lepore 
Omnia conrident, conrepta luce diei. 
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Rome, to adorn the public Forum, having confined &, R. 
the wall on which it was done in wooden boxes. This 2 | 
painting was excellent, and drawed admiration ; but 
what ſurprized the moſt, was, that it could be tranſ- 
ported ſafe and entire. e 


8e T. II. 


The factious behaviour of Ceſar in his Conſulſpip. Two 
cuſtoms eſtabliſhed or renewed by bim, according to Sue- 
tonius. The Agrarian laws preſented to the Senate 
Ceſar. The Senators filent. The fteadineſs of Cato. 
Ceſar ſends Cato to priſon, afterwards releaſes him, 
Declares in Senate that be will go and addreſs himſelf 
to the People. He tries in vain to gain over bis Col. 

legue. Pompey and Craſſus approve of the law publickly, 

The law paſſes maugre the generous oppoſition of Bibu- 
lus and Cato. Bibulus is forced to ſhut himſelf up in 
bis own houſe for eight months entirely. Czſar afts as 
if be was ſole Conſul. An cath added by Cæſar to bis 
law. Cato refuſes at firſt to take this oath ;, and af- 
terwards ſubmits to it. The uncertainty of Cicero con- 
cerning the law of Ceſar. In pleading for his Collegue 
Anthony, he complains of the preſent ſtate of affairs; 
in conſequence of which Ceſar brings Clodius into the _ 
order of the People. The affair and condemnation of 
Anthony. The territory of Capua diſtributed by virtue 
of Ceſar's law. Capua made a colony. Ceſar grants 
the Knights who farmed the public revenue in Afia the 
abatement they required. He gets the alis of Pompey's 
Generalſhip confirmed, and cauſes the province of Aſſyria 
and Gaul to be given to himſelf. . A bold ſaying of Con- 
ſedius to Ceſar. Ceſar cauſes the Kings Aricviſtus and 
Ptclemy Auletes to be acknowledged friends and allies to 
the Commonwealth, The avidity of Ceſar for money. 
Ceſar marries his daughter to Pompey. He marries 
Calphurnia himſ«lf. Piſo and Gabinius eſcape from the 
ſeverity of juſtice by the credit of Ceſar and Pompey. 
Hiſtorical anecdotes compoſed by Cicero. His indigna- 
rs 13 8 


Ne, 
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nion againſt the Triumvirate. His ſentiments with ref 
to Pompey. The diſcontent of the People 
Pompey and Ceſar ſhtws itſelf at the public ſpettatle, 
Cicero's reflettions upon the impotent complaints of the 
Roman cilizens. He gives himſelf up entirely i bis 
pleading. He is accuſed, with ſeveral others, by 4 
ſcoundrel fellow of having a deſign to aſſaſſinate Pomp. 


The danger which threatens Cicero on the part of Cl. 


A. R. 693. 
Ant. C. 
59. 


dius. The behaviour of Pompey and Ceſar with re. 
gard to Cicero, in this conjuntture. Clodius prevent 
 Bibulus's haranguing the People, at his going out of lu 
Conſulſbip. | | 


C. Jurivs Cxsar, 
M. CaLevurNnivs Bizulus. 


EVER did any Tribune of the People main- 
tain a conduct more factious, or trample the 


authority of the Senate under foot with more audacity, 


than Cæſar in his Conſulſhip. But able to ſave ap- 
pearances, and make uſe of ſpecious pretexts, he en- 
deavoured at firſt to have it believed, that the Senators 
were in the wrong, that it might ſeem as if he had 
been forced by them to turn himſelf entirely to the fide 
of the People. | | 


Snot, Cxſ. I do not ſpeak here of two cuſtoms, the inſtitution 


, 20. 


or reviving of which Suetonius attributes to him, 
That Hiſtorian ſays, that Cæſar renewed the antient 
practice, according to which one of the two Conſuls 
only had the faſces carried before him, the other was 
only preceded by a Cryer, and his Lictors followed 
him. There was nothing in this but what had been 
conſtantly praftiſed ſince the origin of the Conſulate 
in Rome, only the circumſtance of the Lictors march- 
ing in the train of the Conſul that had not the faſces, 
The other uſage, of which Suetonius makes C#far 
the inventor, was to have a journal kept of all that 
paſſed in the Senate, in the aſſembly of the People, 
and in the City; and the deſign of this was, Sueto- 
nius ſays, that, the journal being publiſhed in the pro- 

vince, 


; - 
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good, nor laws, nor things, nor perſons, were capa- 
ble to ſtop him one moment in his courſe. He found, 
at his entrance into his Conſulſhip, four great affairs, 
which could not be compleated under his predeceſ- 


2in- Flavius, and *C by all the credit of Pom 5 
the che confirmation of the rules and orders of that Ges! 
ity, ral; the demand made by the company concerned in 


the farms of Aſia, and maintained by the whole order 
of the Knights ; and laſtly, Clodius's going over to 
the rank of a Plebeian. He made an end of them all, 
and in a manner, contrary to the. inclinations of the 
Senators, and of moſt good men in the Commonwealth. 
He begun with the Agrarian law, which he did nos 
charge any Tribune with, but took upon himſelf to 
prepare it, and propoſed it in his own name, in the 
very beginning of his Conſulſhip. 


ſuls He preſented it at firſt to the Senate, demanding 
was Wl the conſent of that body to carry it afterwards to the 
wed Wl People. He remonſtrated, that a' diſtribution. of 
deen lands among the poor citizens was altogether uſeful, 
late WW and even neceſfary to deliver the city from a multitude 
rch- ¶ of people with which it was overburthened, and who 
ces, MW oftentimes gave riſe to ſeditions; to repeople and cul- 
elar WI tivate ſeveral parts of Italy, which were abandoned; 


laſtly, to recompence the ſoldiers who had ſerved the 
Commonwealth, and give ſubſiſtence to many citizens 
who wanted it. | 


Je 


ſors: The * law, propoſed by the Tribune 
upported 


L 
ref.  vinces, the whole Empire might know, that nothing 4, * 
vas done, but according to the will, and by order 5 2 
ea WE the Triumvirate. But this cuſtom was ancienter than 
1 cæſar; and we have even a fragment of a journal of ; 
che like fort, under the ſecond Conſulſhip of Paulus 
y «Wl Emilius, the conqueror of Perſia. I ſhall enter into 
pry. no farther diſcuſſipn of theſe facts. | J 
My object is the politic intrigues of Cæſar, and his 
t. ſeditious enterprizes, in which we may equally ob- 
en ſerve the ſuperiority of his genius, and the exceſs of 
" bis WY his ambition, that no reſpect either to the public 
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A. R. 6 He added, that his law in particular, as he Had Hor 
Ank. C. prepared it, was very moderate, and could be no W'=" 
* charge either to the State, or to any private perſons. Mot 
That in diſtributing the lands belonging to the Com: ¶ bu 
monwealth, he had excepted the territory of Capua, his 
which by its fertility was very valuable to the State, al 
That for thoſe lands that were to be bought of pri- ain 
vate perſons, he had ordered, that it ſhould be only WI s"* 
of ſuch as were willing to ſell, and that the price tal 
' ſhould be paid for them, according to the valuation Wl de 
is that had been made of them in the Cenſor's books. rea 
oy That the Commonwealth could very well bear this p! 
expence, as well by the prodigious ſums that Pom- Wl <"! 
pey had brought into the public treaſury, as by the WM © 
tributes that he had impoſed upon his new conqueſts, Wt 
„ Ceæſar obſerved alſo, that he had” named twenty al 
Commiſſioners to preſide at the diſtribution of the Wl ** 
lands, a number too large to be apprehended to agree nt 
together in any thing that might be dangerous to the di 
5 liberty. He obſerved, that he pad excepted Wl 4” 
imſelf out of the number of thoſe who might be cho- th 

ſen for that employment, reſerving to himſelf ' only 
the honour of having propoſed the affair : and ſweetly ſic 
intimated, that there were twenty honourable places, thy 
that might be agreeable to ſeveral Senators.“ 87 
He was not contented with theſe repreſentations ad- Wl * 
dreſſed to the Senate in general, but he interrogated of 
each Senator, and enquired of every one if there was th 
any thing in the law to be found fault with, offering e 
to retrench thoſe articles that ſhould juſtly diſpleaſe, Wl ** 
or even entirely abandon his project, if it could be Ml 


proved to be wrong. th 

If we believe Dio, to all theſe queſtions the Sena -n 

tors could not open their mouths, nor diſtinctly point ſo 

out what was to be blamed in the law; and that which * 
piqued them the moſt was, that a propoſition ſo very b. 

diſguſtful to them, was not liable to any criticiſm. 8 

But could they not have complained of the enormous Ml © 

expence that Cæſar put the Commonwealth to, at 1 


the ſame time that he would diminiſh its revenues Py 


8 
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of the tumultuous commotions that the "Agrarian A. K 6936 


laws never failed of exciting 'among the People; and 


of the indecency of a Conſul's taking upon him the 
buſineſs of the Tribunes? Could they not diſcover 


his private views, and have reproached him, as they 


always had all others whoſe example he followed, of 
aiming at tyranny ? A reproach ſo much the better 
to him, as every ſtep he had 


grounded with regard 
taken from his very youth had always declared that 
deſign. This filence of the Senators, if there was 


really ſuch, muſt either have been the effect of com- 
plaiſance or of fear; and not of their being unable to 


criticize the law that Cæſar propoſed to them. But 
Cato, who never knew fear or complaiſance, when he 


undertook the defence of his country, raiſed his voice 
aloud againſt the project of Cæſar, proving that it was 
not proper to diſturb the public tranquillity, and ſay- 
ing plainly, that he did not ſo much apprehend the 
diviſion of the lands, as the wages that would be re- 
quired of the People by thoſe who ſought to inveigle 


them by this preſent. 6 ith Ir 
So great an affair could not be carried in one ſeſ- 
ſion. It was ſpun out for ſome time, and fo much 


the longer, as the game that the Senate played was to 


give hopes of their conſent, and at the ſame time, to 
avoid coming to a concluſion. The activity and fire 
of Cæſar did not agree with theſe delays. He preſſed 


Ant. 
39 ˙ 


C. 


the buſineſs, and endeavoured with all his might to 


get a deciſive anſwer. He ſtill found Cato in his 
way; wherefore, as the diſpute 


an opportunity to order him to be ſent to priſon, ei- 


ther as he thought himſelf offended, or, which is 


more likely, that he had a mind to terrify others by 


warm, he took 


ſo ſignal an example. Cato made no reſiſtanee: He plut. Cr. 
went out of the Senate without one word of complaint, & Ct. 


but continued conſtantly talking againſt the law. Se- 


veral of the Senators followed him, and, among the 
reſt, one M. Petreius, who being aſked by Cæſar 


why he went out before the Senate broke up, made 
this bold anſwer to him: « Becauſe,” ſaid he, I 9 


<4 


5 n had rather be with Cato in a priſon, than with you 8 


jut ius. cateurnivs, Conſuls. 


& <« in the Senate.” Cæſar was ftruck with this faying: 


Dio Plut, 
Cæſ. & 
Pomp. 


- oppole all innovations. Cæſar infiſted upon it, and 


He ſaw, at the ſame time, in every one's countenance 
an air of indignation againſt the violence he had of- 
fered Cato; he alſo feared what effect the reſpect for 


the virtue of ſo great a perſon ſo unworthily treated 


ht have upon the People. He could have:wiſhed, 


mig 
that Cato would have aſked his pardon z. but not dar- 


ing to hope for that, — a Fribunes who by 
his office ſet him at liberty. 
The principal affair was not with lefs vi 
r; and Cæſar calling the Senators to witneſs, that 
had uſed his utmoſt endeavours to gain their ap- 
probation, * Since you conſtrain me tot,” added he; 
&« I am going to have recourſe to the People.” He 
kept his word ; and not only in this affair, but in all 
others that preſented themſelves, he no longer con- 
ſulted the Senate: but even, at that time, made an 
alteration in his law, that rendered it much worſe and 
more diſagreeable to the Senators, by taking in the 
territory of Capua, which he had at firſt excepted 
out of it. 
He was willing, hm to k ſoine- meaſuxes 
with his Collegue, to whom he had already, at the 


commencement of his Conſulſhip, made ſome cjvil 


advanices. 'As they were both upon the Tribunal of 
Harangues together, he afked him if he found any 
thing exceptionable in his law, Bibulus, without en. 
rering into any detail, only anfwered that he ſhould 


exhorted the People to ſoften his Collegue 5 theif 
prayers. *© It is upon him,” ſaid he to the multitude; 
that your ſatisfaction depends: If he conſents, you 
4 will have the law.” Bibulus, fo far from lowering 
his ſtile, replied ſtill more roughly; and addreſſing 
himſelf to the People, Although you would have 
e all the law,” faid he, „you ſhall have no pare of 
« jt as long as I am Conſul.” 

Cæſar expoſed himſelf no more by interrogating at 
of the Magiſtrates. He produced. Pompey and Cra 
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ing a project that had been concerted with them; 
their conſpiracy was not yet very well known. 
ompey explained himſelf, in the moſt favourable 
manner, _ the law; he ran it * _ * 
every article, pretending it was ig y ju that the 
. ſhould partake of the opulence of the State. 
The People were charmed. far, who without 
doubt had prepared all this ſcene with his aſſociates, 
raiſed his voice, and ſaid to Pompey, Since you 
« approve of the law, I deſire to know, if you will 
« ſupport it, in caſe thoſe who are againſt it ſhould 
« uſe violence to hinder its being received.” And at 


65 
ſus before the People, and they were ſure of applaud- A. R. 


Ant. 


$9» 


the ſame time he invited the People to beſeech it of 


Pompey, There was ſomething not a little flatteri 
to Pompey, then but a private man, to ſee the Conſi 
and the People imploring his ſupport. The vanity 
occaſioned by this made him uſe a language more 
haughty, more oppoſed to republican principles, and 
more threatening, than he had ever done before. 
« If they come,” ſaid he, with the ſword to op- 
« pugn the law, -I will come to ſupport it with 
« {word and buckler.“ This ſaying was received 
with acclamations of applauſe by the multitude ; bur 
it extremely exaſperated all the better ſort, who 
thought his manner of ſpeaking and 3 was 
more becoming an audacious young man than chat of 
one of the firſt citizens of the Commonwealth. Craſ- 
ſus ſhewed himſelf to be of the ſame ſentiments with 
Pompey and Cæſar, and this union of three perſons 
lo powerful made it appear to the clear · ſighted, that 
any reſiſtance to the law would be ineffectual. 
Bibulus was not to be diſcouraged by this, but, 
ſupported by three Tribunes and Cato, continued 
with an invincible conſtancy to oppoſe his Collegue. 
At laſt, after having tried every other reſource, he 
took the method of declaring every day a holiday far 
the remaining part of the year, which was to hinder 
all deliberatians of the People. We have ſeen that 
Sylla, in his firſt .Conſulſhip, made uſe of the ſame 
Vor. VIII. | a ſtrats- 


2 


— _— 
- 


— 9 


A. R. 693- ſtratagem againſt the Tribune Sulpicius; but that 
Ant. C. Tribune forced him to revoke his ordinance, Cafir 


. 


—_ on as if no ſuch thing had happened, and named 
for the law: and Pompey, according to the declars. 


tion he had made. in full e filled the hays with 
armed men. 


they did not doubt but it would, that it was from at 
negligence of his, but from an nee violence d 
his Collegue. 


before. When Bibulus appeared, accompanied 


ſition. But as ſoon as he had opened his mouth, 1 
was not aſhamed to deliver up his Collegue to the 


temple of Caſtor, and broke the faſces of his Licton 
Several of thoſe who were with Bibulus were wound. 


nent danger, Bibulus ſhewed a reſolution worthy df 
admiration. . He uncovered his throat, and invited 
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did more, he laughed at the edict of his Collegut, 
icular day for the People to give their ſuffrage 


* Bibulus, it ſeemed, could not be there; he 120 
only waſted himſelf in fruitleſs endeavours. It v 
not even allowed him to call together the Senate, fir 
Cæſar had prevented it. He held in his own hbuſe 1 

little Council of the principal Senators, and there 5 
was reſolved, that he ſhould go to the aſſembly of the 
People, that it might not be ſaid that he had receded, 
but was overcome ; and that if the law paſſed, 


He came accordingly while Cæſar was ln 4 
All the avenues to the Forum were filled by the at- 


tendants on the Triumvirs, armed with poniards ui. 


der their gowns, and poſted in divers places the 75 


Lucullus and Cato, the paſſages were opened to him, 
as well in reſpe& to his dignity, as becauſe ſeveral 
flattered themſelves that he would give up his oppo- 


teſtify that he would always perſevere in the ſame fon 
timents, a moſt dreadful tumult enſued ; and Cxfar 


incenſed mob, who threw a pannier of filth upon his 
head, dragged him with violence to the ſteps of the 


ed; and, among others, two Tribunes of the People. 
In the midſt of ſo horrible a diſorder, and ſo immi 


che attendants on Cæſar to ſtrike * crying out 
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with a loud voice, . Since I cannot teach Cæſar to be A. R. 694+ 
an honeſt man, my death at leaſt may ſerve to draw 49. 
« down the vengeance of heaven upon him, and ren- Appiah. 
der him deteſtable to all men.” While he ſpoke C-. 
thus, his friends took hold of him, and carried him 
into the temple of Jupiter Stato. 9.2 

I do not know, whether it was upon this occaſion, 
that Vatinius, a Tribune of the People, entirely de- 

oted to the will of Cæſar, undertook to put Bibulus 
in priſon. He had already prepared a ſort of bridge 
from the Tribunal of Harangues to the gate of the pri- 
ſon, upon which he would have carried him along; 
but the other Tribunes having oppoſed this violence, Cic. id 
which very likely was not approved. by Cæſar, the 
hing went no farther, - This Vatinius was a. man 
qually worthy of hatred and contempr, without birth, 
ithout manners, the : ſhame and diſgrace of Rome. 
uch are the tools that are fit for ambitious men like 
Cæſar. 8 | | | 

After Bibulus had been thus removed, Cato ſtill 
ontinued in the place; but, being then only a pri- 

ate man, had no other arms than his courage and his 


Ul- - an 
nieht virtue. Twice he advanced to the middle of the Aſ. 
n ſembly, ſpeaking with all the vehemence imaginable 


and twice Cæſar's People took him by the waiſt, an 
arried him out of the Forum. At length the coaſt 
as clear to Czfar, and the law was authorized by the 
ſuffrages of the People. | | | 
The next day the Senate being aſſembled, Bibulus 
carried his complaints thither: Bur fear had dam 


5 the all their courage; and this zealous but unfortunate 
n onſul, ſeeing himſelf deſtitute of all ſupport, and all 
"the eſource, was reduced to ſhut himſelf up in his own 
Dort houſe, during all the remaining part of his Conſul- 


Ihip, that is to ſay, for eight months entirely, exer- 

iſing no one function of his office, except it was, 

hat he oftentimes ordered placarts to be fixed up in x a 
Rome againſt the tyranny of the Triumvirs; and far: vatin. 
ther, every time. Cæſar undertook any thing that was 

ew, he cauſed his , ordinance to be publiſhed, by 
ccc 
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A. R. 693- which he had converted every day of the year into 1 
har holiday; but he could nor em 7 this little piece of 
| revenge in ſafety, for the fame Vatinius, who would 

have impriſoned him, ſent one of his Serjeants to take 
him out of his houfe by force, had not the aſſiſtance 
| of the other Tribunes reſcued him from the danger. 
Vio. & All the functions of the Confalate fell to Cæſa 
duet. alone, who acted as if he had been without a College; 
which gave room for the pleaſantry of ſome, who dif- 
tinguiſhed the year of which we are ſpeaking, not at 
ter the common uſage, by the names of the two Con- 
ſuls, Cæſar and Bibulus, but by the two names only 
of Cæſar, ſaying, It was in the year of the Confulſhip 

of Julius and of Cæſar. = W. 

Plat. Cat. He was not fatisfied with having got his law d 

Cic. pro paſs; but by the example of the ſeditious Saturninus, 
Laus. joined h to it, which he obli 

he joined an oath to it, which he obliged all the peo 
ple to take, and even ſubjected the Senate to It unde 
very great penalties: a new ſubje& of diſcontent 


and quarrel. Three Senators at firſt refuſed to ub. 
mit to this oath ; Metellus Celer, who would revin he 
the example of Metellus Numidicus's conſtant; 
Cato; and Favonius, who ſtrove to imitate Cato; bit ro 
fell very far ſhort of ſo excellent an original. "Nall o 
any one of the three held out to the laſt, Cut F þ 
though preſſed by his wife and his ſiſters, who coli -. 
| Jured him, with tears in their eyes, to yield to nere - 
' fity, would yet, it is very likely, have reſiſted they un 
domeſtic aſſaults, if Cicero had not perſuaded him t ay 
it, by repreſenting to him, “ that if it might N , 


even juſtifiable for a fingle perfon to oppoſe u 
was done and regulated by the whole Nation, yet . 
muſt be acting like a madman to be willing to tho. 1 
one ſelf down a precipice when the evil was done, f. - 
could admit of no alteration or remedy.” To c 
« clude,” added he, „after having always Jaboure 
for the good of your Country, how can you abit 
« don it at this time, and give it up as a prey to Þ 
te enemies, thinking only of your own repoſe," an6 
© ſecking, as it ſeems, how to withdraw youu 
* 6 
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« from the battle that ought to be maintained for its AR. 6g; | 
« ſervice? For & if Cato has no, need of Rome, ** © 
« Rome has need of Cato. All your friends, unite is" 
« to conjure you not to be inflexible, and myſelf the 
« firſt of all, to whom you cannot refuſe your ſuc- 
« cour in the preſent conjuncture, when Clodius aſ- 
« pires at the T ribuneſhip for my deſtruction.” Theſe 
reaſons convinced Cato, and he took the oath, but 
laſt of every one, except Favonius, who would not 
{wear till he had. | 


imprecations, to make no innovations to the prejudice 
of what his law had determined concerning the diſtri- 
bution and poſſeſſion of the lands of Campania. M. 
Juventius Leterenſis, a man diſtinguiſhed by his birth, 
and ſtill more by his merit, choſe rather to renounce 
his pretenſions to the employment of the Tribune of 
the People, than to take this oath : but he was 

only one who did ſo. | 


I have juſt obſerved, in ſpeaking of his ſollicitations 
with Cato. When this affair began to be put in mo- 
tion, Cicero examining with Atticus the three parties 
which he might take, either to reſiſt it with courage, 
or keep a kind of neutrality, or fayour it, ſhews w 

the care of his reputation exacted from him, © Let 
us remain neuter,” ſaid he, as if buried in a 
* houſe in the country. Cæſar hopes I will ſecond 
* him, and he invites me to it. See the advantages 
I ſhall gain by,taking this party; the friendſhip 
* of Pompey, and even that of Cæſar, if I deſired it; 
* a reconciliation with my enemies; the peace of the 
* multitude ; and the aſſurance of quiet in my old 


Non offert ſe ile (Cato) iſtis temeritatibus, ut quum Reipublice 
nilul profit, ſe cive. Rempublicam privet. Cic. pro Sext. n. 61. 


F 2 « age: 


Cæſar extended the obligation of the oath to the Cie. II. ad 
candidates who ſhould demand the employments for —prbag 
the following year. He prepared a form by which Plane. 
they were to engage themſelves, with moſt terrible 3“ 


I do not ſee that Cicero had any other ſhare in what Cic. ad 
paſſed on the ſubject of the Agrarian law, than what Att. II. 3. 
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A.R, 693: c age: but after the conduct I have maintained in my 
Ant „ Conſulſhip, and the principles that I have eſta- 
* bliſhed in my writings, ought not my rule to be this 
„„ maxim of Homer, The beſt of all counſels is to 
Dy defend one's country?“ A 
Cic. pro About the fame time Anthony, his Collegue in the 
Domon. Conſulſhip, was accuſed, at his arrival from Mace. 
37- donia, where he had been Proconſul. Cicero had ng 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with him, nevertheleſs he de- 
fended him. In his pleading he ventured at making 
ſome complaints againſt the actual ſtate of affairs, and 

againſt the triumviral league. Cæſar had his reven 
at hand. Clodius for a long time had deſired to mi 
himſelf a Plebeian, but could not fucceed according 
to rule. One Fonteius, a Plebeian, adopted him, 
and thereby introduced him among the People ; but 
the concurrence of public authority was necefſary for 
him,. which he had not hitherto been able to obtain, 
Cæſar, offended at the liberty that Cicero had taken, 
lent Clodius his aſſiſtance. He cauſed a law to pals, 
which was wanting to confirm the adoption, and pre- 
ſided himſelf in the aſſembly of the Curia called; to- 
gether for this purpofe. There was occaſion for the 
miniſtry of one of the Augurs, Pompey performed 
this office, and all was ended with a ſurprizing diſ. 
patch. Cicero pleaded at noon, and at three o'clock 
Clodius was a Plebeian. This adoption was but a 
farce, that had nothing ſerious in it. Fonteius ws 
married, and younger than the man he adopted. 
Moreover, as he acquired over his adopted ſon the 
rights of paternal power, which were very extenfive 
among the Romans; that Clodius might not be re- 
ſtrained thereby, and ſtill continue maſter of his per: 
fon and his actions, as he had been before, Fonteius 
no ſooner adopted, but he emancipated him. Clo- 
dius nevertheleſs was no leſs a Plebeian, and eligible 
to the office of a Tribune of the People. I imagine 
that this was the terror that Cicero conceived, when 


E uy dpior Aα Y d why: nIThns, Hom, II. M. 243. 


he 
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he ſaw his enemy in a condition to hurt him, which A. R. 63. 


wy determined him to be ſilent with regard to Cæſar's * 
the; and afterwards, aſhamed of acting as a mute, 
1 what made him, when the buſineſs was finiſhed, re- 
tire into the country, where he continued ſome time. 
oo I am obliged to run lightly over the accuſation of Die. 
race. Anthony, that I may keep in view what I have entered 
upon concerning Cicero. This fact, however, is 
Ef worth ſtopping tor a little. Anthony being Procon- 
Kine bal of Macedonia, had troubled the ſubjects of the 
an Empire, and ſuffered them to be beat by their ene- 
* mies, the Dardanians, the Baſtarnæ, and other bar- 
k 15 barous People. At his return to Rome he was brought 
dine WY juſtice by three accuſers, one of whom was M. Cæ- 
bind lius, a young man of much ſpirit, who became a great 
* Orator, but a turbulent citizen. The accuſation was 
not on account of Anthony's bad conduct in his Pro- 
2 vince: He was proſecuted as an accomplice of Cati- Cic. pro 
K 1 line, he who had put the finiſhing ſtroke to the con- 2 55 
ak WY Piracy by the battle of Piſtorium. What was ſingu- 
125 lar in this was, that the accuſers ſpoke true. An- 
f . ny had dipped into that conſpiracy of which he 
ke had been the avenger. The Judges condemned him; 
* ſo that, according to the obſervation of Cicero *, the 
af. WI vemembrance of the great ſervices he had done the 


Commonwealth was of no advantage to him, and he 
was puniſhed for an ill will that had no effect. The cic. pro 
ſentence that was paſſed upon him was a ſubject of Flacco, 


go triumph for the remains of Catiline's party, who “s. 
the thought their Chief revenged by the condemnation of 
fre BY him who had finiſhed his deſtruction. They ſignalized 

their joy by a feaſt which they , celebrated about the 


tomb, or Cenotaph, of this enemy of his country. 

They gathered there in great numbers, decked it 

with flowers, and had a large banquet there. Strabo strabo L. 
aſſures us that Anthony choſe the Iſle of Cephalenia X. P. 455» 
2 for the place of his exile, of which he got he entire 


* Cui miſero præclari in Rempublicam beneficii memoria nihil pro- 
nocuit opinio maleficii cogitati, Cic. Pro Czl. A. 74. 


* demeſne, 


2 
82. 


Cic. ad 
Att. II. 12. 
Suet. Aug. 


c. 4 


Cic. ad 
Att. II. 19. 


exile, before he had put the laſt hand to the work. 


proached Cicero with it, as a ſtrong proof of his et 


in which the Romans had kept it for-an hundred and 
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demeſne, and in which he built a new city, but had 
not time to make an end of it, being recalled from 


If this fact be true, Anthony muſt have enriched Rim. 
ſelf - extremely in his government, that is to ſay, he col 


muſt have thoroughly plundered his Province ; for WT! 


we have ſeen that he was over head and ears in rh 
debt during his Conſulſhip. a me 
Cæſar having cauſed his Jaw to be received, thought | 
immediately how to have it executed. I find only ill 
the territory of Capua diſtributed by virtue of this law, Wer: 
That territory was deſtined to fathers of families, Wh | 
who ſhould have three children or more. There were Wl tor 
twenty thouſand found in this condition. Twenty I. 
Commiſſioners were choſen to preſide at this diſtribu- ¶ de 
tion, and Pompey, entirely devoted to the will of Cz. ¶ to 
ſar, did not diſdain to accept of this commiſſion, with ¶ ve 
partners in it undoubtedly not of his rank; among Wl th 
others M. Atius Balbus, Cæſar's brother-in-law, al 
grandfather of Auguſtus, but otherwiſe does not ap» ¶ its 
pear to have been a man of any great conſequence. en 
Among theſe twenty Commiſſioners was alſo one Col- 
conjus, who died before the end of the year; and his Ml A: 
place was offered to Cicero, but he refuſed it. He Hof 


thought there was no great honour in being invited to I tu 


fill up the place of a Perſon who was dead; and on re- 
the other hand it would have much ſullied his paſt N WI 
lory, without bringing any great advantage to him, Pu 
his employment would not have ſcreened him from 
the perſecution of Clodius. Cæſar was very much 
offended at this refuſal, and afterwards oftentimes te- 


— that he would receive no favour from tis 

and. | $3 
The twenty Commiſſioners eſtabliſhed a Colony at 

Capua, and thus drew that city out of the Cabjedhon 


fifty years. They had all that time bore the puniſh- 
ment of their revolt againſt Rome after the battle of WI @ 
Cannæ, and had continued without Senate, without 
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It was only the retreat of thoſe who. culrivated the 
territory, and every year an officer was ſent from Rome 
to do juſtice there. Raiſed by Czfar'to the rank of a 
colony, it was delivered from this kind of ſervitude. 
The Roman colonies were like little Commonwealths, 
which governed themſelves in imitation of Rome their 
metropolis, | | | 5 
This alteration in the condition of Capua, was no 
ill in itſelf. — — N at too 
t a degree of power to fear a rival. But it was 
— loſs to the — treaſure, to have the terri · 
of this city diſtributed among private perſons. 
Theſe lands, x moſt fruitful of all Italy 
been confiſcated after the taking of Capua, belonged 
to the Commonwealth, and thoſe who cultivated them 
were no other than the farmers of them. The loſs of 


had already juſt ſuffered a conſiderable diminution in 
its finances by the aboliſhing the duties on tolls and 


entrances. 


tunity of doing it, in the affair of the farmers of the 
revenues belonging to the Commonwealth in Afia, 
who had for a long time, deſired an abatement to no 


of their leaſe one third part. But his conduct was ſo 
odious, and fo tyrannical, that he could not make 


favours. Cicero informs us, that Cæſar coming into 
the theatre, at the publick games, the Knights never 
moved to him, nor gave him any mark of applauſe : 
Whilſt, on the contrary, they roſe up to applaud 
young Curio, who took upon him to decry the Tri- 
umvirs, and who aſſociated with other young perſons 
of the firſt quality, in a deſign of riſing againſt them, 
and, if poſſible, to deſtroy their power, 


* 
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Magiſtrates, and without an Aſſembly of the People. AR. 


„ having 


this revenue therefore impoveriſhed the State, which 


purpoſe. He allowed it them, and leſſened the price 


himſelf beloved, even by thoſe on whom he conferred 


* 
4 3 
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Cæſar having made his court to the people by the Suet. Caf. 
Agrarian law, was willing alſo to gain the affection Be. Gia. 
of the Knights. He thought he had found an oppor- 19. 
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AR. 6j. The People groaned under it; but the -Triumvir 
_ © had the power in their own hands. Cæſar, having 
got rid of his Collegue, who dared not any longer 
appear, acted. in every thing as abſolute maſter of the 
Commonwealth. He cauſed the acts of. Pompey 
Generalſhip to be ratified, the confirmation of which 
could not be obtained the year before. And Lucyl. 
lus having dared ſtill to make ſome reſiſtance, he in 
timidated him ſo much, by threatening him with all 
ſorts of oppreſſions and troubles, that this great man, 
who began to abate ſomewhat in his former. vigour, 
threw himſelf upon his knees to aſk his pardon. . He 
- brought in divers laws, ſome of which contained uſe- 
Pigh. ful regulations concerning crimes which wounded the 
majeſty of the Empire, concuſſions and others. He 
took care that the government of the-provinces ſhould 
be given to his friends, or to ſuch as he thought fa; 
and not forgetting himſelf, he took the command of 
Freinſ. IIlyria and Ciſalpine Gaul, with three legions, for five 
CH 96. years. This command was beſtowed upon him by 
the People, at the requeſt of the Tribune Vatinius. 
This was already very much, and Cæſar might ap- 
plaud himſelf, for having rendered the precaution of 
the Senate ineffectual, who, even before he entered 
upon his office, had deſtined for him and his College 
the idle provinces, the clearing foreſts, and the mak- 
pro ing roads. But, in 'the mean time, Metellus Celer, 

* who had the province of Tranſalpine Gaul, dyi 

not without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned by his wife 
Clodia, Cæſar laid hold of the occaſion to increaſe his 
power, and render his victory over the Senate com- 
pleat. He forced this body to improve upon what 
the People had given him, by adding another legion 
with Tranſalpine Gaul. The Senators, caſt down 
and diſcouraged, choſe rather that he ſhould: have 
this augmentation of his power from them, than that 
he ſhould again fly to the People to obtain it, and 
thereby loſe their right of ſettling and beſtowing the 
vernments of the provinces : A right which be 


longed to them from all antiquity, and which had 
| | Leen 
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mu been confirmed to them even by a law of C. Grac- A;R.693- 
Yo cnus. | Bo i 3 | 1 — 
Nger Notwithſtanding this complaiſance of the Senate, 
the BY tne diſcontent of its members could not help ſhewing 
ey 1 WW ;r(elf, by the greateſt part of them abſenting them- 
hich Wl -1ves from the aſſemblies, which grew” very thin. 
cul: Cæſar complaining of this one day, Q. Conſidius, a 
© n Senator very much advanced in years, told him that they 
1 al ſented themſelves becauſe they feared his arms and 
nan, his ſoldiers. © And why then,” anſwered Czfar, does 
our, not the ſame fear keep you at home?” © Becauſe,” 
He BY replied Conſidius with freedom, „ the ſmall remains 8 
ule- Wh « of life I can hope for, are not worthy my care.” — 
the Theſe ſorts of reproaches, without doubt, morti- 
He BY ged Cæſar, but they did not prevent his continuing 
uid BY to deſerve them. The views of his ambition even 
ſq; carried him beyond the bounds of the Empire; and 
1 of Wi that he might attach foreign Kings to him, he cauſed 
five WI Arioviſtus King of the Suevii in Germany, and Pto- 
by lomy Auletes King of Egypt, to be acknowledged 
us. friends and allies of the Roman People. It is remark- 
P. BY able that Cæſar had formerly looked upon Ptolemy 
1.9! i « illegitimate, and as the uſurper of a Kingdom that 
red BY belonged to the Romans, wherefore he had made in- 
BYE BY tereſt for a commiſſion to be ſent with troops to de- 
ak: throne him; and now this ſame Cæſar cauſes him to 
ler, be acknowledged King by the Senate and People of 
11 Rome: But ambition was not the only principle of 
de oy this management; intereſt had a great ſhare in it. 
his Czfar drew from Ptolomy Auletes as well in his a 
. own name as that of Pompey, fix thouſand talents, c. 54. 
hat or nine hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. "= 
non It is true Cæſar did not covet money to hoard it 
Wn up; but, on the contrary, plentifully diſperſed it, 
aye that by his enormous profuſions he might facilitate 
hat WF the executions of his vaſt deſigns. And this is a 
and proof how much ambition, which paſſes with ſome 
the for a noble and exalted paſſion, is united with the 
be- WW moſt ſhameful covetouſneſs, that makes men commit 
1ad the meaneſt actions. Hiſtory does not only 9 
ten * 
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i &;R.694. Cæſar with having ſold bis protection to an Egyptia 
1 . but accuſes him of "ons ſtill more unworthy; 
' as of having ſtole, during his Conſulſhip, three thoy. 
ſand pounds weight of gold out of the Capitol, and 
putting the like weight of gilt copper in its platt 
And kf the reſt of mY * Gaul and othg 
places, that it was by rapine and manifeſt ſacri 
0. he found e Po pe defray ch ns 
nces of his extravagant ambition. . 
Cæſar was at this time cloſely leagued with Pom. 
pey; but he was ſoon to be ſeparated from him for 
a long while, ſince at his going out of his Conſulſhi 
he was to depart for Gaul. He dreaded the income 
niences of his abſence. Pompey might grow cod 
with regard to him, and lend his ear to the diſcourſa 
of ſeveral People who would not fail to endeavour 
to detach him from his friendſhip ; and might con- 
Nut. Cer. Ceive a Jealouſy himſelf, if Cæſar became great enough 
& Pomp. to give him umbrage. A marriage cemented they 
Dio, Suet. union. Cæſar marries Julia, his only daughter, tg 
Pompey, whom he had by Cornelia his farſt ' wife, 
Julia was promiſed to Servilius Cepio, Ceſar com- 
forted him by perſuading Pompey to give him 
daughter, who was to have been married to Fauſtys 
Sylla. Thus Pompey became the ſon-in-law of him, 
whom he had often, in the anguiſh of his ſoul, called 
his ZEgiſthus ; for Cæſar was ſuppoſed to have cor- 
rupted Mucia, as I have ſaid elſewhere. After this 
alliance, Cæſar transferred ro Pompey an hongur 
which till then had been given to Craſſus ; he cauſed 
him to be acknowleged the Chief of the Senate, and 
that contrary to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, of the perſon's 
preſerving that diſtinction for the whole year to whom 
it had been granted on the firſt of January. Cxfar 
made a ſort of excuſe to Craſſus, by rendering an -ac- 
count to the Senate of the motive that determined 
him to this innovation. | - "+3; 8 
* ud at the 8 1 0 Is bei 
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married himſelf Calphurnia, the 1 4 of Piſo, 
whom the Triumvirs deſtined for the Conſulſhip the 
year following. This precaution ſeemed fo much 
the more nece to Cæfar, as, according to the re- 
ſolutions taken among themſelves, Gabinius, the evet- 
laſting flatterer of Pompey, was to be Conſul with 
Piſo. By all theſe marriages the publick affairs, the 
intereſts of the ſtate, were openly trafficked for, as 
Cato complained with great ftrength of argument, 
but without any ſucceſs, | 7 


Their conduct in their Conſulſhip ſufficiently proved 

it, But before they obtained it, they were both ac- 

cuſed, and neither of them faved by his innocence. 
Piſo was returned from the government of a Pro- 


dius, a worthy ave 
himſelf his accuſer. 'The proceſs was made out, and 


N himſelf upon the earth, and kiſſed their 
with mud. The judges were touched with this hu- 


more to the abſolution of the man, who either was, 
or going to be his father- in- law. | 


" 


of the family of the Cato's would have accufed him 
of canvaſſing ; but the Prætors cluded his purſuits, 
by avoiding to give him audience, and always fend- 
ing him away on divers pretexts. This Cato was a 

* The court of juſtice was in the publick Forum, and the tribunals 
in the open air. 


= 


. raſh 


vince, where he had harraſſed the ſubjects of the Com- 
monwealth by all kinds of rapine and extortion. Clo- ' 
nger of offended laws, declared 


ſeveral of the Judges ſeemed to act with ſeverity. Piſo 


ect to endeavour to move them; and as a great ſhower 
of rain fell at that inſtant *, his face was all covered 


miliation, according to Valerius Maximus : bur it is 
more likely, that the credit of Cæſar contributed much 


5 77 
Beſirous to procure ſupports from all ſides, he n 


E 


Neither Piſo nor Gabinius were worthy of the ſu- val. Max. 
preme dignity, to which they were exalted by favour. VIII. 1. 


abinius did not ſee himſelf in ſo much danger, be- cic. ad 
cauſe the protection of Pompey ſcreened him from it. &Fr- L. 
After he had been appointed Conſul, a young man 
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Me raſh young man, who would keep no meaſures. Qu: 

us to ſee himſelf thus trifled with, he mounted 

the Tribunal of Harangues, and complained bitter 

againſt Pompey, treating him as a private man M 

yed the Dictator. There needed no more to m 

thoſe who heard him: he expected to have periſhed 

| by their hands, and it was not without great difficulty 
that he ſaved his life, by flying away with all the 

that he was able. Cicero with good reaſon Tays, that 

this fact alone ſhewed, that there was no n a 

Commonwealth, and that all was loſt. 

I have already ſaid, that Cicero had retired i into 
the country about the middle of April. He palled 
ſeveral weeks there at leiſure, but not without 
agitation of mind. The publick affairs, his, own 
danger, took up all his chou hts, and excited in him 

= l. ; very lively 1 . of grie and indi ignation. Not 
Lib. xiv. being able to remedy the evils of the 5-5 he under: 
Att. 27. took to paint them in an anecdotal hiſtory, wherein he 
would give a free ſcope to his reflections, and ſpare 
nobody. He executed this deſign, and the following 
years furniſhed him but with too much matter to en- 
rich it. He yet ſpoke of it in the laſt year of 
life, in a letter to Atticus, who was the only perſon 
he intended ſhould be permitted to read it. There 
very good reaſon to believe, that this work is the ſame 
wherein he gives © the expoſition of his counſels and 
Aſcon. in Of his conduct,“ and which is mentioned by Aſconius 
Tog. Pedianus and Dio. Dio ſays, that Cicero kept ita 
Dio, I. ſecret all his life-time, and that he gave it ſcaled up 
zxxix. to his ſon, forbidding him to read or publiſh it betore 
his death. We have it not, and cannot ſufficiently 
regret. the loſs of a piece of hiſtory from ſo gooda 
_ of which the ſubject was ſo curious and ſo av; 
eſting. 

Cicero's indignation againſt the Triumviral lea 
was extreme, bur the careſſes of Pompey, and the 
of danger, hindered him from ſhewing it. He was 
therefore reduced to the neceſſity of * impotent 


— only, which he W made kt 
| etters 
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letters to Atticus. He inceſſantly repeated, that all * 


yas overthrown, and that there no longer remained 
any hope of liberty either for private perſons, or even 


for the magiſtrates themſelves. He affected to rejoice, 


that he was excluded from all ſhare in the government, 
and was deſirous to comfort | himſelf with philoſophy. 

e would not have been ſorry to have had one of thoſe 
free embaſſies, as the Romans called them, by which 
a Senator was allowed to abſent himſelf, and go with 
title of honour wherever he would. He would have 
made his advantage of it, by going into Egypt and 
to Alexandria: But he ſcorned to owe any thing to 
the Triumvirate, or to receive any favours from-them, 
which might give room to the partizans of the ariſto- 
racy, and eſpecially to Cato, to accuſe him of incon- 
ſtancy and levity. And, nevertheleſs, fo much weak- 
neſs is to be found in the greateſt minds! at this very 
time Metellus Celer dying, as I have ſaid before, and 
leaving the place of one of the Agurs vacant, Cicero 
not only deſired it, but confeſſed * to Atticus, that 
That was the way by which the Triumvirs could gain 
im. He was ſenſible how much this manner of think- 
ing was beneath him, and bluſhed for it: but vanity 
ind ambition had ſo ſtrong a power over his heart, that 
he was ready to ſacrifice his glory to the vain ſplendor 
f this place. Nothing of this took place: he was 
neither Ambaſſador nor Augur; but returned to 
Rome, always a friend to Pompey, but always an 
2 to the oppreſſion of which Pompey was the 
author. | 

When I call him the friend of Pompey, it is -with- 
out being willing to exclude the ſentiments of diſtruſt, 
jealouſy, and ſometimes. of. choler, which Cicero ſuc- 
ceſſively ſhewed with regard to him. But all this 
paſſed, I know not how, with a ſerious, and even a 
tender attachment to him. I cannot reſolve to de- 


prive the reader of a pleaſure I have taſted, by com- 
paring the different places of the letters to Atticus, 


Quo quidem uno ego ab iſtis capi poſſum. Vide levitatem meam. 
„ : | wherein 


9 
4 
- 


me pungere, ne j Sampſicerami merita in patriam ad ſexcentos a annd 
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A. R. 693. wherein Cicero opens his heart to another fel with 
An: NING. . | 


2 
him down, and his vanity 
. I 
reputation, 3 tyrannical uct he maintaig 
I behold, ſays he, all that paſſes with indifferen 
eyes. Teven confeſs *, that foible which I hay 
for praiſe and for lory (for it becomes a gallant u 
not to be blind to his own faults) finds its advantag 
in the opprobrium with which Pompey is loaded. 
had ſome ſlight uneaſineſs to think that a thouſ 

— hence his ſervices to his country might bi 
— greater than mine. He has done all that 
to rid me of that fear“ 
2 lace he threatens him, and doubti 7 
with reaſon of the affurances that Pompey had give 
him, that Clodius ſhould undertake nothing 
him; © 1+ would give any thing, ſays he, that th 
made with me may not W The 
our conqueror | of Jeruſalem, who lent his /miniſ 
to Clodius to make him a Plebeian, ſhall be aid 
ſenſible of the ingratitude with which he has repayel 
the praiſes that I have beſtowed upon him in my 
tions. Expect in this caſe to ſee the moſt Ranging 
recantation.“ 
After theſe tranſports of anger, Cicero returned 
ſentiments of a hearty and ſincere affection. Toward 
the middle of the Conſulſhip of Cæſar, the Triumvint 
league was univerſally deteſted. The great men 


: 


8 tif 


* Quin etiam quod eſt ſubinane in nobis, & non SN lu 
eſt enim ſua vitia noſſe) afficitur quadam delectatione. Solebat e08 


e HOLES noſtra. Hic qui curk c ! 


$i verd, quæ de me pacta ſunt, ea non ſervantur, i in ectlo ſun 

iat hie noſter Hierofolymarins traduftor ad plebem, quam t tor, ut 

— purifimis orationibus gratiam retulerit: quarum im 
nam Tanrad) ar. ö 

un was through derifion that Cicero thus named Pompey. tabeſc: 

amans, and. Cicero particularly, had an extreme contempt rt 

ews. 


1 This is one of the names that Cicero gives Pompey in his letters to ic 
(vas thas of a little tyrant vanquiſhed by Pompey in Syria, | 
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he people revenged themſelyes by diſcourſes, The 
lemen took them to pieces in their entertainments; 


ind the murmuring was general throughout all Italy. 
zibulus ſet up edicts or proclamations in Rome in t 


e how Cæſar explains himſelf in this fitudtion of 
Fairs — Our friend, who was never accuſtomed 
0 ignominy, but conſtantly filled with praiſes, ,, who 
25 all ſurrounded and beaming with glory, now diſ- 
cited, and even carrying the marks of his humilia- 
jon in his outward: form, knows not what party to 
ke, To go forward, would be to throw himſelf 
own a precipice; to draw back would be inconſtancy. 
ood men are his enemies, and he is not beloved by 
e bad. See how weak I am; I was not able to re- 
in from tears, When I ſaw him harangue the peo- 
e on the twenty- fifth of July, and make his apology 
painſt the placarts of Bibulus. He who. formerly 
ppeared with ſplendor on the Tribunal of Harangue 

loved by the people even to adoration, applaudec 

Fall, how little and how mean did he appear-at.the 
me I am ſpeaking.of ! How much pity did he draw 
himſelf and others ! O ſpeCtacle; that could [rejoice 


ile amicus riofter, in ſoleus infamiz, ſempet in laude verſitus; 
umfinens gloria, deformatus corpore, fraftus animo, qud ſe con- 
tat neſcit. Progreſſum prœcipitem, redditum inconſtantem videt: 
nos inimicos habet, improbos ipſos non amieos. Ac vide mollitſem 
mi: non tenui lacrymas, quam illum ante octavum Kal. ſextiles 
de edictis Bihuli concionantem. Qui antea ſolitus eſſet jactare ſe 
fgnificentiſſimꝭ illo in loco, ſummo cum amore z . Cunctrs fa 
ntbus, ut ille tum humilis, ut demiſſus erat ut 1pſe etiam ſibi, non 
folitn qui aderant diſplicebat! O ſpectaculum uni Craſſo jucundum 
Ut Apelles, ſi venerem, ut fi Protogenes Jalyſum illum ſuum cceno 
tum videret, magnum, credo, acciperet dolorem; ſic ęgo hünc 
dus à me pictum & politum artis eoloribus, ſubitò deformatum 


awanum negotium, me illi amicum eſſe debere : tamen tantus fuit 
or, ut exhauriri nulla poſſet injurii, © Ttaque archilochia in tum 
ta Bibuli populo its ſunt jucunda, ut eum locum ubi proponuntur; 
r multitudine eorum qui legunt, tranſire nequeant; ipſi ita, acerba, 
tabeſcat dolore; mihj-mehercule maleſta, quod et eum, quem ſem- 
F dilexi, nimis excruciant, & timeo tam vehemens, vic, ue 
*in ferro, & tam inſuetus contumeliæ, ne omni animi impetu do- 
& iracundiæ pareat. 3 2 : 

You. VIII. G none 


1 


altitude followed the Triumvirs with hiſſing; Gen- 


oft biting ſtile againſt Cæſar and Pompey. Anil 


ine magno dolore vidi. Quanquam nemo putabat, propter 


A. R. 694 
Ant. 
35. 


that no offence on his ſide can tear me from him. I 


to 12 by the places where they are fer up, the gtd 
is ſo 


The People, ſenſible of the application, applauded 


= 
19 
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none but Craſſus ! For my on part, I was pier 
with grief: and even as Apelles or Protogenes, if 
were to ſee the chief maſter- pieces of their peneilsq 
vered with mud, would, I believe, be much afflide 
ſo I cannot, without a ſenſible concern, ſee him v 
I have taken pleaſure to paint in all the moſt beau 
colours of eloquence, on a ſudden diſhonoured 
made contemptible. No-body thinks that after 

tt he took in the affair of Clodius, I ought 
be ftill his friend: but my love for him is ſo pre 


edlicts of Bibulus, which are truly defamatory lib 
give ſo much pleaſure to the people, that it is diff 


great of thoſe who ftop to read them. Pom 
is in deſpair, and loſt in grief; and I am mortifi 
as much becauſe they too violently aMi& the mai 
have always loved, as becauſe I apprehend that 
ſo high, trained up from his infancy in arms, and 
little accuſtomed to affronts, may from his great ip 
give himſelf up to reſentment and revenge.“ 
What I have ſaid, after Cicero, of the prodigid 
hiffing at Cæſar and Pompey, may ſeem very ſtang 
but the liberty, or rather licentiouſneſs, was earn 
much farther at the repreſentation of a tragedy, wht 
one of the actors pronounced a verſe, with à v 
alluſion ro Pompey, the ſcene of which was, * 
is for our misfortune that you are become gre 


.and obliged the player to repeat the ſame verſe abt 
a hundred. times. The ſame ſport was renewed 

ral times in the piece, which ſeemed to be made 
purpoſe for Pompey. As iti the following pallag 
There F will come a time when you ſhall ſeven 
« regret that virtue, which has hitherto been yl 


+ ®Cicero ſuppoſes, with probability enough, that Craſſus, to 
the glory, of Pompey * umbrage, would feel à maly 
joy to ſee him diſhonoured and covered with ſhame. 1 
f Noſtra miſeria zu es magnus. |; 
{ Eamdem virtutem iftam, veniet tempus, quum graviter ges 
| | .+ 26 
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ere elory, and which you have now abandoned.“ 4. R. 694. 
h far was no more ſpared than the other: and on the r 
ils rary, young Curio, who had ſnewed himſelf a de- 


ared enemy of the trjumviral league; received ap- 
Who :uſes on all ſides. i W eee 
This univerſal reviling, which wrought no change 
the ſtate of affairs, cauſed Cicero to make ſorrow: 
ter l reflections. © It is a * ſubject, not of hope, but 
grief, ſays he to Atticus, to ſee the tongues of our 
tizens at liberty, and their arms chained. And in 
other letter he repeats the ſame complaints with 
be ore extent. The Republic; fays he; + periſhes 
fic kind of illneſs which is without example: The 
ſent government draws upon it the diſlike, the 
ompWnplaints, and the murmurs of all the world. There 
tile no variety on this ſubject; every one ſpeaks aloud; 
complain openly; and yet no one can propoſe. 
at y remedy to the ills that preſs us. It is very true, 
and Wh reſiſtance in all likelihood would bring on a gene- 
at (py! carnage : but I do not fee to what our eaſily 
elding will tend, if not to the loſs of every thing.” 
digi Nevertheleſs, he could not take this laſt 2 
an mſelf. He entirely renounced all care of the pub- 
affairs; aſſiſted no more at any debates; and 
unde himſelf up entirely to his pleading. This re- 
rerce was very uſeful to him. By this ve new 
eco his former credit, procured to himſelf a certain 
gen lendor, maintained or reſtored the zeal of his friends, 
d alſo prepared himſelf to ſupport” the aſſaults of 
lodius. But there happened to him another affair; 
which he was involved with ſeveral of the moſt 
nade Wuſtrious citizens of Rome: a black intrigue of Czar; 
ich turned to the ſhame of its author; and to the 


ef 1 His ex rebus non ſpes, ſed dolor eſt major, quuni videas civitatis 
luntatem ſolutam, virtutem alligathm. n eee 

f Nunc quidem novo quodam morbo civitas moritur, ut, quum 

„ te! mes ea quæ ſunt acta improbent, querantur, doleant, varietaſque 
nal re nulla ſit, apertẽque laquantur, & jam clarè gemant, tamen me- 
a nulla afferatur. — enim reſiſti fine internecione poſſe at- 
ramur; nec videmus, qui finis cedendi, præter exitiuiti, futurus fit; 
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A. R. 693. deſtruction of a miſerable wrerch whom he had a 
2 a tool of. 

27 TLoung Corio, as 1 here ſaid, nee 

* e to Cæſar, by declaring againſt the Trivmy 

rate, Cæſar reſolved to perplex him, and 

others, by ſpiriting up a ferious accuſation 

| Cie. aa chem, capable of making a great noife; For 

Att. II. purpoſe he made uſe of that Vettius, who had; f 

ein merly impeached him himſelf as an accomplice 

26. Catiline. Vettius mfinuated himſelf. into the ft 

ſhip of young Curio; and when he had gained his 

fidence, he opened to him the deſign which he fat 

had to fall upon Pompey with his - Qaves, and tok 

him. He was in hopes that Curio would have e 

into the propoſal, or at leaſt have kept his een 

and then his ſcheme was to have come into the Fo 

with a poniard, and to have brought alſo his in 

thither well armed; to have got himſelf apy 

hended in that condition, and afterwards to have 

euſed Curio. The horror which this young man 

preſſed at the deſign of aſſaſſinating Pompey, ſa 

what diſconcerted Vettius. Curio acquainted hi 

ther with the diſcourſe he had had with him; the 

ther gave Pompey notice of it, and he brought 

affair fore: the Senate. 

Vettius was ſent for, and at firſt denied: chat he 

any concern with Curio. Afterwards hi 

cloſe preſſed, he demanded the aſſurance of b f 

and then depoſed, that a company af young men 

whom Curio was the chief, and among wholi 

named Paulus-Emilius, Brutus; and ſome others; 

formed a deſign to kill Pompey. He ſhewed dum 

no bad ſchemer by bringing Brutus into the 

who looked upon Pompey as his father's murdl 

and who, for'that reaſon, had-not for a long' time 

any commerce with him. But he failed with 

to Bibulus, from whom he pretended to have ret 

a dagger. This ſeemed ridiculous, and with good 

| — for ſure Vettius might have found a dagger 

out the help of the Conſul. And what — 
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bmpey had thanked him for it. As to Paulus- 


hat Vettius charged him with being in the plot to 
ill Pompey. Thus the Senate were eaſily convinced 
hat the whole was a groß abuſe: It was ordered that 
ſettius ſhould be ſent to priſon, as guilty of bearing 
rms, according to his own confeſſion; and a decree 
as added, that if any one ſhould take him out of 
fon, the Senate would look upon ſuch an undex- 
ing as an attempt againſt the Commonwealth. 

It was, without doubt, againſt Cæſar that the Se- 
ate took this - precaution. But that Conſul va- 
ed the authority of the Senate ſo little, that the next 


gues, and thus placed that avowed villain in a ſeat 
om whence he had excluded, in his Pretorſhip, Q. 
atulus the firfl citizen of Rome, and which it was 
pt allowed his collegue to approach. Here the ſcene 
janged, and Vettius no longer named the ſame actors. 
e made no mention of Brutus, which plainly ſhewed 
at he had been dictated to in the night what he was 
ſay, and what he was to be ſilent in; and that Ser- 
ia, the mother of Brutus, whoſe union with Cæœſar 
s of old date, and too well known, had drawn her 
out of this ſcrape. Vettius named others, of 
om he had not given the leaſt ſuſpicion when be- 
e the Senate, Lucullus, Q. Domitius, who was one 
the moſt ardent enemies of Cæſar. He did not 


n of conſular dignity, and a neighbour of the Con- 
's, had told him, that there was need of a new. 
ilius Ahala, or of another Brutus. This was net 
when the aſſembly was broke up, Vatinius, Tri- 
e of the People, a worthy miniſtet of Cæſat g in- 


Abala had killed 8g", Mileus, who. afbined. at arbitrary power: 
4 An. R. fg every — away 


unded the impoſture was, that on the thirteenth of A. R. 
lay, Bibulus had given notice to Pompey, to take 9 
ue of the ſnares. that were laid for his life, and 


millus, he was Quzſtor in Macedonia at the time 


y he. produced Vettius upon the Tribunal of Ha- 


ation Cicero by name, but ſaid that an eloquent 


G 3 Juſtice, 


+ 
1 K. 


gust. CC. enquiry. Cæſar himſelf apprehended the conſeque 
ces of ſo ſenſeleſs a calumny. One morning Vetti 
was found ſtrangled in the priſon. This was the 
with which Ceſar * paid the ſervice that this vill 
had done him. He would have thrown the ſuſpici 


3 
ic. in 
Vatin. 


juſtice, called back Vettius, and aſked him if he hy 
forgot none of the accomplices? Vettius named Pi 
the ſon-in-law of Cicero, and that M. Laterenſis 
whom I ſpoke on account of the oath impoſed | 
Cæſar on the candidates, F 

-., Theſe were not juridical acts. Vatinius underta 
to ſet the affair right, by A to the People 
order him to inform again 


admitted to depoſe againſt them at law, and thati 
compences ſhould be ordered him, which this met 


of his death 2 others; but no- body was deceive 
a 
in all its circumſtances, 


which he was menaced :. but the blackneſs of thei 
trigue ſeverely afflicted him. „I am + weary of li 
ſaid he to Atticus, in ſeeing it fo full of miſeries, N 
body in the world is more unhappy than myſelf, and 


him. Clodius was appointed Tribune of the Peop 
and prepared his batteries at length to ſatisfy his 
venge againſt him, who, with too much ſincerity, Þ 


— ; ut 


Fleer makes Vatinius author of this murder, but that vm 
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thoſe who had been In 
peached by Vettius that the ſame Vettius ſhould! 


nary Tribune carried very far. But the impe 
was too ill concerted, to bear the light of a judid 


etti 
Wag 


8 


and hiſtory charges him with this murder, hom 


* 


Cicero was not much afraid of the accuſating t 


dignity, and die before he was witneſs to ſo t 
evils.” 8 v4. 4825 TW 
'A ftorm more o ous was preparing agall 


body more ＋ 1 8 Catulus, who could live 


is life in danger. Cicero had for a long time ft 
this ſtorm, and it had been very eaſy for hin 


a politic caution with regard to Cæſar. 
I Prorſus vitæ tædet ; ita ſunt omnia omnium miſeriarum ple 
Sma.—Nibil mie infortunatius, nil fortunatius eſt Catulo, quum ff 
dore vitz, tum hoc tempore. Cic. II. ad Att, 4. 
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ve layed it, if he would have given himſelf up to A. R. 653. 
he aills of the powerful. Caſar and Pompey Fad — 1 
ade great advances to him, and ſtrove all manner f 
vays to attach him to them. He never could conſent 
it; but ſtedfaſt in his principles, all that he thought 
e could permit himſelf to: do for his own ſafety, was 
ot to provoke the Triumvirs to wrath by an open re- 
ſtance, It was eaſy to ſee, notwithſtanding all the 
zution he uſed, that he did not approve their con- 
duct, and looked upon it as a real tyranny. . The 
Triumvirs not being able to gain him by careſſes, 
tried afterwards to intimidate him, by making Clodius 
go over into the rank of a Plebeian. Cicero was ſen- 
üble of the ſtroke, and covered himſelf ſtill more in 
his filence on the publick affairs, in his reſerve, and 
jn his precaution; but he gave no tokens of his a 
proving the violent undertakings which manifeſtly 
tended to the 57 wan of liberty. 

It ſeemed as if Pompey and Cæſar took their reſo- 
lution, at this time, to ſend away from Rome, at any 
rate, a man who muſt hurt them, and whom they 
could not bring over to their intereſt. Pompey, deeply 
diſſembling, continued to load Cicero with 61+ 4 
He aſſur he. that Clodius ſhould give him no 
vneaſineſs, and boaſted that he had not enly exacted 
the word, but the oath of the new Tribune, on this 
occahon. Ceſar ated more frankly. He offered 
Cicero either a free embaſſy (I have explained above 
what this was among the Romans) or the employment 
of Lieutenant-General about his perſon in Gaul. All 
this gave Cicero much trouble. He feared Clodius, 
and yet had an extreme repugnance to leave Rome. 
The promiſes of Pompey, which flattered his inclina- 
tion, determined him to ſtay, ſuppoſing either that 
— « 4 not attack him, or war Ju ſhould be 

pport a more powerful protection. Atticus 
— 3 him to diſtruſt Pompey. Cicero 
continued obſtinate to give credit to him. He * is 


Non me ille fallit, ſed ipſe fallitur,-Alterum facio, ut cavearn 5 
non credam, facere nog poſſum. 
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A. LP. 693 deceived by Clodius, anſwered he to him, but he dog 
C. 

not deceiye me. I can very eaſily put myſelf dpa 
Cic.ad my guard againſt fraud, but not to believe it is ou 

15 of my power. 
. Ought we really to beer that Pom deceived 
him, and that, by the groſſeſt falſhoods, he laid t 
Mare for him, to engage him to ſtay in the city, an 
thoſe means to procure his baniſhment ? F tis i 
what cannot eaſily enter into my mind. Pompey told 
him the truth, but he did not tell him all, t was in 
concert with him, that Cæſar had made Cicero the 
offers J have ſpoken of. If in effect he had receive 
a benefit from their hands, he muſt have become de 
pendent upon them, and that was all they wanted 
t ſeems aſtoniſhing to me, that Cicero, with all hi 
underſtanding and Titi ons did not diſcover the 
9 5 that was playing b 7 Pompey. and Cæſar, whok 
rict union he was ſo well acquainted with, and tha 
he did not comprehend what was to be underſtood by 
5 the obliging diſcourſes that Pompey held with 

im. 

He thought then only how to fortify himſelk by 
more and more attaching to him all the good cirizent 
that remained in Rome. He had merited their affeg 

p. tion in his Conſulſhip. Clodius hindered Bibalus from 
7% making an harangue to the People, and allowed hin 
to ip en only in taking the cuſtomary, oath. It ib ng 
to be doubted, but Cæſar in this was in concert wit 
the Tribune, and he crowned by this laſt ſtroke all 
the inſults that he had offered his Collegue. Cir 
Alſo went out of his emp 0 paring accordin 
to Cicero, confirmed ® and ſolidly eſtabliſhed in 
Conſulfhip that tyranny, of Which he had formed 
Fa ; 8 and laid IF foundation. WA, he va 


* ca ſarem in eonſtlaru decent ane de va 
* Sur. Czl, c. 5 5 A 
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HE exile and re- eſtabliſhment of Cicero. 
The Iſle of Cyprus reduced to a Roman 
province. Some other facts of leſs im- 
portance. In the years of Rome 694 and 695. 


e eee e 


Materials wanting to furniſh a detail of the ſecret intrigues 

_ which brought about the exile of Cicero.  Clodins ſup- 

ported by the two Conſuls. Their charafters, The 

Triumvirs favour us, Clodius, to prepare the 

way to attack Cicero, propoſes laws of different kinds: 

For the free diftribation of corn: For- the re-eftabliſþ- 

ment of fraternities of artiſans : For leſſening the power 

of the Cenſors * For aboliſhing the laws called Elia and 

Fufia. Cicero, deceſved by Clodius, lets all theſe laws 

paſs quietly. Cladius propoſes a law which condemns to 

baniſhment any one who cauſes the dtuth of & citizen 

without the form of proceſs. Cicero puts on mourning. | 

Reflections on this ſtep. All the orders of the Sthte i- 

tereſt themſelves for Cicero. A law propeſed ly Clodiun 

to aſſign governments to the Conſuls. The Senate, by 

Public deliberation, put on mourning with Cicero. C- 

dius arms all the mob of Rome. The rage of Gabiniut. 

An ordinance of the Conſuls, whigh 'enjoins the Senators 
| | | 40 


9 


53 654, 
Ant. C. 
x5. 


- Cicero's goods fold, and his kouſes pillaged by the Cu. 


wrote by him to Atticus, in the time we are going 0 
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to quit their mourning. Pifo declares plainly ta Cicera, 
that he does not pretend to deſend him, Pompey aban- 


don bim. An afſembly of the People, in which the 
Conſuls explain themſelves in a manner diſadvantageoys 


to the cauſe of Cicero. The double danger of Cicero, from 
Clodius, and from the Confuls and Ceſar. Hortenſu 
and Cato adviſe Cicero to retire. He leaves Rome. 
Ciceros dream. A law brought againſt Cicera by nam 
Obſervations on that law. It paſſes, and, at the ſame 
time, that concerning the departments of the Conſuls, 


ſuls. Clodius ſeizes on the land belonging to Cicero 


_ houſe, and conſecrates a part of it to the Geddefs L. 


berty. Cicero, repulſed by the Prætor of Sicily, goes 


into Greece, and arrives at achium. _ Plancus 


gives bim an aſylum at Theſſatonica. The exceſſive 
grief of Cicero. His complaints againſt his friends. 4 
Juſtification of their condut3. Ciceros apology for the 


exceſs of bis 7 5 The reflection of Platarch on Ciet- 


ro's weakneſs. Cato and Ceſar depart, one for the 


| $/land of Cyprus, and the other for Gaul. The claim 
. pretended by. the Romans to Egypt and the iſland ef 


pres... Clodius offended by Ptolomy King of Cypras 


| 7 be law of Clodius to reduce this iſand to 4 Rana 


province. The King of Cyprus has not the courage. ti 
throw his Iteaſures into the ſea, He puts an end to bi 
life by pciſon. The great exafineſs of Cato in gathering 


 - Fogether the riches of this King, The precautions be 
tool in tranſporting them, . His books of accounts bi 
His return te Rome. Clodius cavils with bim to 
. purpoſe. The Adileſbip of Sraurus. The incredibl 


pomp of ihe games he gave to the People. The game 


\ given by Curio. 


L. Carteurnivs P50. 
A. GIN Ius. 


r was under the Conſulſhip of Piſo and Gabinin 


that Cicero was baniſhed, If we had the letzes 
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of, as we have thoſe which immediately preceded A. R. *. 
it, we ſnould be fully informed of all the intrigues and = * 
all the artifices that were made uſe of to deſtroy him. 
But Cicero, as ſoon as he found the da grew ſe- 
rious, had preſſed Atticus to come ſpeedily to him. 
« If you love me, ſaid he to him, as certainly you 
do love me, give me a proof of it by coming hither * 
with all the ſpeed you are able. If you ſleep, awake 
if you are awake, walk; if you are walking, run; if 
you run, that is not enough, fly. You cannot think 
how much I depend upon your advice, upon your 

rudence, and what is the chief of all, upon your 
Rendhip for me.“ Atticus, like a true friend, did 
not fail of complying with an inſtance ſo preſſing: 
therefore Cicero no longer had any occaſion to write 
to him, till he was obliged himſelf to leave Rome: 
and for the facts that we are to relate, we have ſcarce 
any aſſiſtance but from his arations, in which we are 
not to ſuppoſe, that he ſpoke with the ſame openneſs 
as in his letters to an intimate friend. They are never- 
theleſs more uſeful, and furniſh us with more lights 
than the Greek hiſtorians, who do not enter into that 
detail one could wiſh for, nor write with that exact - 
_ neſs, that it is poſſible to have a perfect confidence in 

r 17 

Clodius found himſelf in the moſt favourable ſitua- 

tion to oppreſs Cicero. He had both the Conſuls on 
his ſide; and this year falſified the obſervation of 
Catulus, who ſaid, that the Commonwealth had rarely 
one wicked Conful ; and, if the time of Cinna's ty- 
ranny was excepted, it never had happened that 
were both wicked at once. Catulus encouraged. Ci- 
cero by this obſervation, in promiſing him, that. he 
would always find one of the Conſuls, at leaſt, ready 
to defend him. . 


| a OFF | 
, * Si me amas tantim, quantꝭm profetd amas ; fi dormis, exper- 
uu — ſi ſtas N leben, curre; ſi curris, Nr. 


ters redibile non eſt, quantum ego in conſihis & prudentia tua, quodque 
g to maximum eft, quaſitum in amore & fide pouam. Cic. ad Att. IL, 23. 
tak ; 
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Ae It is true if one of the Conſuls had ariy ſentiment) 

worthy his place, he could not have failed of ſup 

| die voſt Cicero's cauſe, which was that of the Con 

din Sen. Jar: power and of the Senate; for the pretence that 

Reſp. pro they made uſe of to attack him, was the death of 

Domo. pro Lentulus and his accomplices. Now Ciceto had done 

_ nothing againſt theſe villains but as Conful, and by 

bi. virtue of a Senatuſconſultum. And all the orders of 

| — Ge. the: State, declaring loudly for Cicero, in the 

- xxxviii, he was, if there had been a Conſult at their head 
Clodius could never have ſucceeded in his unjuſt and 
criminal n But although I do not pre 
tend fully to adopt the invectives of Cicero againſt 
Piſo and Gabinius, in which it cannot be denied but 
paſſion tranſported him too far; the facts ſpeak; and 
it is certain, that in the ſupreme rde b mich of Rome 
there had rarely been ſeen a couple ſo A 
and devoted to iniquity. 

SGabinius, the old friend of Catiline, was a 
feſſed debauchee ; one of thoſe men whO had loſt al 
ſhame and triumphed i in vice; a vile flatterer of Pon 

to whoſe enormous credit he was wholly indebt- 
ed for his elevation. 

Piſo bore a name, which acne to be conſecrated 
to virtue, and he affected the outward ſhew of it, an 
air of ſeverity, manners ſerious and .melinchdly, 
which ſeemed too auſtere; a great remotenelſs from 
luxury, and a taſte of ſimplicity in his equipage, in 
his cloaths, and eſpecially in his perſon. By this be 
had not only impoſed on the public, but on Cicero 
himſelf, who had the more eaſily hoped to have found 
a friend in him, as his ſon-in-law was of the ſame 
family, and bore the ſame name with this Conſul. 

But Piſo was nothing leſs than what he ſeemed to be. 
He was a real Epicurean, not only in ſpeculation but 
in practice. Cicero reproached him with manners al- 
together corrupted. It is not upon this that inſiſt; 
but principally obſerve, that Piſo praiſed and followed 
thoſe maxims of Epicurus, which tend to the deſtruc- 
tion of all ſociety : that a wiſe man thinks ne 
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ſenſible one ought, not to fatigue himſelf with the cares 


15 more excellent than a life of idleneſs, and/made up 
of pleaſures. And that, on the contrary, it was 


madneſs, and a kind of fanaticiſm to think, that we 
ought to reſpect the laws of honour, procure the pub- 


lick good, conſult one's duty in the conduct of life, 
more than one's profit; and laſtly, to expoſe one's 
ſelf to dangers, to wounds, and even to death, for 
the goad of one's country. Piſo, ſpoiled by theſe 
principles ſo pernicious, eſpecially in a ſovereign ma- 
giſtrate, and Gabinius led to the ſame end by mere 
inſtinct, and the corruption of a bad heart, eaſily 
united with Clodius, and for the ſake of good go- 
vernments in the provinces, which were promiled them 
by this Tribune, they both ſhewed themſelves ready 
to ſecond his outrages. 14) 09H 2; wol 

The Triumvirate gave the finiſhing. ſtroke to ren- 
der the enterprizes of Clodius infallible; if not in 


acting with him, at leaſt in keeping themſelves as a 


good body of reſerve. - Craſſus had always hated Ci- 
cero, and he did the like by him. Cæſar was piqued 
at his obſtinacy in refuſing all his offers, and eſpe · 


cially as he did not doubt but the defenders of the 


Ariſtocracy, at the ſirſt ray of liberty, would uſe their 4 
utmoſt efforts to overthrow all the work of his Con- 


ſulſhip, he was willing to take from them two men; 
who might be looked upon as the pillars of that 


party, Cicero and Cato. It was for this reaſon, that 


Clodius gaye Cato, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter; an em- 
ployment that obliged him to leave Italy. As to Cis 
cero, Cæſar was diſpoſed to favour him, if he could 


have made him reſolve to quit Rome: upon his re- 


fuſal, he gave himſelf up to the revenge Clodius 


prepared-z and had this work ſo much at heart, thar 


being gage out of the city, in quality of Proconſul- 
and not having the liberty to: re-enter it, he kept him- 
elf in the ſuburbs, to take meaſures as things might 


all out, and having his troops ready in caſe there 


mould 
4 


2 
85 — 
and embarraſſments of public affairs: That nothing 9 
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AR oe be occaſion for them. Pompey could not ſe. 


Ge. inFil. - Notwithſtanding ſo many united forces, the cauſe 
n-9-X. of Cicero was ſo good, and all honeſt men — his 


0 


Cie, pro 


err. n. 5g. jf jt is true, as Cicero ſays, that by this retrenchment, 


T. L. II. 


27. 
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parate himſelf from Craſſus and Cæſar. He never 
Feleſs obſerved: a little more decorum. But 11 1 he 


did not poſitively contribute to . Cicero, at 
leaſt it is certain that he abandoned 


rt, the Senate and the order of Knights for 

powerful a party for him. his enemies were 
to uſe great precaution before they dared venture to 
attack him. On the 3d day of January, Clodius be- 

n to prepare his batteries, and to propoſe-different 

— either to gain the favour of all ſorts of P 
or to remove the obſtacles by which it might de 
taken to ſtop him. 
One of theſe laws had regard to the diſtribatiow of 
corn, which was to be allowed to Citizens at a "_ 
low price. C. Gracchus, the author of this 
was willing that corn ſhould be given at half an Ay 
and the third part of an As, which is about ſix-pence 
of our money, the buſhel. So low a price was cer- 
rainly no charge even to the pooreſt. The law of 
Clodius quite freed the citizens, and ordered that the 
diſtribution of corn ſhould be perfectly gratuitous: 
This was a conſiderable matter to the Commonwealth 


0 
f 

f 

c 

ſhe found herſelf impoveriſhed of almoſt one fifth 4 mk [ 
of her revenues. | i 
A ſecond law re-eſtabliſhed or inſtituted a ford a ( 
fraternities of Artiſans. The cuſtom had been ancient 
in Rome, ſince mention is made of it in the laws of 
the XII tables, and we find one of Merchants eſtu- 
bliſhed a few years after the expulſion of the Tar- 
yu and even the inſtitution by going back to the b 
of Numa. Nevertheleſs theſe fraternities com- 
nod of mean People, who aſſembled together, kept | 
idays, and aſſiſted at games, ap to the Senate 
fo dangerous in their conſequences to the public-trat- 
quillity, that after having ſubſiſted for many ages, rhey | 
had IRR withit about nine years, _ 
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as 


dus was not ſatisfied with reviving the antient frarer- Ar- 


nities; but he created new ones, which he formed out 
of the vileſt of the mob. Theſe were troops always 
ready at his command, and capable of executing un- 
der him the greateſt violences. 4, 
His third law enervated and almoſt deftroyed the 
authority of the Cenſorſhip, and thereby became ex- 
tremely agreeable to a very great number of citizens, 
and eſpecially of Senators, whoſe irregular conduct 
had given them reaſon to fear a ſevere magiſtracy, 
who threatened to reduce them to their duty, or diſ- 


grace them if they falled in it. 'Clodius delivered 


them from this fear, by ordering that the cenſors 
ſhould not degrade a Senator, nor take notice of a 
citizen, who was not firſt accuſed in form before 
them ; whereas before, the cenſors, when they were 
agreed, might, by their office, degrade thoſe whoſe 
manners ſeemed reprehenſible to them, without wait- 
ing to be urged to it by the miniſtry of an accuſer. 
By theſe laws Clodius made himſelf friends and 
partizans; but he knew that among his collegues and 
in the college of Pretors, there were men whom he 
could not hope to gain: he feared many obſtacles 
from them, and particularly from what was drawn 
from the Auſpices, It is known what the ſuperſtition 
of the Romans was with reſpect to preſages, and eſ- 
pecially to thoſe ſigns which imagined came 
from Heaven. This was the moſt powerful reſource 
of the Senators policy, to prevent the ſeditious entet- 
prizes of thoſe who ſought to flatter the people. Thus 
the laws Elia and Fuſia, which poſitively declared 
all void, that ſhould he done in contempt of the Au- 
ſpices, are called, by Cicero, in a thouſand places 
the ſtrongeſt ramparts of the peace and tranquillity 
of the State. A magiſtrate who took upon him to 
conſult the Auſpices, if he ſignified it to his collegue 
or to a Tribune of the ＋ who had ſent them 
out to give their ſuffrages, all was ſtopped in a mo- 
ment, and it was not allowed to any farther 
that day. Bibulus had often employed this _—_ 
X | W 
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with 2 to Cæſar, who carrying every thing wit 
colle 


=" 
* 


a high hand, deſpiſed the ſignifications of his collegue 
and puſhed on his purpoſes to the end. Clodius wa 
willing at once to get rid of this check, by having i 
_ decreed by the People, that it ſhould not be allaye 
for any. magiſtrate to conſult the Auſpices while th 
." Tribune ſhould be Faplo ed in debate. This ſamelan 
of Clodius alſo aboli 4 the diſtinction of days, 
- which the aſſemblies of the People ſhould, or ſhoult 
not be held, a diſtinftion made uſe of from all ani 
©,quity to bridle, popular licentiouſneſs. Clodius . 
; dained, on the contrary, that all the days marked in 
the kalendar as days of audience of the Prætor, ſhould 
. be equally free to propoſe, laws and to debate up 


| There needed not all the penetration of Cicero, tt 

comprehend that theſe laws were machines diredted 

ainſt him, and which 7 the way for the al 

aults that were propoſed to be given to him: there 
fore Cicero geſolved at firſt to act with vigour to his. 
der their paſſing. The greateſt part of = Thur 

meant him well ; but eſpecially Q. Mummius? Quz 

dratus, the moſt faithful and the moſt couragedu 

friend that Cicero had among the magiſtrates, of thi 

; ear, reſolyed to oppole the laws of Clodius in form. 
This laſt had recourſe to cunning. He , pretended 
F 155 he had no ill deſign againſt Cicero. He changed 


his Rile With regard. to him, yſed no more menace, Wl 
no. more inyectives,; but threw upon Terentia the . 
,Faule of their enmity : at length he ſolemnly. pro- 5 
miſed to undertake nothing againſt Cicero, if he 05 
vould bring no obſtacle to his Jaws. I cannot chf. e, 
cęive, nor explain the facility with which Cicero, and, * 
.above all, Atticus came into ſo groſs a ſnare... The FT 
Act is, that Cicero, by the advice of his friend, con: WM... 
e N „0 A 
ſented to remain quiet; Mummius made no.oppel- 
Aan, aud che laws paſſ e. 
: 48 4 Un | | +1 e, 
ene * this name. I find bim cle! We 
ſometim 9 NMINN 7 f #: : 
choſen the name the mod known. my 1 10 9 b 
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Clodius then took off the maſk, and propoſed a A. R. 6 
; law, which pronounced the pain of baniſhment c 
inſt any one who ſhould | cauſe, or had already 

ſed, the death of a citizen without the form of 
oceſs; and that this law might meet with the leſs 
ficulty, he joined to it, or perhaps preceded it by, a 
phibition to the T'ribunes to uſe the right of oppey 

jon to it. This reſtriction given to the right of 
Tribunes was not without example, for C. Grac⸗- 

us had made uſe of it in a caſe favourable to the 

nate, by decreeing to that aſſembly the ſovereign 

cifion of the Conſuls juriſdiction, without the Tri- 

nes being allowed to offer any obſtacle to it. 

Cicero was not named in the law of Clodius. Ne- Cic. ad 
rtheleſs, as ſoon as it was propoſed he put on mourn- Att. Il. 
, and began to ſupplicate the People in the ſame - 
anner as if he had been accuſed by name. He re- 
oached himſelf afterwards for taking this ſtep as a 

t; and pretended, that he ought to have looked 

jon that law as nothing, or to have commended it. 
onfeſs I cannot conceive without difficulty how he 

uld commend a law which was the foundation of 
criminal buſineſs that was ſtirred up againſt him, 

leaſt that he did not maintain, that a citizen con- 

mned to death by the Senate on account of a con- 

racy againſt the Commonwealth, was judged in 

m, although it was contrary to the common law; 

r by that the People alone aſſembled in their co-+ 

tia by centuries, could judge of the crime of high 

aſon. | 

Dio ſhews this affair with another face; and fup- 

ling, which was true, the death of Lentulus was 

inted at by the terms of the law, he obſerves that 

s law attacked the Senate in a body, who, on ac- 

unt of Catiline's conſpiracy, had given an vunli- 

ted power to the Conſuls, and who paſſed the de- 

e, by virtue of which Lentulus and his accom- 

ces were ſtrangled in priſon. According to this 

a, the fault of Cicero was making that his own 


le, which was the cauſe of the Senate. 
Vol. VIII. H In 
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| all the ſupport he could hope for. When he put 


R. 694. In truth, all this to me does not ſeem to touch 
a man who was dejected and overwhelmed by mizk 


refuſed that, it was impoſſible for him to avoid bani 


Nobility, having the fon of Craſſus at their head, 


their own; they fled to the Conſuls, ſollicited the 


CALPURNIUSs, GABINIUS, .Confſals: | 
point in queſtion. The reflection of Ciceto is that 


tunes, and who conſequently blames all that is paſh 
becauſe ſucceſs did not attend it. The obfervation 
Dio would be right, if Cicero, in ing the av 
qation of the law, had cooled the zeal the Sen 
with regard to him: but that body havi 90 
his quarrel with all the force imaginable, I aſk hi 
what wrong Cicero did himſelf. One only way 
left open to him to prevent the ill with which he 
threatened, and that was to have gained the favour 
the Triumvirs, by accepting of the Lieutenant 
neralſhip that Cæſar had offered him. Having on 
ment. 75 | | 
Cicero, on the other hand, had all the help, 1 


mourning, almoſt all the Knights did the ſame; 1 
twenty thouſand povg men, the flower of the Roi 


companied Cicero every where, ſolliciting the Peyl 
in his favour. This young Craſſus had a great d 
of merit, and the love of virtue and of letters 
ſpired him with a warm affection for Cicero. Allt 
different orders of the Commonwealth; all the ton 
of Italy teſtified their uneaſineſs and their alarms upl 
the dangers of this one man. The Senate elſpecid 
intereſted themſelves briſkly in a - cauſe which 


and charged them to take upon them the defence 
Cicero, as they were obliged to, by the duty of tit 

lace. 
4 But what hope could there be, that Conſuls fold 
the Tribune would reſolve to act in any thing agil 
him ? At the ſame time that Clodius had propoſed 
law to deſtroy Cicero, he had propoſed another for 
ſigning to the Conſuls large and important govt 
ments; to Piſo, that of Macedonia; to Gabin 
that of Cilicia. Thus the plot was not only mal 


CALPURNIUS} GARN HUS, Ch. 
ed, but the wages 
ſtrates had bargained for, to deliver his victim to 
be Tribune; oo 1 $22 | 2 


iſo, on account of an indifpoſition, | either real or 
igned, was not there) all the aſſembly, with tears in 
eir eyes, conjured the Conſul preſent to undertake 


ur of Cicero; and propoſed according to the gene- 
| conſent of all the Senators, that they ſhould put 
n mourning with him. The Knights alſo ſent a de- 
utation to Gabinius, tending to the ſame purpoſe, 
the head of which were the two illuſtrious Conſu- 
„ Hortenſius and Curio. The Conſul repulſed 
th diſdain the intreaties of ſo many great perſonages, 
ho threw themſelves at his feet. The Tribune 
lummius then, according to the duty of his office, 
tered into debate upon what the Conſul had refuſed 
d propoſe ;/ and a decree was made, declaring, that 
| the Senators ſhould put on mourning, as in the 
e of a public calamity. 

Cicero had reaſon to think himſelf honoured by 
ch a deliberation. - *® O day, cried he, fatal to 
e Senate, and to all good men. Fatal to the Com- 
onwealth : but, at the ſame time, glorious for me 


e moment my misfortunes were made known |! 
hat man was ever fo honoured ? All good men of 
Ir own accord, all the Senators by public delibera- 
on put on mourning, in favour of one citizen; and 
at with the only view of ſhewing their grief, and 
ot, according to cuſtom, to make their prayers more 


0 diem illum, judices, funeſtum Senatui boniſque omnibus, Rei- 
Iblice luctuoſum, mihi ad domeſticum mcerorem gravem, ad poſte- 
ls memoriam glorioſum! Quid enim quiſquam poteſt ex omni 
emoria ſumere illuſtrius, quam pro uno cive & bonos omnes privato 
ſenſu, & univerſum Senatum publico. confilio mutaſſe veftem ! 
r quidem tum mutatio non deprecationis causa eſt facta, ſed luctũs. 


d Sext. n. 27 


* moving 


Nevertheleſa, Gabinius coming into the Senate (for 


- 


5 
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juſt a cauſe; to enter into deliberation on the af- 


d all poſterity, that ſuch men ſhould grieve for me 


em enim recarentur, quum omnes effent, ſordidati, quumque 


de ſatis eſſet gni, eſſe improbum, qui mutati veſte non 7 CIC. . 


| „ 
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paid, that theſe unworthy Ma- A. , 598 
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*24- moving, For who could they pray to, ſince all 
.in tears; and it is a mark ſufficient to ſhew a mat 
be a bad citizen, not to have put on mourning 
Pro Sent. Clodius was in a rage, to ſee the endeavours th 
n. 34+ were uſed to ſnatch out of his hands the man that} 
would have proſcribed. He had before taken 
precaution to encompals himſelf about with arm 
men, and had enliſted all the mob of Rome, and d 
dregs of the ſlaves, under the pretext of the fraterg 
ties that came to be renewed by his law. He had 
ready made uſe of this guard, ſo worthy of him, 
inſult Cicero, to cover him with mud, and do him 
thouſand injuries, whilſt this reſpectable ſupplia 
went through the Forum and the City, imple I 
the protection of the citizens. He had filled 
temple of Caſtor with arms and with armed men, a 
by taking away the ſtairs, he had made it, as it wen 
a citadel, that commanded the Forum, and mal 
him abſolute maſter of all that paſſed in it. The 
having about him one part of his guards, and 
other in the Temple, which ſerved him for a forte 
he cited the Deputies of the order of the Knight 
who had preſented themſelves to the Conſul,” to g 
pear before the People, and inſtead of ſufferin 
to lay open their reaſons, he delivered them up tot 
| outrages and blows of that vile heap of people that 
Pro Mit, had gathered about him. Hortenſius expected to 
n. 37. been killed by theſe madmen. Another Senatd 
named Vibienus, was ſo ill uſed by them, that he d 
in a ſhort time after. 


A. R. 
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[ILL 


Gabinius no longer kept any meaſures. He we 
in a paſſion out of the aſſembly of the Senate, 
which I have been ſpeaking, and having convoꝶ 
3 that of the People, he ſpoke to them, ſays Cicen 
in Sen in ſuch a manner, as Catiline durſt not when he 
n. 12. Conqueror, He ſaid, he pitied the error of tha 
— wang who thought that the Senate was ſtill any thi oy 
Commonwealth. As to what regarded the Rot 
Knights, he was going to make them ſuffer for f 
ſupport tliey had lent Cicero in his Conſulſhip. Ti 
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e time was come, when thoſe who were then afraid A. R. 694, 
he meant the Conſpirators) ſhould revenge themſelves —2 a 
n their enemies.“ Such language was certainly very 

rprizing in the mouth of a Conſul, and ſhewed that 

dabinius did not even go about to diſguiſe his crimi- 

al deſigns under any favourable colours. His actions 

ere conformable to his language; and he immedi- 

tely upon the ſpot, in an unexampled and unheard- 

f manner, baniſhed two hundred miles from Rome, 

n illuſtrious Roman Knight, named L. Lamia, who 

ad diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal in the cauſe of 

Kero. _. . nel | Aer 

A little while after an ordinance of the Conſuls ap- 

xeared, which enjoined the Senators to quit their 
ourning,. and take again the habit of their condition. 
yrannical ordinance ! which * ſuffered the cauſe of 

eir grief to ſubſiſt, and forbad the marks of it; and 

hich would ſtop tears by threats, and not by offer- 

g motives of conſolation. 

Piſo plainly ſhewed by this ſtep, that he had an Pic. 
dod underſtanding with Gabinius. He fairly de- u. 12. 
lared it to Cicero, about this time, in a viſit he made 

im, accompanied by his ſon-in-law C. Piſo. Ga- 

inius, faid the Conſul to Cicero, is drove to ex- 

remes, he cannot ſupport himſelf but by the govern- 

ent of a province. The Senate will not give him 

ne; he expects it from the Tribune. For my part, 

have reſpect for my Collegue, as you had for yours 

your Conſulſhip. Do not — for any ſupport from 

e Conſuls. Every one here is for himſelf.“ 

There remained Pompey, in whom Cicero had al- 

ays had much confidence, and who might really have 
aved him, if he had had as much good will as power. 

ut Clodius ſaid aloud, and repeated it in all his ha- 

angues, that the three moſt powerful citizens, Cæſar, 

raſſus, and Pompey, were in agreement with him, 

d reſolved to ſupport him. Pompey faid nothing; 


* Quis hoc fecit alia in Scythia tyrannus, ut eos quos luctu afficeret, | 
gere non ſineret? Meœrorem relinquis, mceroris aufers inſignia, 
19s lacrymas non confolando, ſed minando. Cic. in Piſ. n. 18. 
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Furniſh: Pompey with a pretext to eſtrange 


coming into his houſe at one door, but he priy 


his feet, and Pompey had the cruelty not to raiſe him 


licitations, or through ſhame, had quitted Rome, u 


effort. | Pompey, in treating with them, made uſe 


- CALPURNIUS, GABINIUS, Conſuls, 
but by ſo expreſſive a ſilence in ſuch cireuniſtang 
ſufficiently authorized what had been ſaid by 
Tribune. The enemies of Cicero ne | 

Ok 
from his frie , contrived ambuſhes, and defend 
attempts upon his life, and loaded with theſe Tuſy 
cions a man of a character as far from ſuch black d 
ſigns, as he was incapable of thinking of them at 
time when his own dangers and his own fears en 
ployed him but too much. Nevertheleſs | 
either to add credit to theſe reports, or to avoid {d 


kept himſelf in the country in a houſe that he Rad hed 
Alba. | | * 

Cicero could not reſolve with himſelf to 'tenound 
the hopes he had in the ſuccour of Pompey, without 
making the laſt trial of it. He ſent his ſon-in-law 
he went himſelf to Alba. Plutarch aſſures us, thi 
Pompey bluſhing to ſee the man whom he had at 
bluſhed to betray, no ſooner was told that Cicero wa 


ſole out at another; and this behaviour ſufficiently 
convinces us of the juſtneſs of the character that Sa 
luſt gives of him; that ® he had more modeſty in hi 
cquntenance than in his heart. It is however certain, 
that Cicero got to the ſight of him, if not preciſely 4 
this time, at ſome other. He even threw himſelf 


up; but told him, that he could do nothing contray 
to the will of Cæſar. | 27 

Four of the chiefs of the Senate, L. Lentulus, ac; 
tually Prætor, Q. Fabius Sanga, and two Confſulay 
L. Torquatus, and M. Lucullus, brother of the con 
queror of Mithridates, were willing to make one mort 


all his diſſimulation, and ſhewed himſelf, according 
to his cuſtom, willing to ſave appearances, although 


? Oris probi, animg inverecundo, SALL. ap, Sueton, ge Grammik 
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dance counted the reality of bis duty as nothing. He ſent AR. 694. 
. back d che Confuls, telling them, * that it A"; © 
u helonged to the Sovereign Magiſtrates to undertake 


he cauſe of the Commonwealth, and propoſe the af- 
ur to the Senate. That for himſelf, without public 
{eliberation, he would not combat with a Tribune 
kat was armed. That as ſoon as he found himſelf 
uthorized by a Senatuſconſultum he would take up 


W As: 
This was a manifeſt collufion, for Pampey was not — 


7 


id . norant of the ſentiments of the Conſuls. Gabinius 
7) cred the four Senators in a very rough and dif- 


bliging manner. Piſo choſe a more moderate ſtyle, 
but which meant the ſame thing at bottom. He ſaid, 
wi that he did not pique himſelf upon having ſo-much 
ourage as Cicero, and * Torquatus, who ſpoke to 
im, had in their Confſulſhips. That there was no 
ed of having recourſe to arms, nor of fighting. - 
That Cicero might fave his country a ſecond time 
by retiring. That if he went about to reſiſt, the 
aughter once began would find no bounds. That, 


na word, neither himſelf, nor Cæſar his ſon-in-law, 
OY Gabinius his Collegue, would abandon the Tri- | 
m. dune.“ gl | | | | 
an This declaration was plain and poſitive, but it was 
94 ade in private. Soon after both the Conſuls and 


æſar had an occaſion to explain themſelves publickly: 
or Clodius, to ſhew his friends and his adverſaries, 


rat the ſame time, how powerfully he was ſupported, 

iecdted an aſſembly of the People to be held out of 
» Fc city, that Cæſar might aſſiſt at it. There he pro- 
ace the Conſuls, who both diſapproved of the pu- 


cen im ment of Lentulus, which Piſo even dared to tax 
vith cruelty. Cæſar, with that air of moderation and 
denignity which he always preſerved, nevertheleſs, 
without ever quitting his purpoſes, ſaid, © that what 
e thought with reſpe& to D and others in; 


Under the Conſulſhip of Torquatus there had been one of the 
{ conſpiracies of Catiline, of which I have fpoke in its place, | 
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A. R. 694.yolved in the ſame cauſe, was well enough knowlto 


. That if he had been minded, they had not been co 


Cic. pro 
Sent. n. 


43. 


ſerved the ſtricteſt attention. | 


might become a general civil war. They repreſented 


retire or to fight. His forces were not inconſiderable 
All that was virtuous in the city, every citizen th 


he would have determined to have made a courageon 


to force, whatever might be the event. Hortenſiu 
and Cato, who was not yet departed for the iſle d 


to death. That nevertheleſs he was not of *opinn 
that any enquiry. ſhauld be made into what was paſſe 
and that it would be better to bury all in oblivion? 

Cicero had now only two ways to take; either t 


preſerved any reſpect for the good of the Comma 
wealth, for the laws and for liberty, were ready n 
take up arms in his favour. And it is not tog 
doubted, but that, ' ſeeing himſelf ſo well ſupported 


reſiſtance, if it had not been for that vile mob, that 
was under the command of Clodius, compoſed d 
rogues taken out of dungeons, ſlaves, and the miſe 
able remains of Catiline's troops. He knew alſo, tha 
one battle, although he ſhould have the ſuperioniy 
would not be deciſive. Clodius had ſaid in full a 
ſembly': That Cicero muſt periſh' at once, or 
+ twice, a conqueror.” This ſaying had nothing dat 
in it, but meant if the Tribune was killed in tht 
battle, the Conſuls and Cæſar, whoſe Legions wen 
not far off, would revenge his death. This ſreon 
danger, greater without any compariſon than the ii, 
and of which the conſequences might be fatal, 10 
only to Cicero, but to the whole Commonwealth, de 


| The friends of Cicero were divided in their op 
nions. M. Lucullus“ would have had force oppoſed 


Cyprus, whither Clodius had ſent him, were afraid 
if once ſwords were drawn in this quarrel, that! 


Plutarch names Lucullus Qualy without his prenomen. But tit 
great Lucullus who died mad a ſhort time after, was then very like 
in ſo weak a condition that he was incapable of publick affairs. Fe 
this reaſon I have aſcribed what Plutarch ſays to his brother, M. 
Lucullus, who intereſted him*lf in favour of Cicero with Pomp7 
and the Conſuls. 

10 
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to Cicero, that his abſence could not be for a long 
continuance; that Clodius, by his fury, would ſoon 
tire his own friends; and that the whole Common- 
wealth, with one conſent, would call for their Deli- 
verer home again. This reſolution was the moſt rea- 
ſonable, and the moſt generous for him to take: 
And it was not without reaſon that Cicero gloried in 
having ' twice ſaved his country; the firſt time with 
a great and ſplendid ſucceſs, and the ſecond” at the 
expence of the - moſt cruel diſgrace. Happy, if he 
could have maintained this glory by. conſtancy in his 
exile; and if, on the contrary, the little ſtedfaſtneſs 
he ſhewed in his misfortunes, had not given room to 
believe, that fear had a great ſhare in the reſolution 
he took to yield to his enemies! 1 5 
Hie went out of Rome in the night, having firſt 


till then to have reverenced in his houſe as his tutelar 
divinity, and which he conſecrated in this auguſt tem- 
ple by the title of the Guardian of the Cicy/” His 
thoughts, without doubt, was, that the city of Rome 
had loſt her guardian in loſing him; and that he was 
forced, after having tried all the reſources that human 
prudence could ſuggeſt, to leave the Gods themſelves 
for her guardians. It was now the beginning of 
April, and he ſoon got to the coaſts of Lucania, pre- 


found both affection from the people, and protection 
from the Prætor, C. Virgilius, a man of a mild diſ- 
poſition, and who, in former times, had always ſnewed 
himſelf attached to the beſt party. | 


that their dreatns have to real events. He fancied he 


* Unus rempublican bis ſervavi, ſemel gloria iterum zrumn3 mea. 
Lic, pro Sext, th, 49 , £0 | | 


was 


* 


A. R. 
Ant. 5 
* 


carried a Minerva to the Capitol, which he ſeemed 


paring to paſs into Sicily, where he expected to have Av HE. 


I know not whether I ought to ſpeak of a dream Cie. 

that he had, when got not far from Rome. What de- Pivin- 
termined me to do it, was, that the judgment that he & I. Ii. 
himſelf made of it, may ſerve for a rule to thoſe, n. 14. 
who are ſometimes too much ſtruck with the relation 


* 


1 


* 
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As wandering in ſome ſolitary place, when he fas 
5 * Marius coming to him, preceded by; his Lache 
"whoſe faſces were crowned with branches of laurel. þ 

ſeemed to him that Marius aſked him the cauſe of Her 

ſorrow, and that having learned from him, that * 

i was drove out of his country, he took him dy rn 

5 hand, and exhorted him to be of good courage, r 
K giving his firſt Lictor charge of him, ordeted him, 

conduct him into the temple that he had built en 
conſecrated to Honour and Virtue, telling Cicero tur! 
from that place ſhould come his ſafety. This diem 
was verified by the return of our illuſtrious: fugitive 
as all the world knows; and that nothing may h 
wanting to the entire and perfect accompliſhment! d 
it, it was in this temple, built by Marius, that on: 
of the moſt famous Senatuſconſultums paſſed in-the 
affair of re-eſtabliſhing Cicero. This laſt circum au 
ſtance was the wonderful part of his dream, that made 
him remember it: for as to the reſt, he thought f 
often of Marius, and compared his preſent fortune 8M 
readily with that of his famous countryman, former It 
proſcribed and baniſhed, and who afterwards returned 
with honours into Italy, that it is not ſurprizing thut 
theſe ideas ſhould ariſe in his ſleep. That the Sn n 
would undertake his re- eſtabliſnment was alſo a hope 
that conſtantly ran in his mind. As to the conformity 
- of the event with his dream, with regard to the place 
of the Senatuſconſultum, Cicero attributed that lt 
purely to chance. But as it was the uſual cuſtom e 
the Senate to aſſemble in different temples of the WF” 
city, may it not be ſuppoſed that the remembrance-of 
Marius, pointed out to them the temple he had built 
ſooner than any other? - | | 
As ſoon as Clodius was informed of the retreat of 
Cicero, he cauſed. him to be condemned to baniſh- 
ment by name, by a law which was propoſed ſoon af- 
ter in theſe terms: Do you WILL, AND ORDER, 
MANS, THAT M. TuLLius CictRo, FOR HAVING 
CAUSED TRE DEATH. OF ROMAN CITIZENS W1THOUT 


ANY FORM OF PROCESS ; FOR HAVING PUT A _ 
3 - 


o 
o 


33 


by n 
— 
* 
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dwarvs CONSULTUM IN THE" PUBLIC| REGISTERS, AR. 
as * BEEN DEPRIVED OF THE USE OF WATER AND 33. 
IRE: THAT ALL MEN SHOULD BE FORBID TO RE- 
£1VE HIM, OR GIVE HIM. ANY AZYLUM WITHIN" THE 
11STANCE OF FIVE HUNDRED MILES OF RoME, AND 
HAT IF HE SHOULD BE FOUND WITHIN THAT SPACE 
TMAY BE ALLOWED TO KILL HIM, AND THOSE WHO | 
HALL HAVE RECEIVED HIM INTO THEIR HOUSES; _. 
HAT MOREOVER EVERY MAGISTRATE AND EVERY 
br A TOR SHOULD BE FOR BID FOR EVER TO-PROPOSE 
R FAVOUR HIS BEING RECALLED, TO DELIBERATE 
0 CONCLUDE, OR GIVE JUDGMENT IN ANY MANNE 
#HATSOEVER TO ANY THING THAT TENDS TO THAT 
END: IN A WORD, TO HAVE ANY PART IN ANY 
DECREE THAT MAY BE DESIGNED TO PERMIT HIM 
o COME BACK ACAIN TO THIS CITY? The ſame 
law alſo ſet a fine upon Cicero, or ordered the confiſ- 
ation of his goods. | OTE. 

This law was drawn up with all poſſible malice, as 
ve ſee, but, on the other hand, very unſkilfully. 
The very expreſſion was not correct. It was ſaid 
hat Cicero had been deprived,” and not, * that 
they ſhould deprive him,” ur 1\TERDICTUM si, Cic. pro 
non ur INTERDICATUR of the uſe of water and fire. Domo a, 
This was to ſuppoſe a preceding judgment, and there“ 
had not been any. This fault in the expreſſion, 
though no great matter in itſelf, yet ſhews the reme- 

nty and inconfiderateneſs of Clodius, who had not 
even taken care to employ clerks and ſecretaries, who 
were acquainted with the ſtyle of public acts. Cicero 
reproached him with it. You forbad,” ſaid he to 
him, „ that any one ſhould receive me, and had not 
* ordered that I ſhould go away.” f 
The imputation of having framed the Senatuſcon- 
fultum that condemned Lentulus and his accomplices 
to death, was ſo evident a calumny and fo inſupport- 
able, that that article alone was ſufficient to afford 
means to come with advantage againſt that law that 


% * —_ 


# Ut interdiftum fit. 


Con- 


MW 


"P 
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| A-R-694- contained it. It was eaſy to ſee. that the intention, * 
Ant, C. Clodius was to deprive. his enemies of that ſuppaſ - 
38. N | T's ; haſ 
Which he found in the authority of the Senate, and i 
make him the ſole author of the death of ſeveral o 

tizens of the firſt rank. But paſſion blinded him; f 


| in eſtabliſhing his law upon a falſe declaration, hen 
eit pro built up a ruinous edifice, which deſtroyed itſelf. 4 * 
Domo, I have inſerted a falſe Senatuſconſultum in the Publ, 
. 50. regiſters, ſays Cicero, the law has reaſon in it; IF ne 4 


it is null to all intents. Now, by how many poſtena fe r 
decrees have the Senate acknowledged and confirmed. 
that which they would have paſſed for my work?” ie 
This law was nevertheleſs authorized by the Suf 
frages, I will not ſay of the People, but of a mull... 
rude of wretches who were in the Tribune's pay. Ci. 
cero being retired, his defenders had no longer any in 
tereſt that obliged them to fight, The law palkel 
without oppoſition ; only it was amended, I know nol I. 
why, with reſpect to the diſtance, which was reduced... 
to four hundred miles inſtead of five hundred: a huber 
dred and thirty-three leagues, inſtead of a hundred... 
and ſixty- ſix. a 72 
The recompences of the Conſuls went on in the am Mor f 
pace with the diſgraces of Cicero. The law for g 
ing them Governments had been propoſed at the fam Hun: 
time with that which was the foundation of the crim: te 
nal proceſs intended againſt him, and it was receive. 
the ſame day with that which condemned him to bs ng 
niſnment. Gabinius himſelf made an alteration in that 
to his own advantage; and inſtead of Cilicia, cauſed... 
Syria to be given him, a richer Province, and whicd Hcice 
opened to him a fairer field to fortune, and, as had 
imagined, to glory. | | 
The misfortunes of Cicero were enough to have lM... 
tisfied an ordinary hatred. But that of Clodius vu que. 
furious, and extended itſelf to the town and country I pea 
houſes of him, whom he had juſt proſcribed. Whe- WM: 
ther the goods of Cicero were confiſcated, or the vin 
were to anſwer for the payment of the fine that wa be n 
ſet upon him, it is certain they were put up to 117 Ful 
ele; 
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gun r; but not one Gentleman offered himſelf to pur- A; f. cg. 
page any part of them. They were only the crea- 

0 ies of Clodius that would take any advantage of 

eral ie unworthy booty. The Conſuls did not forget Cic. pre 
n; M emſelves. Immediately after the departure of oA Domo. 
On, ero, and before the laſt law had been carried againſt 


hey plundered at the ſame time, and the marble co- 
umns, with other ornaments, were carried to the houſe 
f Piſo's mother - in law, Which was in the neighbour- 
ood, Gabinius took to himſelf the ſpoils of that 
rhich Cicero had in the territories of Tuſculum. He 
auſed it to be deſtroyed, and as he had one himſelf in 
he ſame canton, he not only ſeized on the moveables 
n Cicero's, and on every thing that was neceſſary for 


rooted up, and tranſplanted to his own. 


 huWW:r. The land belonging to Cicero's houſe in Rome 
ads an object that piqued his covetouſneſs. This 
a4 houſe was large.and ſpacious, and had been built fifty 
or ſixty years before by the famous Tribune M. Dru- 
Sus, to whom was attributed the cauſe of the ſocial 


war, It was ſituated on the mount Palatine facing 
the Forum, and in the neighbourhood of Clodius. 
This Tribune reſolved to aggrandize himſelf, by add- 
a ing to his own houſe the ſeat of his enemy. But 
1 * that he might ſatisfy his revenge at the ſame time, ſee 
5 f what his ingenious malice contrived. The houſe of 
1 Cicero, on one ſide, touched a Portico, built where 
had formerly been a houſe belonging to M. Fulvius, 
killed with C. Gracchus. This houſe having been 
razed as that of a public enemy, Catulus, the con- 
queror of the Cimbri, had built the Portico I am 
peaking of, as a monument of his victory. Clodius 
reſerving nine tenths of Cicero's land to himſelf, 
joined a parcel of it to the colonade of Catulus, that 


Fulvius by a partnerſhip in the ſame puniſhment. This 
| Was 


im, they had ſet fire to his houſe in Rome, which 


ountry buſineſs, but had even the trees in his park 


It is very right, that Clodius ſhould thus gather ven. U. 
he fruits of a crime of which he was the principal au- 14. 


he might confound the cauſe of Cicero with that of 


| | 7 
, 9 
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. R. C. was not all. To hinder the proprietor from ever bei 
hive. &: able to enter upon his on — again, he conſecrat 
this Portico, by a ſolemn dedication, 'in "which y 
Pontiff Pinarius Natta lent his adminiſtration, an 
placed there a ſtatue under the name of the Godde 
of Liberty, as if he had been the avenger of public 
bert oppreſſed by Cicero, This ſtatue originally x 
\ preſented a Curtezan of the city of Tanagra in Boeotiy 
F . ſuch was the object that Clodius, as little ſcrupyloy 
in matters of religion as morality, propoſed for the 

. worſhip of the People. Ss. 
Cic pro — Whilſt Clodius triumphed, Cicero ſought an ah 


| 88. 


Planc. & lum, and had difficulty to find one. Being arrive / 
—_— near the city of Vibo in Lucania, he paſſed — day Ep 
XIV. & in the lands of a man called Sica, and who had ufc? 
employment under him during the time of his beige 
Conſul. His ſcheme was, as I have already ſaid, wii": 

go into Sicily. But the Prætor, C. Virgilius, wh 

ad antient obligations to him, who had been mo ref 

than once the Collegue of his brother, and who thong ene 

as he did upon the affairs of the Commonwealth, ne exi 
vertheleſs refuſes to receive him into his province. & vit 

few friends do the unfortunate find! Cicero, excludeii ef 

from the hope of a ſafe and tranquil retreat in Sicily, ſin, 

and not being willing, by a longer continuance, pi 

bring his hoſt Sica into danger, turned towards the laf 

: upper ſea, and went by land to the road leading fron ccc 
Vibo to Brunduſium. He did not enter into thin 

city, but kept himſelf concealed in the country-houM bir 

of M. Lenius Flaccus, a generous man and a faithful 

friend, who deſpiſed the danger to which he expoſed un 

both his fortune and his life by entertaining a per 

that was proſcribed : and who, without being intim: D. 

dated by the puniſhment pronounced by an unul 

and criminal law, rendered to Cicero, for thirteen Wl © 

days together, all the offices of a noble and courage H 

ous hoſpitality. la 

It would have been a great ſatisfaction to our fi- ſer 

gitive to have had the company of Atticus; he de. ad 

fired him to come thither to him, and he reckoned i d 


upon 


2 


: 


- 
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pon going with him into Epirus, whete'this friend 
2d a large eſtate, It was a thing impoſſible ; and 
icero looked upon this diſappointment as another 
misfortune joined to thoſe with which he was already 
loaded, However, Atticus was not uſeleſs to him at 
Rome, but rendered him effectual ſervices, and better 
orth than the conſolation he might have give 


js preſence. Cicero was therefore obliged to embar 
at Brunduſium by himſelf, which he did on the laſt 


which had been under his 
ſerved an affection for him. 5 

Atticus had invited him to retire to his eſtate in 
Epirus. But a reſidence there did not pleaſe Cicero, 
eſpecially on account of the neighbourhood of a 
oreat number of the antient friends of Catiline, who, 
ſince the defeat of their party, being forced to quit 
italy, had diſperſed themſelves in Achaia, and the 
reſt of Greece. Above all, he feared Autronius, 
one of the moſt audacious and moſt powerful of theſe 
exiles, He was the Collegue of P. Sylla, named 
with him for the Conſulſhip, and deprived with him 
of that employment by a ſolemn judgment for canvaſ- 
ſing, and who afterwards entered into both the con- 
ſpiracies of Catiline. Cicero therefore not thinking it 


croſſed Macedonia, and have gone by ſea to Cyzica 
in the Propontida; but the zeal of one friend hindered 
him from going ſo far out of Italy. | ; 

This friend was Cn. Plancius, actually Quæſtor 
under Q. Apuleius Prætor of Macedonia, Plancius 
was no fooner informed of the arrival of Cicero at 
Dyrrachium, but he ran thither, without Lictors, 


concern for him, with which he was really touched. 


lace as Quzſtor, and engaged him to ſtay there for 
ſeveral months, although Cicero, affrighted by freſh 
advices of the ill defigns that were forming againſt him 
dy the conſpirators Favs mentioned, was much m- 

clined 


n him by 


n 
A. R 694 


Ant. C. 


— 


day of April, and went to * Dyrrachium, a City, * Durazze 


protection, and which pre- IT 


ſafe for him to remain in Greece, deſigned to have 


without any marks of his dignity, and expreſſed all the 


He brought him to Theſſalonica, where he had a pa- 


* 
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1 LILLE WINDS 
A. R. 694. clined to gg into Aſia. Plancius reſtrained him by 
Ant. C. k ind of violence; he continued near him to watch fg 

*. his ſafety ; and employed himſelf ſo much in the d 

ties of friendſhip, that he preferred them even to thok 
of his office. The courage of the Quæſtor was thy 
more to be commended, as his Prætor did not ſet hig 
| , _theexample; who, though he pitied and loved Cicerg 
durſt not ſhe his ſentiments-outwardly, for the fea 
he had of Clodius. On 
It was in this retreat that Cicero, for 4 long.time 
waited his being recalled, with an impatience and a 
abjection of mind little worthy ſo great a genius 
His misfortunes at firſt caſt him down ſo 2 that 
he had thoughts of putting an end to his life; but 
Atticus diſſuaded him from that deſign, by exhorting 
him to preſerve himſelf for better times. But if Ck 
cero conſented to live, it was but to weep over hit 
ill-fortune. The letters to his wife, to his brother, to 
Atticus, are all full of lamentations. He inceflantly re- 
reſents to himſelf all the moſt afflicting circumſtances 
of his diſgrace ; and if he ſtops a while, it is for fen 
of too much increaſing his pain, and becauſe hi 
tears blot what he writes. He would not ' ſee his 
brother, who returned from his government of Aſia, 
fearing he ſhould be too much affected, and eſpecial 
when they were to-part. He would admit of no con- 
ſolation, if it was not that of being ſoon recalled 
But yet he was ſo much diſcouraged, that he always 
doubted of ſucceſs, and the moſt favourable diſpoſit- 
ons for that purpoſe could hardly revive the hope of 
it in his heart. His grief went ſo far, that it was fe- 
rted at Rome, that he was gone mad: that this te, Wc: 
rt was falſe, ſufficiently appears in his letters; but be 
all the wit he had, he employed to torment himſelf, 
He continually recalled to his mind the faults which 
he thought he had committed, and reproached him- 
ſelf with great ſeverity for them. I confeſs I can ſet 
but one, which was, his relying too. much on. the 
vague promiſes of Pompey, and of having, in conſe. 
quence of the confidence he placed in him, * ' 


* 


2 


TT 


K R. 
ant 


Cic. ad 
Att. III. 
15. 


all rule, as what might lead him to 
made his court to Pompey, and ſince his 'C 


tire, Cato, according to Plutarch, had done they 
and Cicero declares to Atticus, that he had na 


buted his reproaches, ſo bitter and ſo often x 
againſt Hortenſius, but to a chagrin that 
better of him, and an ill humour in that-g 
misfortunes ? Let us deplore the weakneſs of hut 


no more courage. He had frequently, though i 


was re-eſtabliſhed in Rome, and his enemies 


ProDomo, * * ſaid he, of a lively and cruel afflictia 
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one page ot his letters to Atticus. It is 
icklers for the ariſtocracy, ſuch as was, Hen 
— had no reaſon to be well ſatisfied with C 


They had always oppoſed Pompey, looking upon 
upon him 44 


many commands that were 


Cicero, on the contrary, before he was Conſul, 
ul 
wo in a ſtrict alliance with him. Neverchele, 

_ Republicans reunited 

* they ſaw him attacked. . 

himſelf, as we have ſaid, with 3 = 
0b * favour to the Conſuls; and in acquith 
himſelf of that office, thought he ſhould have laſt 
life, This aſſuredly was not the behaviour of 8 
fidious man, and a traitor. If he adviſed him to 


to complain of Cato. To what then are 0 hes 


nature, and by the example of ſo great a 

well cultivated, and nevertheleſs ſo much caſt d 
by diſgrace; let us conceive that we ought not to 
ery upon our conſtancy, at leaſt till it ia put w 


me was not the fault of Atticus, if his friend i 


mildneſs, 2 him advice upon this article ; but 
was not liſtened to, and Cicero juſtified. the exceſ 
his grief by the exceſs of his misfortune. wal 


ed him with this ſoftneſs of ſoul, he gave — 
turn, and pretended to make a virtue of it, *1 


um atque incredibilem dolorem : non nego, if 
"I ciſco ſapientiam, quam nonnulli in me require 


CALPURNIUS, GABINTOS, Conf. 
nfeſs it, and do tot go about to make a 
retended wifdorth ch thoſe tected of me who 
und me de jected and diſcoufaged by my difgrace, 
ould I, in ing * torn from ſo many G95 
dear to me, which 1 mall not here enumerate 81 
ge 1 cannot to this day think of them without med- 
> tears, could 1 renounce wy humanity, and throw 
the refentmietits of nature? In this 1 thou] 
t have deſerved any praiſe for the part I took in re- 
fing; nor could I expect that the Commonweall 
ould think irfetf beholden to me for a benefit, if 
d quirted for her only thoſe things which 1 coule 
veſt myfelf of with eaſe. Such a hardneſs of ſoul, 
e that of a body that cannot feel when it is burnt 
ould be inſenſibility, and not virtue. T 88 
»felf to the moſt piercing ſorrow, and ſuffer alone 
ile the city enjoyed a flouriſhing condition, the No 
hich the vanquiſhed endure from the enemy when a 
wn is taken; to Tee one's ſelf ſeparated from ev 
edt of one's love; to ſee one's Houſe deſtroyec 
e's goods plundered ; and one {elf drove from one's 
untry even for the good of that country; to be de- 
diled of all the mot valuable privileges and advan- 


i me animo nimis frafto eſſe atque afflicto Ioquiebantur. An 
teram, quum A tot rerum tanta varietate divellerer, quas rived 
ereo quod ne nunc quidem fine fletu commemorare poſſum, infi- 
me eſſe hominem, £ &tmun naturz ſenſum repudiare ? Tum 
d neque illud meum faftur laudabile, nee beneficium ullum à me 
Rempublicam profectum dicerem, ſi quidem ea Reipublicæ causa 
iquiſſem quibus æquo animo carerem :.camque animi duritiam, ſicut 
poris, quod quum uritur non ſentit, ſtuporem potias quam virtu- 
putarem. Suſcipere tantos animi dolores, atque ea quiz capri 
de accidunt victis, ſtante urbe, unum Ai & jam ſe videre di. 
hi à complexu ſuorum, diſturbari tecta, diripi fortunas patrim: 
Iique causa patriam ipſam amittere, ſpoliari populi Romani Bene- 
s ampliſſimis, præcipitari ex altiſimo dignitatis ; gradn, vidert 
etextatos inimicos, nondum morte complorata, arbitria petentes 
etis, hæc omnia ſubire con ſervandorum civium causa, atque it 

dolentur abſis, non ta ſapiens quam. ii qui nihil curant, fed tai 

ans tuorum ac tui, quam communis humanitas poſtulat; ea laus 
clara atque divina, Nam qui ea gun 2 cara & jucunda 
duxit animo quo Reipublice causl defefit, nullam benevvlentiam 


causa, I quibus cum ſummo dolore divellitur, el patria cara eſt, 
us ſalutem caritati ante ponit fuorum, Cic. pro Domo, 97, 58. 


12 tages 


parade of a A: R- 


Cz 1 
11 


. 


nem in Rempubſieam dectarat. Qui autem ea relin uit, Reipub- - 
e 


51) 


116 
A. R. 6 

. 
38. 


and chat with feeling, with grief, and not in plum 


without reply, 


tages of the Roman People; and precipitates fri 
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the higheſt degree of fortune and ſplendor; to behd 
greedy enemies before the funeral of him the 

cute paying themſelves the charges of it; to full 
theſe evils for the preſervation of one's fellow citizn 


one's ſelf with ſo much wildom, that nothing alfed 
but by retaining all that love for one's ſelf, and onf 
own which nature inſpires : this is what I call an 
mirable and divine glory. For him who renoung 
without pain, in conſideration of the Commonyelt 
what was never dear to him, what does he do fort 
Commonwealth? What does he ſacrifice to it? 
he who, for the ſervice of his country, "abandons thi 
things from which he cannot tear himſelf without 
treme pain, he is an excellent citizen, to whom e m 
country is really dear, ſince he prefers the ſafety d 
to all things that are the moſt ear to him in 
world.” This apology is well turned, and would 
if between a ſavage inſenſibility 
an effeminate ſoftneſs there was not a medium, 
mean that greatneſs of ſoul, which does not fi 
ſenſe of pain, but which moderates and trium 
. N — 
It is impoſſible not to agree with Plutarch, i 
from a genius adorned with ſo much fine knowled 
one has a right to expect more conſtancy in adverlit 
and ſo much the more as Cicero piqued himſelf u 
his philoſophy, and would have his friends not 
him orator, but philoſopher, pretending that he | 
embraced philoſophy as his object by choice, and! 
made uſe of eloquence only as a neceflary-inſtrume 
to every one who would enter into the adminiſtrat 
of public affairs. But *, adds this wiſe hilton 
the torrent of opinion has a terrible force in eff 
from the mind the tincture of all that ſtudy and ed 
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IIS. 


bed. have introduced into it, and commitinicate- the A.R. 


wen gels.“ | 


for Auch about the ſame time that 
baniſh himſelf from Rome, Cato departed for the 
nad of Cyprus; whither Clodius ſent him: and Cz-- 
out fl having thus drove from the Commonwealth the 
om r men he moſt feared, had no longer any reaſon 
ty oo keep himſelf in the neighbourhood 
in had reaſon to remove out of it. For the Parti- 
ld s of the Ariſtocracy, beginning to recover from 
conſternation they had been thrown into by the 


es of the multitude to thoſe who undertake to go- 
n them, by the commerce they are obliged to have 
h them. A man in a public capacity can never 
um i this powerful ſeduction, at le 
ays keep himſelf upon his guard, and if he has 
1 on an extraordinary care not to enter into any ſo- 
with the vulgar, but on buſineſs only, and with- 
ound: any regard to rhe paſſions that gave riſe to that 


icero was obliged 


if he does not 


of the city:; 


wm, nſulſhip of Cæſar, and the violence exerciſed upon 


t Hero, thought of acting againſt the oppreſſor of 


um lic liberty. Two Prætors, L. Domitius and C. 


have them broken. His 


mmius, would have the acts of Cæſar's Conſulſhip 
mitted to an enquiry of the Senate, with a deſign 
Quzſtor was brought to Suet. Cæſ. 


bur K. 


58, 


eri examination. And he himſelf ſeeing he was at- “23. 
Fuß ed by the Tribune L. Antiſtius, implored the 
ot our of the other Tribunes, to enjoy the benefit of 


he WW: law, which ſcreens thoſe from all proſeeution who 
nd abſent for the ſervice of the ſtate, and haſtened 


efore his departure. 


ea inveſted with the employment of Lieutenant- 


I 3 


tral under Cæſar, and of conſequence had a title 
« Pe diſpenſed with from anſwering to the accuſation. 
he was willing to act the part of an honeſt man, 
ch very little became him: and, as if he entirely 
ed on his-irnocenee; he returned from the pro- 


vince, 


After he was gone away, Vatinius, who had ſo well Cie. in 
ed him the preceding year, was alſo accuſed at Vatin. 
Tribunal of the Prætor Memmius. Vatinius was 


118 
AR. 6 


Suet. ubi 
ſupra. 


ckived 2 a the affair 
ET. afraid, and implored 


procure to himſelf the friendſhip and ſupport, or 
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vince, where be was already 1 15 made a ſhaw 


ting himſelf upon tis tr 1s very 1 4 
55 751 the 1 Peck Cæſat OR. brand 


10 58. a this r ; dur when he found A 


was cattyin on, 
ribunes, and that of lodits by name, oe, 
his preſenting, MAR before the Judges. 152 
was without example; and. how exorbitant 3 85 N 
power of the Tribunes was, they had always teſf 
the order of juſtice. As therefore the Prætor Ment 
in his way, Clodius and Vitinjus had recourſe to vi 
lence, which was their ordinary. reſource. Edllowe 
by a body of armed men, they came to attack th 
Near U upon his Tribunal, putting, him to, fligh 
breaking Hs benches of the To udges, an- throy | 
down, the urns which were to receive the ball 
whereon the Suffrages were written, 5 accuſe 
had a great deal of difficulty to, ſave. their Jt 
Thus Vatinius accuſed, even in a court of judicati 
committed all the crimes to puniſh, which ſuch cout 
had been eſtabliſhed. What madneſs - How: col 
Rome ſubſiſt by overthrowihg all laws,” and all! 
policy, which the foundation of human ſaci 
Ought we to be ſurprized that the Republican,goven 
ment was at laſt deſtroyed ? Or ought we not rather 
be ſurprized, that it was able to maintain itself 
ſome years longer? 
All theſe accuſations did not leave C far with a 
ſome uneaſineſs, and were a warning to him; aloud 


Prot 


Magiſtrates who were employed every year, ; I 
one of the greateſt cares all the time he pen 
Province; and he ſpared neither pains, nar. mot 
of which, with this view, he was moſt incredibly;pl 
fuſe. I remit to the following | book his firſt. eng 
in the Gauls: and am going to give here an account 
the commiſſion "Thien by God dius ta Cato... 
Ptolotny reighed 1 in the iſland of as op} 
oſten had the portion of a younger ſon. of the by 


He was —— Auletes. AR 


the Lagides... 
ee in Egypt, and boch were baſtard fons of ** 
r Lacbyres. - 1 have. ſpoke! elſeivhere of a teſ- val 


e Lagides, which made the” 
oman People heir to all his rights; and I Have ſaid, 
at Ceſar, after his Ædileſhip, would have made the 
of the Teſtament: true or le, but that he was 
vented by moſt of the better ſort, and by the moſt 
xderate of the Senate. The condition of the two 
Lies was therefore very uncertain, as well on ac- 
unt of their birth as of the pretenſions that the Peo- 
e of Rome had to the Ki $3 they poſſeſſed, Ile 
s for this reaſon that Auletes bought the protection 
Pompey. and Cæſat ſo dear, that by their credit he 
light be acknowledged — 2 — by the Se- 
te and People of — which he ſucceeded in un- 
the Conſulſhip of Cour, His brother, who, 
nong other vices, was ſordidly covetous, would not 
at the like expence, and found himſelf but ill off. 
jodius in his Tribuneſhip cauſed the teſtament of 
lexander and the pretenſions of the Roman People 
be reviyed, at leaſt to the iſland of Cyprus, and 
poſed a law to ſtrip Fialomy of it, 2 to reduce 
ven 0 2 Roman Province. 19 
A motive of — him 
Ippy King. Clodius, ſeveral years after he had au de A 
ed the army of Lucullus, having riſen againſt 


ftoProlomy: King of Cyprus, to get wherewithal 
pay his ranſom. This covetous Prince, to whom 
h an expence was very diſpleaſing, ſent but two 
nts. The Pirates would not receive ſo pitiful a 
and choſe rather to give their priſoner his liberty 
nothing, as they dared not —— him, through 
fear they had of Pompey, who then 19 
a, Cledius, a long time after, coming to be Tri- 
I 4 bune, 


1 


ment of Ptolomy Alexander, the laſt Neider: . Per 


een tits L. 


n. Civil. 
eneral, and retired into Cilicia to Q. Marcius Ro Ren lp 
bo. made him admirab of his fleet, was taken by the Ho. . 
ates; - As he was without money he addteſſed him- xv. 


/ 
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* Aoi. ez bune, remembered this i injury,” and to revenge it, w 
Ant. C. 
** reſolved to dethrone Ptol = 
i have told for what reaſons he caſt his erer 
on. Cato for this odious employment. The ' firſt day K 
had it in charge, he ſent for lim, and told him, th 
knowing him to have more integrity than any othe 
* Roman, he was deſirous to give him an effectual prod 
| of his eſteem; and confidence in him. Tat ſeven 
of the moſt illuſtrious citizens had put in for the cot 
miſſion to reduee the iſland of Cyprus, the King 
which poſſeſſed ve —2 great treaſures; but that C 
alone was worthy of an employment, which equi 
the moſt perfect diſintereſtedneſs; and that he 
therefore preferred to all others. Cato cried od, 
that ſuch à preference was not a benefit, but a ſham 
and an affront. Clodius, then affuming an air of is 
ſolence and diſdain, ſaid, ( Well, i vou are 80 
vwilling to go with a good grace, you muſt be force 
« to it, whether you will or no. And in fact 
_ propoſed, and got a law to paſs, for ſending Cats 
with the authority of Prætor into the iſland of Cypris 
to dethrone King Ptolomy; and, as if this com, 
was not burthenſome enough of irſelf, he added 0 i; 
| that of re-eſtabliſhing the exiles of Byzantium” "Hi 
4 ſcheme was to give Cato employment for a long tim 
| out of Rome, that he might not find him in lis 
during the whole year of ſus Tribuneſhip. He boaſted 
| . alſo, that by this“ he had tore out the tofgte 
Cato, that was always ſpeaking with ſuch force ah 
= the commands given to private perſons. Thee 
_ dom of ſuch language was to be no longer allowed 
| him, according to Clodius, ſince e was now in: ic 
ſame caſe. 14 X79 51 kit 
It is true, that the commandigiven to Cato want 
in the common courſe, but it could not aſſuredi een f. 
n to the Commonwealth :. for Cato rode 


. Lin im cee M. Catoni, ti n ; 
12 Ge, be n. 60. ids 4 


g') I 


rias Poe tes libera f 
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is commiſſion quite naked, without wy forces to put A, LEN 
in execution ; there was not im one ſhip, 

zor one ſoldier, but only a Quæſtor with two 

aries, one of them a noted extortioner, and the other 

client of Clodius. 

There was indeed no need of a ficet'6r army; . 
pon as the unfortunate King of Cyprus heard the 

eus of the decree that paſſed againſt him at Rome, 

e thought it impoſſible for him to reſiſt the Roman 

wer, he deſpaired of his affairs, and thought not 

of fighting, but of dying. Only he thought at firſt, 

p reven ye himſelf the robbers that were coming 

o deſpoil him, by diſap pointing them of their prey. 

To this end he loaded all his riches on board ſeveral 

reſlels, and put out to ſea, with a deſign to ſink his 

jule fleet to the bottom, and do drown himſelf with 

all he poſſeſſed. But mean flave * to his gold, he had 

not the courage to loſe it, even when he condemned 
himſelf to death: but, as if he had taken care to pre- 

ſerve it for the Romans, he ordered it to be carried 

back to his palace. 
Before he had executed the reſolution he had taken 

of dying, Canidius a friend of Cato's arrived; and 

pre — 1 from him to Ptolomy, to yield to his bad 
fortune, and to accept, as an indemnification for 

what was to be taken from him, the title and reve- 

nues of Prieſt of the temple of Venus at Paphos. 

Ptolomy was fully — not to lugt Wi 

forces far n power that had abſorbed 

all the Kin — Univerſe: but he would Flut. Cat. 
not reſolve to d d himſelf, and reſt ſatisfied with 

a condition inferior to that he had already enjoyed; 

and choſe rather to make away with himſelf by —.— 

Cato had ſtopt at Rhodes, waiting the ſucceſs of 

the negotiation of dius. As ſoon as he heard of 

the death of be ſent Brutus, his Nephew, 


Non r & ſed ſuturum ſuæ necis 
Em, domum revexit. Procul dubio hic non poſſedit divitias, | 
3 poſſeſſus eſt; titulo Rex * animo pecunie miſera - 
ue mancipjum, | 
away 


= 


Ab 4 away with. all expedition, to. be, as it da ar 


* 


Dio, L. 


difficult, hn nv wer where with he was armed, And 
wm i is 


which would have been indecent in a private perſon. 
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ſor over Canidlus, and ta prevent 
of Cyprus 's treaſures; far the 4 — 
almoſt all the world, and even his friend 
For himſelf, he went to Byzantium, where itywas not 


virtue: gave him, to re+eſtablid 
ace and concord, hy bringing ad thoſe into, they 
i who, had 4 —. out of it by an oppolin 


e came at leng ch into the iſland of Cyprus, ah 
be of which. —_ him with joy, becauſe they 
hated. their King, and. hoped. to be treated with mene 
mildneſs by the Gs f He therefore found no di 
n reſpect to the political diſpoſitions um 
hey was to make in this new province of the RH 

ae employment was to prepare the inventory: o 

's treaſures, and to ſell: the movcahles and go. 

l of the palace. It is ſuperſſuous, and almek 
1 us to Cato, to obſerve, that in the management 
this affair he ſhewed the moſt perfect integrity, 
2 rather: ſtrained this virtue too high, as-he d 
moſt others, and piqued himſelf. upon a-moſt-zigot 
ous exactneſs. He raiſed every. thing he ſold to the 
higheſt price, and was preſent at all himſelf, ſuſpeſts 
ing every one about him; door-keepers,, cles pur 
chaſers, friends: he ſpoke himſelf tou to thoſe WhO G 
to buy, endeavouring, if the expreſſion may be allowed, 
to draw / in cuſtomers, for his. goods. This ſtiffneſs 


acting for his own intereſt, was it commendable-inia: bu 
matter relating, to the public revenue? For m , be. 
I cannot perſuade myſelf that it was ſo. Fidelity aud f 
exactneſs are neceflary, but without prejudice to Hu- 
manity and moderation. By this conduct Cato di 
obliged ſeveral of thoſe who had been always attached" 
to him, and 1n particular the oldeſt and beſt of his 
friends, Munatius, who continued- at variance with 
him for a long time. And"this was one of tHe. Wl pa 


» pf6aches upon which' Cæſar dwells the longeſt in-. th 


Anti- 
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\nticatones.. 2 
nd. The of Cy by his care, + 
ounted to near 3 lents, or one mi- * 
on and bly thouſand pounds fierling,” Of all this Flin. 
ich ay to reſerved to himſelf only a ſtatue of if. — 
e chief and author of the Stoic ſect; and 
15 ge this ſtatue valuable to him, was neither the 
ichneſs of the matter it was formed of, nor the neil 


pf the workmanſhip, bur for the glory only of 


fang ment - 
the geen teſt precaution in cranſporting 
* 4 A. 0 hed — the money in ſeveral vaſes, 
which each contained two talents and, five hu | 
drachma's, or three hundred. and twelve pounds ten 
ſhillings ſterling. At the neck of each of "hels vaſes 
was tied a long el at the end of which was a cork, 
ſo that if 4 ha 2 a ſhipwreck, the corks by 
floating on the ſurface of the water might ſhew the 
places where the vaſes might be ſunk, The voyage 
was very happy, with reſpect to the money, of which 
there was but a very ſmall matter loſt. It was not ſo 
vith the books of accompta, which Cato 20m repared 
in the fineſt order a N EVEN pur. 
ordered two copies to be made, which he put on 
board two different veſſels for the greater ſecurity: 
yet, ſpight of all this care, they were both, loſt in the 
paſſage. This, was a real mortification to. Cato's va - 
nity : for he was hot under any apprehenſion, that his 
integrity was. ſuſpected, and A., leis as he brought 
with} him, the ſuperintendants, and other people of 
buſineſs, belonging to the King of Cyprus, who had 
ſeen all that was; — But he had been in hopes that 
his accounts would, have been kept in the archives of 
the Commonwealth, to ſerve for a model to all thoſe 
who might be employed in an adminiſtration of the 
like kind, and he was very ſary o be deprived of this 


honour. * 
He did: not return. to Rome, till after a. year had 


Ay and M. 


under the Conſulſhip of 2 Spin- 
tellus — When he was near the 
city, 


| 132, 
of Cato anſwered 25 24 
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AX ge di; all the Sentte, having the Cool aud Pit 
wy" at their he ad, 'and a or cat number of the People, went 


out to meet him. Cato ſhewed no regard to ſo. great 


a mark of honour, which much ſhocked ſome people 
He did not come on ſhore, nor order any of | his vel: 


ſels to ſtop; but employed himſelf wholly on the truſt 
with which he was charged; he glided along by the 
banks which were crouded with ctators, and ſet 
not his foot on dry land but at the naval arſenal, 
where the ſhips of the King of Cyprus were to be put 
up, and among others a galley of is ranks of oars, on 
which Cato himſelf went on board. From thence he 
had carried in pomp before, croſs the public Forum, 
the treaſures which he had gathered together and pre- 
ſerved with ſo much care; and this was a kind of tri- 


umph which drew to him the n of all the Peo- 
ple. The Senate alſo propoſed to honour his virtue, 


and decreed him the Prætorſhip for the following 


year, with the right of aſſiſting at the public games 
in the Toga prætexta. Cato refuſed theſe rewards, 
and would have no diſtinctions contrary to the com- 
mon laws and rights of citizens. He required only, 


and obtained it, that they would infranchife one uf 


the King of Cyprus's ſuperintendants, of whoſe ſer. 


vices and fidelity he was particularly well ſatisfied.” 

In the midſt of the general admiration and eſteem, 
Clodius alone took occaſion to cavil with Cato for 
the loſs of his books of accounts. He was ſupported 


in this by Cæſar, who, from Gaul, where he: then 


made war, wrote to Clodius to engage him to bart 
and fatigue Cato. This was' without'any ſweceßß, 2 


alſo the report they had ſpread was without any pro 


bability, that Cato had defired to be declared Prætor 
out of his rank for the year following; that it Was at 
his requeſt, that the Conſuls had propoſed * the 
Senate; and that he had not given it up, but becauſe 
he ſaw the affair was not likely to fucceed. "The 
known character of Cato ſufficiently refuted the ſuſpt 
cions. He had another diſpute with Clodius, on c- 


count of the ſlaves of the King of Cyprus brought 1.4 


* 
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jim to Rame, and who were become the ſlaves of the A;R:-69% * 
ommon wealth. Clodius would have given them his . | 
name, becauſe it was by virtue of a Jaw carried by 
im, that, Ptolomy had been ſtript of his Kingdom. 
The friends of Cato maintained, on the contrary, that 
the honour of naming them belonged to him, who had 
tranſmitted them into the poſſeſſion of the Roman 
People, by dethroning their maſter, and reducing his 
Kingdom into a Province. They would therefore 
have had them all called Porcius, which was the fa - 
mily name of Cato: but they ended the diſpute by 
calling them Cyprians. 9 2 - | 

I return now to the Conſulſhip of Piſo and Gabi - Plia. 
nius, during which Scaurus was Edile, who was at ſo 75: 
prodigious an expence, that Pliny. “ does not ſcruple 
to ſay, that this example was one. of the principal 
cauſes of the corruption of the manners of the age, of 
which we are —— nl 14 | 

Scaurus was extremely. rich. - His father, the fa- 
mous Scaurus, . Prince of the Senate, under the ap- 
pearance of rigid probity, neglected nothing, if we 
may believe Pliny, to-enrich himſelf, however odious 
the means might be; and his mother Metella, having 
married Sylla after the death of old Scaurus, knew 
how to make her advantage of the time of the pro- 
ſcription, and had ſeized on the ſpoils of a great num- 
ber of unhappy citizens. The goods ſo ill acquired 
were madly. diſſipated by him who became the heir to 
them. It is impoſſible not to be ſtrongly ſurprized at 
the enormous expence that Scaurus was at in his Ædile- 
ſip, for a theatre, the uſe of which was to laſt but for 
a month, and ſurpaſſed, in magnificence, thoſe edi- 
fices which were built for eternity. 4 | 
The ſcene was a large front of building of. three 
ſtories, of which the firſt was of marble ; the ſecond, 
a- thing incredible and ſingular, was of glaſs; the 
third was of wood gilt. This front was adorned with + 


cn. Cujus (Scauri) neſcio an Ædilitas maxime proſtraverit mores ci- 


three 


5 
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N 


a. 2+ three hundred and forty cohrmns of the Fineſt rhirhl 
ww ' Thoſe at bottom were * thi 


. dies, of which we have no particular detail, Scaury 


: 
U 


f ht fret high. ft! 
thouſand bronzed ſtatues, and an infinite-nuthiber of! 5 
— among others all thoſe of Sicyon, a city ly=" 
e Pe ſus, which had been the moſt famou im 
ſchos! of painting, and which, being at that time er Nh 
tremely in debt, ſaw all her pictures ſeized by lei * 
creditors. Scaurus bought them, and: tranſport: 
them to his theatre. The part of the edifice delipt 
for the was big enough to hold ore 
thouſand ſouls, that is to ſay, double what the theatr 
of Pompey contained, which was built to remain 
ſome years after. In ſhort, as to what belonged t 
the tapeſtry, and ornaments of all kinds, either for 
the decoration of the theatre, or the dreſſes of the ar 
tors, the quantity and richneſs of them was fo prods 
gious, that what was ſuperfluous, being carried by 
order of Scaurus to his country houſe at Tuſculum 
and this houſe being burnt Tome time after, the lok 
was computed at an hundred millions of feſterces, d 
fix hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds ferhng, 
As to the ſpectacles, beſides tragedies and com 


the combats of wreſtlers, hitherto unknown it 
ome, and only uſed in the cities of Greece, He 
cauſed a canal to be dug which he filled with water 
and ſhewed to the People a hi and five 
crocodiles, animals that, till that time, had never been 
ſeen by the Romans. In the games of the Circus he 
produced an hundred and fifty panthers : and expoſed 
to the view of the curious a ſkeleton of forty feet 
long, the ribs of which were higher than thoſe of the 
Indian elephant, and which had a back-bone of a foot 
and a half broad. It was ſaid, that this was the ſkele- 


I have tranſlated Pliny literally, notwithſtanding there in 
here ſomewhat difficult to be underſtood. The diſtinction of the co- ea 
lumns below and above ſuppoſes that the ſtories of glaſs and of git 
wood were garniſhed with columns of marble: and this does ſcarce gat 
{em conformable to the rules of architecture. Ul 


1 
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n of the ſea-monſter which was to have devoured An- * K 
zmeda near the town of Joppa in Paleſtine, and "2 

was flain by Perſeus. 
hn wh hou in 


Jar b 


N. li 
| thre 4 
ber oil Scaurus, after hav) 


i pov | 


city oi ſatisfaction to the s 

Ae mſelf in adoraing and Ne * houſe, 
ne hen his theatre was demokſhed, he ordered ſome 
by be A fineft and higheſt marble columus that ! have 


x of, to be carried to form a fine periſty- 
n payers ae du his houfe. Pliny tells us, that 
he undertaker who hag the care + of the public ſew- 
obliged Scaurus to give him Aer For the da- 


rage chat might happen to the vaults of the Sewers, 


ed u carrying ſuch enormous over them through 
er de ſtreets they were to pas. How much more ne- 
he a eſſary would it have been, ſays that judicious writer, 
prod. have ſecured the publie manners from the contagion 
a o pernicious an example?“ 

ohm, WW Behold all that Scaurus gained by fo exceſſive an ex- 
e ene, a little unneceſſary ornament to his houſe. 
*s. rom the reſt he reaped no other fruits, but to ruin 
rling nel, and to contract many debts. He became the 


rapacious, that, by his concuſſions, he might 
Il up the voids he had made by his unreaſonable 


vi 6 Wop, in his fortune. 
To Scaurus, Pliny joins Curio, as an example of a lin. 
rater folly of the like kind, and which may be looked upon * 
five Ws belonging to the ſame time, fince it was but a few 
been ears © after it. Curio was not near ſo rich as Scau- 


rus, and had from his father but a moderate fortune, 
vbich he diſſipated ſo much by his luxury, and de- 
aucheries, as to be in debt ſixty millions of ſeſterces, 


8 
N 


* It is there that Pliny, Strabo, and Pomponius Mela, place the 
ſcene of this event. M. LAbbẽ Bannier, Mytholog. T. III. L. II. c. 

0. 117, endeavours to reconcile theſe authors with Ovid, who ſup- 
potes this fact happened in thiopia. 

+ Satiſdari ſibi damni infecti cocgit redemptor cloacarum, quum 
in Palatium extraherentur. Non ergo in tam malo exemplo moribus 
avere utilius fuerat ? Pl Ik. xxxvi. 

{ It appears by the ſecond letter of Czlius to Cicero, that Curio 

gave the games, and built à theatre under the CES of Sulpicius 

ud Marcellus, in the year of Rome 70 _ 
three 


E l Fr 


A N 


* 


principal citizens. Not being able therefore, in t& 


vrhich turned each on an axis. Theſe theatres, whid 
at firſt ſet back to back; and dramatic pieces wet 


CALPURNIUS, GABINIUS, Confuls} 
(three hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds fir 
ling) and which Cæſar paid for him, with defigny 
bring him over to — pang Thus he had nothing 
for his patrimony, but, as Pliny * elegantly expreſis 
it, the troubles of the State, and the diſcord of th 


neral games which he thought proper to give i 
honour 1 his father's memory, 1 equal the — 
cence of Scaurus, he endeavoured to make it upt 
the ſingularity of the invention. He cauſed two ti 
atres of wood to be built neighbours to one anothe 


incloſed both the ſpectacles and the ſpectators, wen 
given in each at the ſame time, by the 1 
tors without their being heard or troubled by one an 
ther. In the afternoon of the ſame day, a half ty 
was given to both theatres, ſtill filled with Peop 
ſo that they formed a circle and an amphitheatre, | 
the middle of which were combats of the gladiat 
This ſport was repeated more than once, whiche 
poſed the lives of all the People; and the nation wa 
mad enough to admire a diverſion that might han 
been their deſtruction. +7 - 


* 


8 


cipum. 


. 


ut qui nihil in cenſu habuerit, præter diſcordiam pris 


rr, 


Mens favourable diſpoſitions in the cauſe of Cicero. Pn 
pey inſulted by Clodius, returns to Cicero. The diba 
of the Senate, on the firſt of June, in favour of Git 
70. The oppoſition of the Tribune Alius. Combit 
between Clodius and Gabinius, who fided with Pam 
The arrival of Ciceros brother at Rome. The halt 
of the public ſhews itſelf all manner of ways again 
Clodius. Clodius returns to the party of the rigid Kt 


publicans. Pompey fearing that Clodius might 72 
fo 


; CANT ENT 3 
$ ſte ſm: attempt upon his life, ſhuts himſelf up in bis houſe. © 
= 7: Con/uls fil continue in oppoſition_to Cicero, The 

Magiſtrates are appointed for the following year. New © 

efforts of the Tribanes in favour of Citero without f- 

fe.” Cicero is muth troubled at a decree. bf the Senats 
in fuvour of the Conſuls appointed. *Sextius,” one of the 
appointed Tribtimes, goes into Gaul to obtain Ceſar's 
conſent to recall Citero. Two Tribunes of the new 
College gained by the faction of Clodius. Lentulus pro- 
peſes Ciceros buſineſs to the Senate. The advice of 
Cotta. The advice of Pompey. The Tribune Gavia- 
nus prevents the conclafion of it. Eight Tribunes pro- 
piſe the affair to the People. The vialenct of Clodius. 
A great flaughter, Milo undertakes o put a flop th 
the fury of Clodius. His charafter. ' He accuſes Co- 
in. He oppoſes force to forte. A total ſuſpenſion 4 
affairs in Rome. The beſt part of the Commonwealt 
take the buſineſs upon themſelves. Lentulus the Conſul 
ſends circular letters to all the People of Italy. The 
opplauſes of the multitude. Ineredible movements in 
Rome and all through Italy in favour of Cicero. An 
aſſembly of the Senate in the Capitol, and a Senatus' 
conſultum for ordering Cicero's being recalled. An af- 
ſembly of the People, wherein Lentulus and Pompey ex- 
dort and ' animate the Citizens. A new decree of the 
Senate in favour of Cicero. A ſolemm aſſembly by cen- 
turies, wherein - the affair is finally determined. Ci. 
cero's abode at Dyrrachium for eight months. His de- 
parture from that city. His triumphant entry into 
Rome. His houſes in tht tity and in country rebuilt at 
the expence of the Republic. By Ciceros advice, the 
ſuper-intendance of corn and proviſions through all the 
Empire is decreed to Pom ey. The murmarings of the 
rigid Republicans againſt Cicero. His anſwer. Pompey 
reflores plenty to Rome: The violences of Clodius againſt 
Cicero and Milo. Clodius is choſe aile. The death 
Lucullus. A character of the eloquence of Callidius. 


Vor. VIII. k WE 
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d, and led in triumph by this General, who af er- 
ards gave him to the keeping of L. Flavius, one of 
friends, and Prætor in, the year which we are 
er N eaking of. Clodius, bribed by a ſum of money, 
dertook to procure Tigranes the means of making 
eſcape. Being at ſupper with Flavius at his houſe, 
deſired that he would bring the Prince to him. 
hen Clodius ſaw him enter the hall, he placed him 
the table, ſeized on his perſon, and refuſed to re- 
re him, either to Flavius, or Pompey himſelf, who 
t to re- demand him. After ſome time he put him 
board a ſhip, that was to carry him to Aſia: bur 
ſtorm ariſing at the inſtant that he put off to ſea, he 
1 forced to come into harbour at Antium, which is 
t a ſmall diſtance from Rome. The Tribune im. 
ediately ſent Sex. Clodius, a man he could confide 

to bring the Prince back again to the City. Fla- 
jus, who had notice of what had happened, went 
imſelf with an armed force to retake his priſoner: 
id a battle was fought by the two parties in the Ap- 
an way. Several were killed on both ſides, but thi 
reateſt number on that of Flavius, and, among others 
Roman Knight, named' M. Papirius, who was a 
end of Pompey. Flavius was obliged to fly for it, 
d returned almoſt alone to Rome. N 


— 
— 


r 


00 


in ire of the Tribuneſhip, of which he himſelf had re- 
of abliced the power. His wrath againſt Clodius 
r; akened in his breaſt his friendſhip for Cicero; and 
d engaged the faithful and zealous Mummius Qua- 
üg us to act openly for recalling him, whom this ſame 
then ribune had endeavoured by afl manner of means to 
ee from baniſhment. The Senate being aſſembled 


the firſt of June, Mummius, upon the refuſal of 
e Conſuls, put Cicero's affair in debate. All voices 
ould have united to order his being recalled ; but 
e oppoſition of Ahus Ligur, a Tribune and friend 
Clodius, prevented the Senate's making a decree. 
K 2 Never- 


Pompey was extremely piqued: at this inſult. HE. 
as very angry that Clodius ſhould turn againſt the 


oung r- had been made priſoner, as I have b. * 


35. 


132 


A.R. 694. 
8 Cicero's friends, and irritated the fury of Clodin 


, dius puſhed his vengeance ſo far, as to employ rel 
to the Goddeſs Ceres; and Mummius did the fant 


his. He came to back the ſolicitations and pr 


CALPURNIUS, GABINIUS; Conse 
Nevertheleſs, this event re-animated the courape( 


He knew whom he ought to be angry with; andthe 
was no method to diſpleaſ Pompey, that he did g 
think of, and put in practice againſt him. Gabinig 
the creature of Pompey, ranged himſelf on the fg 
of his patron. From thence combats! aroſe in 
Forum; which oftentimes coſt the lives of ſeveral 
the combatants ; and in one of them, the faſces { 
the Conſul Gabinius were broke to pieces by them 
titude attached to Clodius. It was a pleafin 
ſpectacle to the Roman People, ſays Cicero, to % 
theſe two knaves, Gabinius and Clodius, fightin 
with one another. They waited the event with à pe 
fect impartiality. Whoever of them was killed; 
would be a gain: but the ſatisfaction would have be 
compleat, if they had both periſhed together.” "Cl 


ous ceremonies in conſecrating the goods of Gabiniy 


by the goods of Clodius himſelf. But on both f 
they were only vain menaces without any real eff 

During theſe debates, Cicero's brother arrived 
Rome, with an equipage ſuitable to his grief u 
was received by a great number of the bel citizen 
who went out to meet him, mixing their tears wi 


of Cicero's ſon-in-law, Piſo Frugi, a young an 
great merit, and who ſhewed himſelf inviolably 
tached to the cauſe of his father-in-law ; but wi 
could not reap the fruits of his virtue, dying # lit 
before his return. Terentia, the wife of Cicero, ll 
performed every part of her duty: and ſo many ij 
plications united, very much moved the compalid 
of the citizens; d N 
On the contrary, the hatred of the publick ſhes 
itſelf all manner of ways againſt Clodius. In ff N 


* Quo quidam in ſpectaculo mira populi Romani æquitas erat. N 
eorum periſſet - in ejuſmodi part lucrum fieri putabat ; inmortas 
verò quæſtum, fi uterque cecidiſſet. Cic. in Piſ. n. 27. 


| CALPURNIUS; GABINIUS,' Cotiſuls, 


1 thedarcd never ſhew: himſelf, for fear of bei — at, 


td lied, or perhaps ſomething worſe. er had 


bine crved him againſt Cicero, whatever buſineſs he had, 
he ef what kind ſoever it 9 be, was condemned at 
„„ the Tribunals. The Roman Knights rallied, that 
era tbey might unite their forces. The Senators not being 
es ble to get the Conſuls to propoſe going into debate 
upon the affair of Cicero, threw by all others, and 
Ane vould not liſten to any thing, till that which they 
> looked upon as the principal was determined. 
ght n was impoſſible but all theſe movements muſt 
ne Clodius uncaſy. But what appears to me the 
oſt ſingular in his conduct, was his pretending to 
a the part of an honeſt man, and a ſtickler for the 
rights of the Senate, and the Ariſtocracy. He knew 
kat the rigid Republicans had at all times oppoſed 
"WF ompey, and could not ſuffer, but with pain, the au- 
e oority be aſſumed in the Commonwealth. As there- 
re be found Pompey in his way, he turned towards 
bat party which was againſt him. He faid, both in 


eee Senate and before the People, that the laws of 


æſar had been carried in contempt of the Auſpices ; 


hoſe laws: was that which made him a Plebeian. He 
produced Bibulus, the Collegue of Cæſar, upon the 
Tribunal of Harangues, and aſked him, if he was not 
mployed'in obſerving tlie ſigns that appeared in the 
+ eavens, at the time hat Cæſar carried 155 laws ? Bi- 
» lp ulus confirmed the fact. Clodius afterwards inter- 


n ſuck circumſtances, were not void to all intents ? 
[hey anſwered, that the thing was ſo. This wretch, 
ithour religion, as without morals, thus made them 
doth a pretext to ſerve his intereſts. 


reak the acts of Cæſar as contrary to the auſpices, 
nd, for himſelf, he was ready to lend his ſhoulders 


0 bear back Cicero the ſaviour of the * 
K 3 However 


but did not remember, as Cicero obſerves, that among 


vated the Augurs, and aſked them, if laws carried 


* 
* 


TY 
lod Moames that were given this year to the people, he A. R. 


e 0 


He was ſo little aſhamed of contradicting himſelf, Pro Do- 
hat he went ſo far as to ſay, that the Senate would mo, n. 40. 


Han d e 


— enough to malte an attempt upon the life of the 


calrunmus, 'GABINIUS, Cong 


© the Ariſtocracy ſuffered themſelves to be the dupes i 
it. They were ſo charmed with hearing — 
cried in the popular aſſemblies, they no longer ct 
ſidered Clodius but as the enemy of him whom} 
hared. * Clodius decried Pompey by his invedting 
ſays Cicero, * but he more 3 
man, when he heaped on him his praiſes.“ 

If we may believe Cicero, Clodius was even n 


citizen of the Commonwealth. Our orator aſſures 
in more chan one place, that a ſlave of — 
apprehended, in the temple of Caſtor, with a x 
which he confeſſed he was armed with to kill-Pompq 
This is certain, that Pompey, after this dw 
ſhut himſelf up in his own houſe, and appeared 
more in publick all the reſt of the ear, either in th 
Senate or elſewhere. But yet he was not at = 
his houſe, for a freedman of Clodius, named D. 
came to befiege him there, though to no pu 
Clodius was inſolent enough to threaten, in 
to the People, that he would deſtroy —— 
as he had that of Cicero; and, like himſelf, +hed 
clared, that he would build a portico in the qu 
of Caring, (which was the part of Rome where 2 
y's houſe was) which mould anſwer wangen 
Pole on Mount Palatine. | 
It was not to be hoped to vaaguiſh this f 
Tribune, while he was ſupported by the two Qonly 
For Piſo continued always faithful to him, and 
binius, although he was at open war with Clediaz 
what related to Pompey, was not the- more diſpoꝶ 
to allow the Senators to deliberate on the rerulliag 
Cicero. The pretext of the Conſuls Was, T u 
| Se edges cee, *.— — i 
dtbatur. Cic. de Har, Reſp. n 


30. 
+ Quum in concionibus diceret, velle ſe in Carinis #dificare Ut 
cum, qute Palatio reſponderet. CiC. de Har; Repei 


t Non ſe rem inptc re dicebant, ſed lege iſtius ihpediri- 4 
ec verum; nam im wr ef very ge, quam idem th 


M.accdonia gyriaque i ulerat. Cic, pro ro Domoy 70. 1 


CALPURNIUS, .GABINIUS, Conſuls. 
of Clodia prevented Gem, Tes, ſays Cicero, 
he law that affigned them the government of Pro- 
inces, and not that which every citizen of Rome 
zoked upon as law.” The Prætor L. Domitius was 


cot ſtopt by the ot rohibition of 5 unjuſt law ; but 
m-theW#ered to pro himſelf the affair to the Senate, 
e ce the Conkils refuſed it. 


At length the Ky noo tes were a ppointed for the 
ollowing year. two Conſuls 7 8 one waz 
 Lentulus Spinther, a determined friend of Cicero, 
he other ſeemed rather diſpoſed to hurt than ſerve 
im. This was Q. Metellus Nepos, a couſin of Clo- 
Jus, and who are had had ſome very ry 
Fiſputes with Cicero during his T ribuneſhip. He 
as nevertheleſs moderate enough to remain neuter, 
d we ſhall ſee, by what follows, that he even be- 


vecame favourable to the cauſe, which every day aG- 
quired new defenders. 


cept Clodius and AElius Ligy was devoted 

p him, propoſed, on the 29th v4 October, a law for 
calling Cicero, and brought the affair into debate 
the Senate. The Confuls might infift on the law 
lodia, and their prohibiting any one to pro ſe, ro 
tebate, or conclude any thing in favour of Cicero's 
turn: The Senate had ns regard to it, and P. Len- 
lus, giving his opinion firſt in quality of Conſul 
ect, ſpoke with great force of argument on the ne- 
elit of reftoring as ſoon as , poſſible to the Com- 
nonwealth a citizen they could not be without. The 
iſhes of the Senate and all good men thus appeared 


o retard the effects of them. And now the Tribune 
Elius a ſecond time ſtopped the Senate by his oppo- 
ition. 


re Collegue, gave Him a good deal of unealineſs. 
he two Conſt E e were deſirous to make 


re of the * of the provinces they * 
4 


| 135 
. 


S8. * 


Eight Tribunes, that is to . 10 the alles, | 


dn every occaſion z but there was always ſomething 


Although 'Lentulus was very zealous for the re- Cic. ad 
tabliſhment of Cicero, he nevertheleſs, with his, fu- Att. IU. 
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A. R. 6g · ed after their Magiſtracy ; and even, which was gen 

Aut. done, that from that inſtant their provinces ſhould 

9 prnated, ſo the Romans expreſſed it, that is to ſa 

the number and quality of the troops ſhould be aſig 

ed, that they were to command x; their general-officy 

named; the.ſums of money, the ammunition, aud 

things neceſſary for their governments ſertled,... Th 

Senate granted what they required, even with the on 

ſent of Cicero's friends. For himſelf, ' he "was ye 

Torry for it, for two principal reaſons ; The firſt wa 

that the Conſuls elect having no longer an thing 

hope or to fear, węre more free and independent; a 

that the credit of Cicero's friends being hepcefor 

of no. farther uſe to them, no motive of perſonal 

tereſt would attach them to his cauſe.  Mogeoy 

this decree of the Senate in fayour of Lentulus a 

Metellus Nepos, was a breach of that law. they ha 

made not to deliberate on any. affair, till that of Ge | 

was determined. Nothing was more honourable f 

him than ſuch a reſolution, and therefore it is not fur 

prizing, that he ſhould be concerned at loſing this ab 

vantage. However, his diſquiets were vain; al 

Lentulus, although he had no longer any ſelf-intere 

in it, did not ſerve him with the leſs fdelny al 
courage. nb eee 

Fo The Tribunes elect. ſeemed to be all well incl 

Sext.n.70. to Cicero, and eight of them 80 attached u 

his cauſe. Among theſe Sextius ſignalized his.zea 

even before. he entered 77 his office. The friend 

of Cicero knew they could not ſucceed, if Cæſat d 

not ſupport them; at leaſt, if he did not ceaſe iq op 

poſe them. Sextius took a journey into Gaul, to d 

termine that General, whoſe credit, even in his ab 

ſence, was ſo great in Rome, to lay aſide his ee 

ment: But it ſeems that the ſolicitations of Sextus 

had but little effect. Cæſar could not, with any goob 

Will, agree to the recalling a man, whoſe ſuper 

underſtanding, and whoſe attachment to the cauſe d 

»ublic liberty, rendered him too much ſuſpeRedly 

him. If he did not oppoſe it in the Tad, it 2 


o 
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* 


ſo. 


As ſoon as the new: Tribunes entered upon their 


r 

aw 25 recalling Cicero, the two who were private 
rought over by the faction of Clodius, declared them - 
yes; theſe were Numerius Quintius Gracchus, and 
dex. Atilius Gavianus, men'otherwiſe unknown, and 
as yenlWhom our Orator repreſents as every way deſerving 
ontempt. The other eight perſevered in their lau- 
able deſign: And they had one great advantage over 
hoſe of the preceding year, in that they were power- 
ly ſupported by one of the Conſuls, Lentulus Spin- 
er, who, from the firſt of January, acted agreeabl 
o the ſame generous declarations he had rod; whi 
poly in nomination, a 


The firſt aſſembly of the Senate, in which the new 
Conſuls preſided, was very numerous. All the Peo- 
aten ple were in great attention, as well as the Deputies of 
all the cities of Italy, who. were come thither to bring 
their addreſſes to the Capital. Lentulus propoſed the 


ce affair of Cicero, and ſpoke with that dignity and cou- 
1ed nge that 1 well became his place; and his 
$ 2c Collegue promiſed, that, in deference to the Senate, 
ried and with a view to the public he would recon- 
ar cul cle himſelf to a citizen, ſo univerſally eſteemed and 
to 00:8 defired, - at 
to ch It was afterwards. put to the vote. L. Cotta, an 
is 20-8 old Conſul and an old Cenſor, gave his opinion the 
elent firſt, and in a manner that was ſingular ; but as diſ- 
exc graceful to Clodius, as it was honourable to Cicero. 
ee He maintained, that nothing that had been done a- 
5 gainſt Cicero, was juridical or according to rule; that 
pſe 


ſe law of Clodius againſt him was no law but a vio- 
ation of all laws; that of conſequence his retreat 
dught not to be looked upon but as the effect of 


»4 


„and began among themſelves to prepare the 


1 
ut in conſideration of Pompey, who would have 2 1 5 


” 


P. Coaxxrius LENTULUS SPINTHER. | Ez 2 3. 
Q. Cæcirius Mrsrrus Neeos. 87. 


* FRY ** on one part, and on the other as the g 

love of his country, which made Cicero chuſe rat 

7 to ſacrifice himſelf, than be the occaſion of laughs 

| . and the effuſion of the blood of citizens. Hem 
cluded, that fince he had not been baniſhed 'by ul 
Jaw, he had no need to be recalled by: a * | 

Fn the deſire of the Senate was ſufficient. 

This manner of reaſoning was the moſt flat 

to the cauſe of Cicero, but it was not the ſafeſt for 

perſon. Pompey, who ſpoke next, agreed to the Jul 

neſs of Co Feen but ſaid, that, neverthy 

leſs, to put Cicero out of ne r of popular comm 

tions, he thought i it pr at the Suffrages of th 

People ſhould HANEY to 455 authority of the Senat 

and that the Conſuls ſhould propoſe a law to anni 

that of Clodius, and order the re- eſtabliſhment i 

Cicero. This advice was approved not by the malt 

| rity only, but unanimouſly, when the Tribuge Arif 

., Gavianus, without oppoſing it in form, demanded thi 

. the concluſion of the buſineſs might be deferred ti 


Tode day: This could nut be refuſed him, ,and 


the affair was dropt 
The eight 4 . 9 took i it up again: and . 
bricius at their head Prepared, on the. 2 3d of Tet 
15 hold an Alec bly, to deliberate on the N. which 
e had Propoſed ſame days before. Clodiys dig 
KF wa time in making an oppoſition, or <av1l : about 
ormalities. His Daher Appius, WhO was Prod 
15 year, had the gladiators, who were to give. pb 
tacle to the People. Clodius joining a pack.of 
to them taken out of * et them 100% 
e friends of Cicero. ius, one of the Tric 
Was wounded. Cicero ved his life only by die 
7 himſelf till he could find a way to make tis efcar 
"Ws > he flaughter was ſo great, that 05 Tiber 
Lo the common: ſewers were almoſt choakec 5 1 by 
the great number of dead bodies thrown into thetp, and nt 
the oben Forum drowned, in a river. of blood. 
e of Clodius did not ſto here 5 andi in 
ed a . happened, without oyrkgowing dien 


* 
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be cauſe of it, between the Tribune Sextius and the 
sul Metellus Nepos, although this Tribune did 


lug 
Rm oc ; but according to che duty of his office, he 
67 Wound bimſelf, on a ſudden, attacked, and brought 
on to the ground, where he was left for dead, hav- 


coſe perſon was ſacred, aſſalſinated in the exercile of 
us office, was an a that ſeemed very atrocious ; 


: is hardly 10 be/imagined what an expedient he 
om ought of to deceive the People. He reſolved to 
zuſe Numerius Quintius to be killed, ho 2 4 
ribune of his own ſo that his death 
nputed to the friends of Cicero, and that the — 
xcalioned by the death of a Tribune might he divided 
detween him and his adverſaries. Happily for Quin 
ius, his Collegue Sextius did not find himmſelf mor- 
ally ; r 
ic life of the ſecond: was uncertain. 

Againſt ſuch violences there was n reſourot but i 
force. Sextius, to ſecure his life, was obliged to 
men, and place a guard about his perſen, Mila, one 
of his Co and him of all the Triþunes; who, 
vith the greateſt generoſity and — — ſupport- 
ed the cauſe of Cicero, being 


ent q 1 

maß 
Atiln 
ed tha 


precaution; | _ | 
Milo was a man whole courage carried bim — 
— and by that he was more capable than any 
to repreſs the furious of Clodius : there- 


him, during his Tribuneſhip, their comhats continued, 
mthout peace or truce, till they were detetmined by 
the death of one, and the baniſnment of che othes. 


Romans, held, nevertheleſs a diſtinguiſhed rank” in 
Italy. He was of Lanuvium, and on of one Papius, 
a name famous in the ſocial war. For himmſelf, he was 
adopted by his maternal grand-father, and, in con- 

ſequence 


> about twenty wounds upon him. A Tribune, 


lodius feared the conſequences; of it: but 


to the ſame "= wh Sen — a, 


temerity ; 
fore from the time that he firſt entered the liſts with 


The birth of Milo ſeems to have been illuſtrious; bur Aſcon. 
among thoſe families, which without being antiently * 


. le henry merit put him in a condition to 
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s ſequence thereof, took the name of Anbius. He nf 
have been upon a very conſiderable footing. at Ran 
fince he made a very brillant alliance — a fewye | 
after, having married Fauſta, daughter of the Dic 
Sylla: but more than all other recommendation 
pretend 
ry thing: He propoſed to raiſe himſelf by the 
4 01 Wovor; and the cauſe of Cicero ſeemed to 2 
fair occaſion to draw to himſelf the eſteem and 
of all good men. He ſignalized his virtue in * 
glorious manner, animated the more, if we may ly 
leer Appian, by Pompey, who Dae him a pm 
pect of the Conſulſhip for his reward. 10 
As he ſaw that the horrible exceſſes to which Ck 
dius gave himſelf u wp every day, tended to'' nothin 
but to take away all hopes of re-eſtabliſhing Cicen 
and entirely to diſcourage the good citizens, and 
make the licentiouſneſs of a madman prevail in 
City, he reſolved to attack him, 655 the laws, wil 
83 to impoſe every thing by force: he ace 
him in form, as guilty of violences in conte 
the public ly. This bold ſtep diſcongend 
Clodius, Who having Milo for his accuſer, -could n 
hope to corrupt his Judges a ſecond time. All K 
hope was to elude judgment, and for this he foundi 
ſupport on the fide of the Magiſtrates. The Conli 
Metellus his couſin, the Prætor A. Claudius is be 
ther, a Tribune of the People his creature, caliſ 
orders to be ſet up, which wag without examples 
Rome, to ſtop the courſe of Juſtice. Theſe Mags 
trates forbad the accuſed to that he ſhould 
be on or informations made ASA him. 
rotection * of the laws and of judgment being 
| Gum retake Milo, he was either to ande ſo far 
* aud as thay he had undertaken, or by Spee 


5 © Quig . , ju. 
„ hominum corroborata, 15 * let que ba NM 
Cervice. Tribunus plebis privato, — i vir profligatiſind ha 
homini daret ? An cauſam ſuſceptam affligeret ? an ſe 22 

Et vinci turpe putavit, & deterreri. Cic, pro, Sext. n. $9. by 


"i 
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come the victim of it. He thought it would be 
-ameful for him, either meanly to defift, or to ſuffer 


hiring the gladiators, and encompaſſing himſelf 
bout with armed men, who might reſiſt thoſe by which 


eceſſary defence, and employed no force but when 
e was attacked by Clodius. The battles between 
em were frequent ; Milo's houſe was affailed more 


lefended, The Conſul Lentulus was not f. 
imſelf ; but the factious broke his faſces. Every 
warter.of the city became a field of battle, where 
ftentimes much blood was ſhed. From ſo much dif- 
der this advantage, at leaſt, was drawn, that Clo- 
lius did not reign, and every-where found an antago- 
iſt who made head againft him, and very o 

gained the victory over him. | 

This little ſort of inteſtine war, joined to the re- 
dlution long ſince taken, of getting Cicero's affair to 
paſs before any other, reduced to. ſilence the Tribu- 
als, the aſſemblies of the People, and that of the 
denate, All things were ſuſpended : no audiences 
ren by the Senate to Ambaſſadors, no judgments, 
o decrees of the People. A condition ſo violent 
ould not be of long continuance. One of the con- 
ending parties muſt neceſſarily put an end to it, by 


e beſt that triumphed. | 
All the ſplendor and all the majeſty of the Common- 
'ealth was on this fide. © Both the Conſuls (for Me- 
tellus at leaft was not againſt it) all the Prætors, ex- 
cept the brother of Clodius, eight of the Tribunes of 
the People, protected the cauſe of Cicero. So great 
an authority, ſupported by the courage and party of 
Milo, made itſelf at length reſpected by thoſe who 
had at firſt made an oppoſition to it : And Lentulus, 
by virtue of a Senatuſconſultum, which nobody had 


_14t 


if without defence to the fury of an armed adverſary, An . 
37. 
mſelf to be overcome; therefore he took the method © 


is enemy was accompanied whereever he went. But. 
e had care to keep himſelf within the bounds of a 


han once by the party of Clodius, and always well Put. col 


"BN. 7 


getting the better of the other: and happily it was 


| 
| 
1 
| 
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| Wr ung ſent circular letters through all Iq 
A, to invite thoſe who had any regard for the faßte 
© the State to come to Rome, to concur in the re-el 
Pro Sext. bliſhment-of Cicero: A procedure without exampl 
=. 125. not only for the intereſts of a private man, but en 
b in the common dangers of the whole Republig. 
Pro sent. The news of this Senatuſconſultum * being in 
226, 17. mediately carried to a f. le of the gladiatat 
where there happened to be a great number of pa 
ple, it was received with inexpreſſible tranſportm 
joy. Every Senator who came to this {| at l 
coming from the Senate was applauded ; but why 
the Conſul himſelf, who gave the games, arrived then 
and had taken his place, all the Senators roſe; a 
ſtretching out their arms towards him, teſtified tha 
Joy and their acknowledgment by tears, which 2 nh 
oe appear how dear Cicero. was to the Ron 
eo * 4 - * 5 
Upon the invitation of the Conſul and the Seng 
there were both in Rome and all Italy incredil 
movements in fayour of Cicero, Every one was wk 
ling, according to the example ſet them by the fi 
_ aſſembly of the State, to ſhew their zeal for the 
eſtabliſhment. of ſo illuſtrious a proſcript. In Rong 
and round about it, the Roman Knights, all the # 
_ cieties intereſted in the revenues, the order of Ne 
| taries, even all the trading Companies, and all Com 
munities of inhabitants in the neighbouring county 
towns, aſſembled, and formed decrees honourable y 
icero. The ſeveral people of Italy did the fams 
ompey himſelf gave the ſignal to all the municipl 
towns, and to all the colonies; for being aQual 
the firſt Magiſtrate of Capua, he cauſed a new decent 
to be made by this colony, which ſerved for a mo 
to all the reſt. After which he was zealous enougl 
to go into ſeveral of theſe towns, and encourage the 
ſrants to follow. the example he had ſet then 
6.7 ſuppole that this Senatuſconſultum v hs te 
ee by om, Oe 


ere was an univerſal fermentation in Italy, which 
ta prodigious multitude of citizens from all parts 
RR | og 

Lentulus ſeeing himſelf ſs powerfully 5 N 
vocated a celebrated and numerbus aſſembly of the 
nate in_the Copel It was there that the Conſul 
etellus Nepos uffered himſelf to be entirely recon- 
ed to the cauſe of Cicero. P. Servilius Iſauricus, 
reſpetable old man, à former Conſul and Cenſor, 
ſorned with the hotiour of a tfitimph, and father of 


thetic exhortation. He recalled to mind the at- 
chment that the Metelli had always had to the max- 


nate: He cited to him his own brother, Q. Metel- 
s Celer, who died two years before, and who made 
2 law with him to 1 Clodius in every thing: 
e put him in mind o A Numidicus, the 
onour of their family, iſhed like Cicero, and 
ke him regretted by the whole city. In ſhort, he 
poke with ſo much force, that the Conſul could not 
frain from tears, no equivocal proof of a ſincere 
conciliation : And in fact, he no longer contented 
inſelf with not only not feſiſting his Collegue, but 
pported, and ſeconded him in every ſtep he took. 
he aſſembly was compoſed of four hundred and 
venteen Senators. Among ſo 8 a number of 
oters, Clodius found his voice alone the only one 
rainſt Cicero. It was therefore reſolved that Cicero 


d other Magiſtrates, by the authority of the Senate, 
bould immediately make the propoſition to the People 
ſembled by Centuries. 4e er | — 
The next day the Conſul Lentulus laid before the 
cople what had paſſed in the Senate; and Pom 
oining with him, made a ſpeech, wherein he expreſſed 
imſelf in a manner highly honoring Cicero, and it 
erms which ſhewed the moſt lively and tendet friend- 


WETTED TSS ESE 


ud ſaid, as the public fafety operated by him, it could 
not 


143 


25525 
37. 


Conſul, addreſſed hitnfelf to him in a moving and 


; of the Arift6cracy, ind to the authority of the 


hould be recalled, and that, to this end, the Conſuls | 


ip. He treated him as the Saviour of the State,“ 


— 
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A. R. s. not ſubſiſt but with him. He did not only.employy 
** C. hortations and counſels, but added prayers. and fil 
plwlications, as intereſting for Cicero, as if they hy 
' been for a brother or a father. % 3 
The Senate made haſte to come to a concluſia 
and for that purpoſe made a preparatory: decree, a 
| taining ſeveral articles, all more fayourable one th 
* the other to a cauſe, which became manifeſtly y 
cauſe, of the Commonwealth. He forbade all pg 
ſons whatſoever to bring any obſtacles to the re 
bliſhment of Cicero, declaring, that whoever did a 
thing to prevent it, would offend the Senate, an 
muſt be looked upon as an enemy to the Republi 
to the ſafety of good men, and the union of the d 
zens. He even ordered, that if the cavilling of | 
diſpoſed perſons ſhould too much retard the decifiat 
Cideto might return without needing any other i 
mality. He ordered thanks to be given to thoſe wi 
came from the ſeveral towns in Italy to Rome, | 
, viting them farther to carry the ſame zeal to the | 
lemh aſſembly of the People, where the affair was 
be finally determined, 
At length the great day arrived, which was thed 
ject of ſo much deſire, and many negotiatigns i 
more than a year. The Protectors of the caule 
Cicero had judged, with great reaſon, that the highel 
degree of authority ought to be given to the law! 
which he was to be recalled, in order to take av 
from his enemies for ever the pretence of doing a 
thing againſt it. Thus, whereas he had been 
niſhed only by a Tribunitian law, carried in that fat 
of aſſembly called Comitia by Tribes, which comp 
hended only the Plebeians, and where a Tribune pt 
fided, this was an aſſembly by Centuries, that was 
inted to order his re-eſtabliſhment; a kind of a 
embly the more auguſt, and which fully repreſents 
every order in the Nation. Both Conſuls, ſeven P 
tors, and eight Tribunes of the People, propoſed & 
ſupported the law. Lentulus and Pompey mail 
ſpeeches filled with the juſt praiſes of Con 
i 4 g a 1 0 * 
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bortatiofis to the I 
inguiſned members of the Senate, the antient 
ſuls, and antient Ptætors, appeared upon the 
3 Har „and ſpoke the ſame lan- 
Clodius"albne raiſed his voice againſt the 
dag vows of all orders and all the ci 
not heard but with an WS that m not 
very pleaſing to him. 

he aſſembly was the moſt numerous that ever had 
en ſeen. All the People, all Italy was prefent in 


» Vo one "thought he could be diſpenſed with, 
da gh age or infirmities, in not coming to reſtify 
q val for his country, by voting for the return of 


„who had been the preſerver of it. There was 

variety in the ſuffrages; all with one common voice 
thorized the law, and Cicero “ had reaſon to ſay, in 
olling the circumſtances of this day, fo glorious 
him, that Lentulus had not ſimply brought him 


mp, and in a triumphal car. The law was b 
and received on the 4th of Auguſt. Thus che 


n months. 


his town depended on the government of Macedo- 


1 of which Piſo his enemy was immediately to 
at ſol » poſſeſſion ; and the report of the near arrival of 
mp troops that this new Governor had ſent before 


m, determined Cicero to ſeek elſewhere a retreat. 
tticus, who was then at his eſtate in Epirus, in- 
ted him to come and join him. Cicero preferred 
yrrachium, where he ſhould be nearer to hear news 
dm Rome, and of which place the inhabitants had 


* Ttaque P. Lentuli beneffcis Suede atque divino, non reducti 
furu aurato reportati. Poſt red; in Sen. n. 29, 


„ 
and prayers. All the AR. 


Y and | 


ck to his country, but had made him re-enter in 


He had already ſome time approached nearer to ic. aq 
ly; from the end of the preceding year Theſſa- Arr. 111. 
ca had ceaſed to appear a ſafe aſylum to him, & N. 


mus in patriam, ſicut nonnulli clariſſimi cives, ſed equis inſignibus 


Vor. VIII. L a1. 


2 g 


ntinuance of Cicero's exile, who went out of Rome cic. a4 
the beginning of April the year before, was f. A. r | 


— 6925. 
* 85 on the 25th of November and paſſed; ahox 7 


37. 


of the law chat re-eſtabliſhed him, and this n 


Poſt | red, 


in Sen. 
N. 39. 


all the People. That day be wha 


Brunduſium. 


not any canton, nor any town in it that did notk 
deputations to congratulate me. What ſhall hy 


tuum totius Italiz viderem, Neque enim regio fuit ulla, nequ | 
nicipium, neque præfectura, aut colonia, ex qui non publice ad 


conjugibus ac liberis ? _ eos dies, qui quaſi deorum immortili 
feſti & ſolennes, ſunt a 


1 Romanum univerſum; quum mihi ipſa Roma Probe 


ordinum, omnes viri ac mulieres, omnis fortunz ac los 


% 


\ 
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already ſhewn him much affection. He arrived 


months there, that is to ſay; till | 
following, which was the — day that _ 3 
his being * — was authorized by the fuffragy 


chium, and landed the next at Brunduſſum 
he found his dear daughter Tullia. Three das 
he received, by a letter from his brother; yy 


occaſion of an univerſal joy to the whole 00 


His return to Rome was triumphant; and? Plum 
obſerves, that Cicero has not exaggerated, in 
that all Italy had in ſome ſort. brought him back 
into the boſom of his country upon their | ſhould 
But the better to conceive the glory of this 
let us. ſee the circumſtantial Jekcriphion 'whichi 
Orator himſelf gives of it. I am going to feln 
in his own, words. © All * the road, ſays he, fi 
Brunduſium to Rome, was bordered by a con 
croud of the ſeveral people of Italy, for there 


the manner in which I was received in each p 
how, both from the towns and the country, the 
thers of families with their wives and their childn 
either went out before me or came to me in 
to teſtify their joy; how many holidays were d 


Mens reditus is fuit, ut a Brunduſio uſque Raman f 


venerint gratulatum. Quid dicam adventus meos ?, quid effun 
hominum ex oppidis ? quid concurſum ex agris patrum familia g 


ventu ＋ — — celebrati? Unus illed 
mihi quidem immortalitatis inſtar fuit, quum ſenatum egreſum 


us ſuis, ad complectendum conſervatorem ſuum pro 
viſa eſt: quæ me ita accepit, ut non modò omnium 2 * 


menia ipſa viderentur, ac tecta urbis, & templa lætari, In 
52. 


3 
+. + 0 * 


- malice of Clodius, who was willing both to dige 
of M. Fulvius, an enemy of the public, and by ki 


5 9 ben hid he-confidered only his glory , he” ought 
-lodius, but toy 


to have reſiſted the violences of 
ſought'and purchaſed them. & 
There was one thing yet wanting to make his 
eſtabliſhment: compleat: that was to re-enter" into'y 
ſſeſſion of his houſe, and to ſee it rebuilt. - It mi 
remembered here what I have ſaid of the ingen 


Cicero by confounding the fite of his houſe with th 


from him all hopes of ever recovering it by conl 
crating it to religion in a pretended dedication 90 
Goddeſs of Liberty. It is eaſy to gueſs what were 
ſentiments of Cicero on the accdunt. “ If f 
only they do not reſtore me my houſe, ſays hem 
pleading that he made to reclaim it, but that 
ſhould be found to be changed, at the very inſt 
that my enemy gloried in my affliction, inhise 
| crimes and in the public calamity”; in ſuch caſe, 
can doubt but my return would be an eternal pui 
ment to me? My houſe is in the moſt” frequent 
quarter of Rome, expoſed to the view of all thee 
zens. If they will preſerve that wretched build 
there, which bears the inſcription of the nam of 
enemy, and which cannot be looked upon as an of 
ment to the city, but as its ſepulchre; I muſt 
to any other part of the world, rather than mhabil 
place, where I ſhall have before my eyes the trop! 
= a victory gained over the Commonwealth and 
The dedication only made all the difficulty. 
the law which ordered the recall of Cicero, 


* Ut tua mihi conſcelerata illa vis non modò non 
etiam emenda fuiſſe videatur. Pro Dom, n. 75. Kh. 

+ Sin mea domus non modò mihi non redditur, ſed etiam in 
mentum prebet inimico doloris mei, ſceleris fui, public galant 
quis erit, qui hunc reditum potius, quam pœnam Jengpiternan 
tet? In confpeCtu præterea totius eſt urbis domus mea, ontif . 
qui ſi manet illud you 1 urbis, ** * 
nomine inſcriptum; demigrandum -potias 'aliqud eſt, quam bat 
dum in ea urbe, in qui trophæa & 9 . de Republics rideam 
ſtituta. Pro Domo, 100. SIT 8 bli 


goods: but that which had been once conſecrated 
the Gods could never more be taken away for pro- 
ge uſes; therefore before he could be allowed to re- 


quid determine whether the conſecration that: had 
n made was valid or not. OJ FO" 
This queſtion was pleaded before the College of 


September. Our Orator diſplayed all the force 


nearly; and had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſuc- 

of it. The Pontiffs declared, that if the perſon 
jo pretended to make the dedication, had nat been 
minally charged with this commiſſion by the People, 
cero might be reſtored to the ſoil that belonged to 
n. All the world looked upon this judgment as 
ing the cauſe to Cicero; for nothing was more 


der from the People. Nevertheleſs Clodius, always 
(pudent to the laſt degree, cauſed himſelf to be pre- 
ted to the People on the ſpot, by his brother Ap- 
ws, who was Prætor, and gave out in a wild ha- 
Inzue, that the Pontiffs had determined in his favour, 
— Cicero would repoſſeſs himſelf of his houſe 
force. 2 8 17 

He impoſed upon no body; but the Senate being 
embled the next day, the firſt of October, took 
bm him all pretence to his ridiculous triumph. All 
de Pontiffs who were Senators, were preſent, and 
. Lentulus Marcellinus, Conſul elect, and the firſt 
to delivered his opinion, aſked them before all the 
tives of their judgment. M. Lucullus anſwered 
the name and by the conſent of all his Collegues, 
Wat it was for. the Pontiffs to decide as to what re- 
ded religion, and for the Senate with reſpect to 
e law they had made for deſtroying the houſe in 
pute, That as Pontiffs they had pronounced them- 
"es on the rights of religion, and as Senators they 
7 going to do it upon the law, Himſelf, his Col- 


ner his houſe, it was neceflary, that the Pontiffs 


kntiffs between Cicero and Clodius, on the laſt: day 


train than that the dedication was made without any 


. Nw  Jegues, 
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bed him in the enjoyment of all his rights, and all . 695: 
* 


- 


his eloquence, on a ſubject which intereſted him 5 


180 CORNELIUS, CACILIUS, Conſuls 
A. Aut. L, legues, legues, and all the other Senators declared themſch 
f. in fayour of the cauſe of Cicero. Clodius, whoſ 
what turn the affair was likely to take, was willy 
to prevent the concluſion of it by ſpeaking alli 
- reſt of the day. But at length the indignation of 
the Aſſembly, and the noiſe that was raiſed, oblig 
him to hold his tongue. The Tribune Atilius Gy 
anus came to the ſupport of Clodius, and oppal 
the decree, which of conſequence could not be mat 
that day. But the uneaſineſs of men's minds v 
reat, that Atilius dared not perſiſt the next day. T 
- Senatuſconſultum was prepared, and it was ſaid ij 
the houſes of Cicero in town and country ſhould | 

rebuilt at the expence of the Commonwealth; anf 

nour that had never been done to any other cia 

It was alſo ordered that the Portico of Catulus ſho 

be reſtored according to the former plan, and fu 

as it was before Clodius had united a part of Ci 

ro's houſe to it; inſomuch that the name and 

work of that madman might entirely diſappear, 

When Cicero ſays that his houſes were rebuilt 

the expence of the public; this requires. ſame ex 
nation, and means only that there was money aſig 

ed to him out of the Treaſury for that purpoſe, 4 

that they might proceed therein with juſtice, an el 

mate was made of his houſes: and that in Rome: 
valued at two millions of ſeſterces, that is to % 

about twelve thouſand five hundred pounds Rterling 

Cicero ſeems to be ſatisfied on this article; but! 
complains to Atticus, that thoſe at Tuſculum a 
Formia were ſordidly rated, and much beneath tht 

1 real value, that is to ſay, the firſt at five hund 
; ” thouſand ſeſterces; the other at two, hundred a 
155. fied, fifty thouſand : which he attributes to the. intrigus 
of thoſe who envied him. Thoſe who before N 

clipt my wings, were ſorry, & ſays he agreeably,. 

ſee my teathers grow again; but for all t falt 

myſelf they will not grow the leſs.” 


idem illi qui mihi pennas inciderant, nolunt eaſdem wean 
ut pero, jam renaſcuntur. (ic. ad Att. iv. 3. 1 a 


t is true that gratitude, the e ents. he had A. R. e 
red into, and laſtiy, intereſt and policy, bad % g 
ctly united Cicero to Pompey, that it is not very Cic. pro 
prizing that the rigid republicans ſhould be diſſa- Nene 
ed and alarmed. All this happening, it had awak- iv. 3. 

ed their diſquietudes. Bread was very dear in 
dme, and they were afraid of a famine there. This 

ar was the occaſion of the multitude's mutinying ſo 

ras to attack, and being ready to force the houſe 

the Prætor L. Cecilius, who gave the Apollina- 

an games. This movement and ſeveral others like 

were originally. owing to the diſcontents of the 

tople themſelves z. but Clodius had greatly added 

s own to them; and always ready to excite ſed. 

"ns, he ſcarce ever failed to increaſe the ſire when 

once found it lighted up. At his inſtigation the 

pulace laid hold on Cicero; and, as ſoon as he en- 

red Rome, troops of the ſeditious demanded bread 

f him, as if it depended upon him to give it them. 

he good citizens thought alſo it would be proper 

Ir him to concern bicſelf in the affair, in order to 

ke away the ſuperintendance of proviſions from ſuch 

wretch as Sex. Clodius, to whom Clodius had given 

in his Tribuneſhip, and to transfer it to Pompey, 

bo, for a long time, had been the reſource of the 
ommonwealth in all caſes of difficulty and import- 


-Þ O rege! Dia gal D 
The Senate aſſembled in the Capitol to deliberate 


erling 

but n means to remedy this evil. The tumult was fo 
m gra, and the populace ſo furious, that the greateſt 
c rt of the Conſulars dared not come to the Senate. 


ſhere were but three found there, Cicero, Meſſala, 
d Afranius. Cicero propoſed to engage Pompey 
o take upon himſelf the ſuperintendance of provi- 
ons, and that the Senatuſconſultum they ſhould make 
hercon ſhould be ſupported by an ordinance of the 
eople. This advice being followed, Cicero gave an 
ccount of it to the People immediately. The next 
ay the Senate being aſſembled in a great number, no 
de of the Conſulars ＋ miſſing; and they all agreed 
4 | o 


4 44 


of the Confuls the free and abſolute diſpoſition of d 


ſius was inſupportable ; Pompey ſaid that he den 


Cic. pro 


39% 


— 
1 


| — lng | 
Wc 


but Dio, in comparing the command that was gin 


Domo, 27» excited againſt him the complaints and | murmuring 


nnn 


allow to Pompey whatever he ought tog 
would have fifteen Lieutenant- „att 
head of whom he placed Cicero, as he was becom 


He thought of nothing more but che — that 
was to propoſe to the People. Here we ſhall ſee 
artful ambition of Pompey. The -Conſuls'prepan 
the ſcheme of a law, which gave him the 
| ſupreme ſuperintendance of proviſions throughout | 
whole extent of the Empire for five years. Thi 
enough. But a Tribune of the People, named Me 
ſius, preſented another ſcheme, which added to-th 


finances and public treaſure; a fleet and an army 
and, in ſome of the Provinces where P "Was 
go, an authority ſuperior to that of the Prop 
or Proconſuls who governed them. Our Con 
law, ſays Cicero, ſeemed but modeſt, that of Md 


ir 


ours, and his friends ſupported that of the Tribas 
Cicero does not tell us which of the two laws paſſal 


to Pompey on this occaſion with that with whick! 
was inveſted in the Pirates war, gives us reaſon 
believe, that it was that of Meſſius, which you 
—— * eeable to the ſecret wiſhes of Pompey. 
after his return from the war with Mith 
2 diminiſhed, and began to languiſh through ins 
tion. He found it was now in his power to reſume 
former vigour by the means of this new cot 
which ſubmitted to his authority the ports, them 
kets, the ſale of grain, and, in a word, _ —_ h 
_ depended on navigation and labour. | 
As Cicero was the firſt promoter of this aſi, 


of a part of the zealous deſenders-of —_— 4 1 


Serge vn be- ee, | 
nden rryr. Pm. - a4 
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; wouldCicero do this ſaid they. Is he igno · 

— the credit and eſteem he enyoys ;- —— Ae 

« has done his country ; with what f plendor and glory 

e was re-eſtabliſhed? Why muſt he do ſuch honour 

o the man by whom he was abandoned? Cicero an- 

rered theſe hes with freedom, not diſagreeing. 

th them in the wrongs that Pompey had done him, 

vt ſtill proteſting that he would never quit his alli- 
wich hit him. Let them ceaſe, | ſaid he, to en- 

our to weaken my condition after my re- eſta- 

lihment by the * — — took to 

enhrow me. They have ſown the ſeeds of divifion 

tween Pompey and me, which they ſhall never do , 

rain, — 7 tina been not only abandoned, 

ut given up. I am not ignorant of any thing that 

as done to deſtroy me; I ſay no more of it: but it 

duld be ingratitude not to ſay, that I think myſelf 

lebted in a great meaſure to Pompey for my re- 

mm; and that if the chiefs of the Senate equalled 

im in their zeal, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf among 

all by his power, by his efforts, by his prayers, 

8 by the dangers he expoſed hi himfelf NN 

4 ber 

As to the reſt, there — reaſon to be diflatisfied 

nth the ſuperintendance iſions being intruſted 

0 Pompey He — — in this employ- 

dent, as in all others, to the ſatisfaction and advan - 

e of the Commonwealth. There had really been Cic. pro 

great dearth in ſome of the Provinces from whence Domo, n. 

ume drew her ſubſiſtence; in others the ſcarcity was- 

wing to a bad adminiſtration; corn had been ſent to 

ther places in hopes of a better fale; or locked up 

u the firſt apprehenſion of its g dear. » Pompey Hut. 

it his Lieutenants and his friends to all parts; and Pomp. 

ok upon himſelf the care of viſiting the three gra- 

of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia,” and the coaſt of 

Urtica. He exed together there a quan- 

ty of — — and ſnewed ſo much GG and 

Uvity to bring ſuccout to Rome, that when he was 

ad to return thither with his ſoldiers, the wind be- 
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ſaying, There is a neceſſity for us to put # 
but it is not neceſſary to live.“ His courage fu 
ceeded, he made a happy voyage, and by che g 


Cic. ad 
Att. IV. 3. 


Milo ſtopped him, by giving notice of forme bu 


Clodius, drove to extremes, became more and mon 
furious, and ſometimes was angry n Milo himfel 


ſent by him, drove away the — who were 4 


was ſuch, that like a fruitful ſource, ſays 'Plutare 
pb ogy ere erated. 


and the ſame troubles continued to reigh than 


CORNELIUS, | ce Conſole 


ing very hig h and threatening 4 ſtorm, inſo mut 
that the Pitore "made — — 
barked the firſt, and ordered them to weigh tate 


orders he knew how to give, the markets were ſtoche 
with corn, and the ſea covered with veſſels, The plet 


there was not only a ſufficient ſupply for the — — bi 
ban, 


NE = 
It was not fr eaſy to re-eſtabliſh quiet in | Ro 
as it was to bring back plenty. The ſame confi 


Clodius was always the author of them. I have * 
that he was accuſed by Milo of violences, and at 
tempts op dhe Mas — ublic tranquillity. The on 
nances rates who favoured him, hat 
only ſuſpended, "but not quaſhed, the proceeding 
Mito would not give up the point: and Clodius ha 
no way to eſcape but by getting himſelf choſen Adil 
The Edileſhip once gained would ſerve him for 
ſafeguard. For the ſame reaſon, Milo omitted 
thing to prevent his being named to it: and as oft 
as the Conſul Metellus went about to hold the A 
ſembly for proceeding to the election of E 


omen, which broke up the Aſſembly for that day 


and ſometimes with Cicero. 
On the zd of November, a body -of: armed 1 


work on the foundation of Cicero's houſe ; they 
terwards overthrew the Portico of Catulus, whid 
the Conſuls, authorized by a decree of the Senate, ba 
ordered to be reſtored: Laſtly, they attacked 0s 
houſe of Cicero's brother, and after they had bt 
the doors and windows with ſtones, they ſet fi 


FI : 8 
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mul it, by order of Clodius, in view-of the whole A;R. - 

ieho On the 11th of November, was a new ſcene of -c 8 

odius's fury againſt the perſon of Cicero himſelf. +. 

hen this laſt was coming down the ſtreet, called 

=: Sacra Via, he found himſelf aſſaulted, on a ſud- 

Sehen, by the party of his enemy. Dreadful cries and 

pen ratenings, a ſhower of ſtones, ſticks and ſwords, 

tarchWl proclaimed his extreme danger. Cicero retired 

7, beo the porch of a neighbouring houſe, and, as he 

well accompanied, his people ſupported the ſiege 

th ſuch an advantage, that it was in his power to 

ze ſlain Clodius. But * ſays he, Chirurgical. 

erations no longer pleaſed me; a regimen and ſoft 

eredies, were all I wanted.” He was ſo much averſe 

eu em ſhedding the blood of illuſtrious citizens, al- 

e ough it was of knaves, that he would not try the 

on me fortune. 

Clodius was not weary. The next day, the 12th of 

Movember, he came in broad day-light, an hour be- 

is har: noon, to attack one of the hooks, of Milo with 

Ede en armed with ſwords and bucklers. Others car- ' 

for Wd lighted torches to ſet fire to it. He took for his 

ed ö np a houſe in the neighbourhood, which belonged 

oft F. Sylla, defended ſome years before by Cicero. 

he ie was repulſed: ſeveral of his attendants were killed 

Falle the ſpot : but for. himſelf, he took care of his own 

lety. | 

t d Was Rome in this condition a city, or a field of 

o ale? The brutal lives of the firſt men, ſuch as the 

une octs deſcribe them, before the eſtabliſhment of laws 

d ſocieties, was there ever any thing in them more 

waze? As I have already obſerved, a liberty, which 

ere produced ſuch exceſſes, muſt ſoon come to an end, 

1ey and give way to monarchical power. | 
be authority of the Senate could do nothing 

ie, ha einst ſuch horrible diſorders. They were often 
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_ * 5:4 diætà gurari incipio; chicurgiz jam tædet. Cic. ad 
et 1 ſt, ly, a * 4 , : J 
men- 


756 


A 65 mentioned inches meetings 


| Cic. bid. 
& ad Q. 


fruits of the efforts both of the Senate and of NA 


Dio, L. 
xxxix. 


Plut. Luc. 


great talents nor great exploits can put us out of « 


fick neſs, or the effect of ſame liquor given him 


would have him interred, as Sylla had been, in f 
Campus Martius. His brother had much difficul 
to obtain leave to tranſport him to the place deſtia 


CORNELIUS, CAECILIUS, | con] 
of that auguſt A ſſembi 
and Marcellinus, the Conſul elect, always fp 
thereon” with vigour 


He would have it, chat d 
new violences commined by Clodius were compi 
in the accuſation intended againſt: him and th 
Judges ſnould be named to decide that affair, beſt 

proceeded to the election of Ædiles. Al d 


was to keep off the nomination of Clodius for a while 
but at length be carried it, and being choſe Adi 
found himſelf in a condition to inſult his accuſer; 

It was about this time, that the famous | 
died, in a manner deplorable in ſo great a man, if} 
was not proper that we ſhould know, that nei o. 


reach of human miſeries. He fell mad, either throw 


one of his freedmen. His brother, M. Lucullus, U 
came his guardian, and took upon him the admin mn; 
ſtration of his eſtate and perſon. M. Lucullus d 
not live long in this forrowful condition, which h 
not fully ſhewn itſelf till after the exile of -Cicen 
His death touched the People, and his funeral ere 
celebrated with a great concourſe, and with great eo 
timonies of eſteem; inſomuch that the multitu 


for his ſepulture, in the territory of Tufculum. 
Lucullus did not long ſurvive him, but cloſely f 
lowed a brother whom he had always tenderly loved 
I cannot finiſh the account of the events of ti 
year, without ſpeaking of Callidius, who was the 
Prætor, and who, after he had concurred with i 
Collegues in the re-eftabliſhment of Cicero, e 
pleaded with him before the Pontiffs, to obtain Ut 
reſtoration of his houſe.. Callidius was an Oratdr 
and M. Rollin, in his © Treatiſe on Studies,” has En 
lated what picture Cicero drew of his eloquence. M 


to avoid repetitions, I ſhall quote only one pail 
| 9 1 N 
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5 CoRNEEIUS EIL unn 


spe iag well, eonſiſts, faye Cicero, in a-Tweer And 
hat ming ſtile, nothing can be deſired moie un 

n that of:Callidius;”?- But force was eHtirely Want - 
gi. to hien: and Cicere tk a ooraiony” when he 
befa e ded agufnſt him, very arcfully to give a proof, in 
All « Taue WO this dd 2 d e in His ad- 
F Mü 5% amb 1 32% 7019203 BD gil: be oli 
hie Callidius accuſed à certaini"mahy aamied & Gatties, 
LOS : deſign of poiſoning him, and had entered into a 
er, Woo detail of the proofs he pretended to have of this 


t He treated all, after his manner, with order, 
th eloquence, and in a florid ſtile, but without 


= 


n, it 


of N rployed at firſt the means the cauſe furniſhed him 
o ich, after which he added: How + Callidius, if 
hat you now relate to us was not a romance of your 
n compoſing, could you deliver it in ſo unaffecting 
manner? You are a great orator, and know how to 


here are the vehement complaints ? Where is that 


eople eloquent? Neither your mind, nor your body, 
em to be moved; there is not to be ſeen in you any 
nm of indignation,” or any geſture of grief: You are 
Id and languid; ſo that, far from being inflamed 
your diſcourſe, we have much ado to forbeat fall- 
Ine aſleep,” . 

Such 2 Orator failed in the moſt eſſential part of 


uzrendum putes. Cic. Bruto, n. 276. | 
Tu iſtuc M. Callidi, nifi fin , fic ageres; præſertim quum 
eloquentia alienorum — . pericula defendere rhe ſo- 
a, tuum negligeres ? Ubi dolor, ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex in- 
aatium ingeniis elicere voces & querelas folet ? nulla perturbatio ani- 
Mi, nulla corporis: frons non percuſſa, non femur : pedis, quod mi- 
mum eſt, nulla ſupploſio. Itaque tantum abfuit ut inflammares 
* animos, ſomnum iſto loco vix tenebamus. Cic. Bruto, n. 


o=, 


was 


dme chat Gays all. He zho-perfeRion oF ithwartiof Ans. 
5 - 


- 


, 


notion or ſentiment. . Cicero, in anſwering him, 


e warm when, you ſpeak of the dangers of others: 
ow then can you be ſo indifferent in your own? - 


orce of ſentiment, which makes even the meaneſt 


kart, and very probably wanted that activity that 


* Quod fi optimum eſt ſuaviter dicere, nihil eſt quod melius hoc 
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ſopt at the Pretorſhip, and could never 


Aunt. 
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-$HOR Pi en of Gaul and 
manners f the Gaulg. The dye firſt 
. campaigns of An in Gaul: The af- 


bes. A' renewing of the. confederation be- 
ween Pompey, Oer, and Craſſus. The ſe- 


e. en D et e e us 
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Wt The boundaries * boi on of 


| Gout. - The difference between the Aquitani, the Belge, 
n the 'Celte. The Gauls made uſe; f * Greek 
tongue in their ats. A multiplicity of 3 in Gaul 


ming one national body. Tuo fattions , 1 
gee of 


| Gaul. Particular fabian among each People, 


| among- the Gauls, the 2 and the, Nobles. The 
People accountad. as nothing. The Druids were, the 
Prieſts, the. Philoſophers, i . and the Judges 


of the Nation. The education of the . Druigs, The 
chief of the Druid. Tie general. Are » .the 
"nm of Chartraint ur , Charires. The The N. 1. 5 
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160 A PRELIMINARY* REFLECTION. 

Fought on horſeback. Continually emplayed in war, 

The form of their government Ariſtocratical. Sil, 

impoſed on private perſons concerning the affair; ; 

State. The barbarous cuſtoms of the Gauls, An ami. 

ble charafter of the Genius of the Gaull. Their 94. 

our. They want perſeverance. Their Itvity. Thi 

bodily advantages. The taſte of the Gauls for nan 

| rence. Much gold in Gaul. The trade.” Thi Rd 

gion of the Gauls. Human victims. Their principal 

' Drvintties. The Hercules of the Gault. The Gaul 

pretend to be the” iſſue "of the God of "thi had. 7 

begin their natural day at the ſetting of the Sun, The 

domeſtic nſages. Sons did not appear before their f 

thers in public, till they were of age to bear arms 

Their marriages, Their funerals. The ' manners of 

, the Gauls lite thoſe of the ancient people of Latin" 
deſcribed by Virgil. The glory of the arms of th 

' Gauls. Cæſar, hitherto a fattious citizen, is beginning 

to be one 'Y the greateſt warriors. His glory eat 

that of all the other Reman Generals. He makes bin © 

ſelf adored by the ſoldiers, and animates them with bi 

fire. Some wonderful paſſages on this fubje. Hm" 

knows how to reward with magnificence, and fhiw i 

example of the contempt of dangers and fatigues. Ti 

weakneſs of his conſtitution. His prodigious aftivily 

The eafineſs and ſweetneſs of his manners. Exam 
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— going to treat of; and being to give an account Mer 

es e wars of Cæſar in Gaul, I am ſenſible how mudſ” v 
ſuch an undertaking is above my reach. It brings . 
my mind. the ſtory of that Philoſopher, who having 
dared to make a diſcourſe on the art of war befort 
Hannibal, was looked upon by that General as a dc 
tard, who was worthy only of contempt. It is t 


the caſe which I am in is very different from me} Vol. 
1 | whid 
; | 


AT -+445%, hb vx. 


NJ Confeſs that I am diſmayed by the ſubject 1 an 
t 


— 


A PRELIMINARY REFLECTION. | 161 
which this Philoſopher had put himſelf. That was 
ti own choice, and to ſet himſelf off before one of 
the greateſt Captains that ever was in the world, he 
choſe a ſubject he was not competent to: Whereas I 
nd myſelf brought to a recital of the exploits of Cæ- 
fr, in the proſecution of my plan, and by the neceſſity 
of an engagement which, hardly is free on my part. 

But I ſhall avoid ſpeaking of my on head, and Czfar 

inſelf ſhall be my guide, in all that J relate, of his 

military conduct. © 0% 613 £5: 738 | 

But to be able to follow ſuch a guide, I know [ 

woht to have lights, of which I am entirely deſtitute. 

ls to his ſtile, he ſeems; by the ſimplicity &, the eaſi- 

vs. and natural air of it, to render himſelf acceſſible 

p all his readers: But as to what regards the funda- 

rental buſineſs, I do not deny but I ſhall have a dif- 

july to well underſtand it: How then ſhall I be 

ible to repreſent it as it ought to be? Cæſar perhaps 

ever had a worthy interpreter, if it was not that 

meat Prince, his rival in the glory of arms, who took 

pleaſure in Catalonia to ſtudy all the ſteps of the 

Roman General, and to obſerve upon the ſpot, how, 

the advantage of poſts, he conſtrained five legions 

d two experienced chiefs to lay down their arms 

ithout fighting. The Prince, in giving an account 

f a conduct of which he comprehended all the ſkill, 

ecauſe he was capable of giving examples of it, ra- 

ited all thoſe who underſtood it : * And never, ſays Or. Fun. 
Boſſuer, did ſo great a maſter explain Cæſar's ge Bde. le 
ommentaries by ſo learned leſſons.“ * 
All theſe reflections ought to make me renounce 
deſign. Nevertheleſs, I hope that neceſſity may 
e me for a juſtifiable excuſe: And if any one of 
ur warriors, who knows how to join the merit of 
tters to that of arms, ſhall intereſt himſelf enough 
the ſucceſs of my work, to make me acquainted 
th the faults I may commit, in ſpeaking of a ſcience 


* Nudi ſunt (Commentarii Cæſaris) recti, ſimplices, omni ornatu 
nonis, tanquam veſte, detracto. Cic. Bruto, n. 262, 
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12 A PRELIMINARY REFLECTION: 
| I do not underſtand, I ſhall very readily make d 
1 uſe I am able, of the advice * is pleaſed to gi 
Cæſar's wars in the Gauls particularly concerns 
Frenchmen, who inhabit the country; that was th 
theatre of them. And here the vanquiſhed touch t 
more nearly than the conquerors. I therefore belicy 
that after I have ſhewn the more general boundarie 
and diviſion of antient Gaul, I ſhall not diſpleaſe 
readers, by giving them an account of the manners 
the Gauls. I ſhall not, for that purpoſe, go int 
learned enquiries that are above my capacity, and d 
not agree with the intent of this Hiſtory, Cæſar a 
Strabo will be the principal ſources that I ſhall dr; 
any aid from. 
Orſ. de The boundaries of Gaul were antiently more e 
e tended than thoſe of France are at preſent. The 
Strabo, took in all that is to be found between the Chan 
L.IV. on the North, the Great Sea on the Weſt, the Þ 
nean mountains, and the gulph of Lyons ont 
South, and on the Eaſt, drawing towards the 
firſt the Alps, and then the Rhine to its mouth. 
All this vaſt country feems to have been forme 
divided into three very unequal parts: Aquitain t 
tween the Garonne and the Pyrenees ; Belgia to 
oppoſite extremity, between the Marne and the Se 
on one part, and the Rhine on the other; and t 
large tract which remained in the middle, and wii 
extended from the Channel and the weſtern Oces 
to the Mediterranean and the Alps, was what Vv 
called Celtica or Gaul, properly ſo named. Fortl 
inhabitants of this part, which alone was larger th 
the other two together, had no other name than 
common name of the Nation, Celtæ or Gauls. I 
name was ſo properly their own, that Cæſar 

or very rarely, gives it to the Aquitani or the Belg 
The Romans, a long time before Cæſar, had 
tached from Celtica, and having ſubdued, as I ha 
related, all the ſouthern part along the ſea, from U 


Alps to the Pyrenees, made a Roman province, 
| | c0 


% 
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gnquerea country of it, which comprehended very | 
ear all that at preſent we call Provence and Lan- 
vedoc. 7 | | 
Thus from the time of Cæſar Gaul had four parts, 
ut is to ſay, the Roman Province, Celtica, Aquitain, 
0 Belgia. | 
n the deſcription that we are going to give of the 
manners of the Gauls, we ſhall not conſider the Ro- 
n Province, who had already accommodated them · 
ves to the cuſtoms and manner of living of their 
onquerors. | | 1 
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Among the three other parts there were remarkahle 
liferences. The Aquitani, the neighbours of the 
baniards, reſembled them, both in their outward ap- 
earance, and in their characters. The Belge, 
bo bordered on the Germans, and who were always 
war with them, imitated their ferocity. They 
the moſt brave of all the Gauls, and knew nei- 
r pleaſures nor voluptuouſneſs, from the contagion 

f which their diſtance from the Roman Province 

| ſecured them, The Celtz, having the Romans 
them, and moreover being richer than the other, 
carrying on a greater trade, began to be ſoftened, 

d to loſe at leaſt part of the antient fierceneſs of the 
uls. Cæſar, to theſe differences, adds that of lan- 
ges: but thoſe among the moderns, who have 


n rched deepeſt into that buſineſs, pretend, on the 
5 orary, that there was but one common language, 
: och among all the inhabitants of Gaul, but 
1 bong all the people of original Celtica; which, be- 

be Gauls, comprehended the Germans, the Il- 


ans, the Spaniards, and they do not admit among 
languages of all theſe people but the diverſity of 

lets, I do not enter into this diſpute. 

But one ſingularity, which I think I ought not to Cet de 
ut taking notice of, is that the Gauls, in the time B. G. VI. 
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74. pid. 


thoſe who had gone out of their country to ſeek x 


: 
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of Cæſar, made uſe of Greek letters in their publie 
and private acts: and he reports, that having take 
the camp of the Helvetii, he found in it a repiſte 
wrote in Greek letters, which contained a liſt of al 


eſtabliſhment elſewhere, men, women, and childre 
I make uſe of the expreſſion Greek letters, becauſe; 
is that of Cæſar, and which has given room for 
double interpretation. WRONG) 

Some think that it relates only to the charafter 
and that theſe acts were wrote in the Gauliſh or Ce; 


language, but with Greek letters. They fupport thi E 
opinion, by ſhewing, that it appears as if the Gre er 
tongue was not known among the Gauls. Firſt, te. 
cauſe Divitiacus, a celebrated Druid, does not con ele 
with Cæſar, but by the help of an interpreter; her Ne 
Cæſar underſtood and ſpoke the Greek perfectly ve en 
In the ſecond place, C. Cicero being itraitly preſſ In 
by the Nervii “, Cæſar, who was deſirous to give HH © 
an immediate ſuccour, wrote to him in Greek, that e 
his letter ſhould be intercepted it might not be unde vol 
ſtood ; a manifeſt proof that the Gauls did not unde tie 
ſtand the Greek. 2 chief 
But, on the other hand, it muſt be confeſſed, quan 
Cæſar's expreſſion was very ambiguous, and very d baul 
ceitful, if he would ſpeak of Celtic words wrote WM"*< ! 
Greek characters: And Strabo, after ſaying tl" © 
Marſeilles was a ſchool, where the Gauls ſent . b 
children, adds, that in conſequence of this the G 
were poliſhed, and became admirers of the Greek tec 
and + that they prepared their acts in Greek: ane prin 
preſſron beyond all ambiguity. 0 0 Kaves 
It ſeems therefore indubitable, that the uſe of He 


Greek language, introduced by the Marſeillois, 1 
received in Gaul, but only in their acts, in their on 
nary commerce they made uſe of the language of 
country, This being ſo, it is not at all ſurprian 


People who inhabited Cambreſis, Hainault, and part of Flande 
Þ+ "Noe A Te ovuCihara Enmrt zal iin | | 
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that a Druid ſhould not be able to maintain a conver- 
ation in Greek. And as to the letter wrote by Cæſar 
o Q. Cicero, it was in the northern extremity of Gaul 
that the thing happened: therefore it is very probable, 


th ince Marſeilles firſt taught the Greek language to the 
10 Cauls, that that knowledge extended iel only to the 
* zeighbouring countries, or at moſt to thoſe not far dif. 


unt, and that it had not penetrated. into the North of 
Gaul, the inhabitants of which preſerved to that time 
all their ferocity. X 1 

Each bf the three great parts of Gaul comprehended 
kveral people, who had their Magiſtrates, their Se- 
nates, and their Chiefs. But all theſe people, never- 
theleſs, formed together a national body; they had 
general aſſemblies, and united themſelves in their com- 
mon affairs, 

In ſo vaſt a body compoſed of ſa many parts, it is 
ot to be wondered that factions ſhould ariſe. There 
were two ſubſiſting in general, which divided the 
whole Nation. At the head of one were the Edueni, 
atient allies of the Romans: The other had for their 
chiefs, ſometimes ' the Arverni, ſometimes the Se- 
quani, and laſtly, from the entrance of Cæſar into 
baul, the Rhemi. For Cæſar took a good deal of 
are not to extinguiſh theſe factions, which prevented 
the Gauls from eaſily uniting their forces; and after 
e had deſtroyed the power of the Sequani, he fa- 
oured the growth of that of the Rhemi, who ſubſti- 
ned themſelves in their place, ſhewing himſelf alto- 
ether as well ſatisfied with thoſe who ranged them- 
Ives on the fide of theſe new chiefs, as with thoſe 
o continued attached to the Edueni. 

The ſame ſpirit of faction, which divided Gaul in 
encral, divided alſo each people, each canton, and 
moſt each family. He had parties there throughout 
e whole, and chiefs of parties, who were always 
hoſen from among the moſt powerful and the moſt 
emed, to be ſupreme arbiters of affairs, and pro- 
ors of the weak, For Cæſar thought that this 
tice was not introduced of itſelf, but had been 
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eſtabliſhed with deſign, that thoſe who were not in 


t accordingly. All diſtinctions, all honours, al 
power, were included in the two orders of Druids and 


under their juriſdiction. 


— 
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condition to defend themſelves from oppreſſion bi 
their on ſtrength, might never want alliſtance and 
ſupport. Theſe Chiefs always took in hand the 
cauſes of their Clients; and if they failed therein, the 
were diſgraced, and loſt all their authority. 

The common people of Gaul were almoſt all i 
bondage; they were looked upon as nothing, and 
never admitted into any public deliberations, Often 
times thoſe among them, who found themſelves te 
duced to poverty, made themſelves ſlaves to fome 

at man, who-thus became their maſter, and treated 


Cavaliers, who, for the greater clearneſs, I ſhall ca 
Nobles. Thus the antient ſtate of Gaul much re 
fembled rhe preſent ſtate of Poland, where the Pea 
fants are Naves, the middling People very little conf 
dered, and where tlie Churchmen and the Nobles en 
Joy alone, to ſpeak properly, the privileges of citizens 
and compoſe the Commonwealth. _.. 

Religion was the province of the Druids, and al 
thofe offices which required knowledge. They wen 
the Priefts, the Philoſophers, the Poets, and the 
Judges of the Nation. Strabo diſtinguiſhed the 
thus : the Bards who were the Poets ; the * Eubages 
Sacrificers ; and the Druids, moral Philoſophers. B 
theſe three orders ſeem to make one body together 
and were all included in the common denominanid! 
of Druids. _. | 

Their Miniſtry was employed in all ſacrifices pub 
lic and private. Divination, which they carried, 
we may believe Pliny, even to magic; all that be 


* 


longed to the worſhip of the Gods; all the confuſe... 


remains of natural religion, or what error abuling ti 
name of religion has made regarded as ſacred, Vene au 


The text of Strabo has it Odrue. It is very probable that þ 
author had wrote Ouzyzc, The name of Eubages is found in Au lo w 
nus Marcellinus, L. XV, | | The 
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Their verſes were either moral or t ical poeſy, 
yhich contained inſtructions for their pupils; or Pa- 
egyrics upon the antient heroes of the Nation; or 


bards ſung the glories of the Kings or great men 
1 took them 1b retinue. Of this we have 
ken an example in the emhaſſy ſent by Bituitus King 
if the Arverni to the Conſul Domitius. 
Their philoſophy was not confined to morality only, 
but raiſed itſelf to the ſtudy of nature. Cæſar, with- 


he largeneſs of the earth, and even of the whole 
orld; of the nature and power of the Gods. But 
zone of their philoſophical opinions is better known to 
ks than that of the immortality of the foul, of which 
ey believed a ſucceſſive tranſmigration in different 
bodies, pretty near the ſame as taught by Pythagoras. 
They ſpread this doctrine among the people, as a 
owerful incentive to animate their virtue, and inſpire 
them with a contempt of death. 
Laſtly, it was in the Druids that the power of the 
udicature reſided, They judged of all public and 
vate quarrels : they oftentimes decided on war and 
ace between the cities. Criminal affairs, eſpecially 
that of murder, proceſſes on account of ſucceſſion, 
Ir the limits of an inheritance, or the territories of 
people, were brought before their tribunal. And 
bey armed the authority of their judgments with that 
| 12 of which they were the Miniſters; ſo 

if any private perſon, or even a whole people 
fuſed to ſubmit to it, they pronounced againſt the 
traftory a kind of ſentence of excommunication, 
ich made thoſe upon whom it was paſſed, to be 
woked upon as profane perſons, with whom no one 


if all the rights of ſociety. 

It may be eafily conceived, by what we have been 
ſing, that the Pruids were extremely conſiderable. 
Lo which, if it be added, that they were exempt 
4 | from 


19 


Aly, as poetry was always a buſineſs of adulation, 


qut entering into any detail of it, tells us, that they 
dſcourſed much of the ſtars, and their motions; of 


id have any commerce, and who were deprived 
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from going to war, or paying tributes, it will not del 4, 


ſurpriſing that men preſſed to enter into their body: fare 
But to be admitted, they muſt have been brought up 


var 
to it, by them, from their youth. Their manner a 1 
inſtructing was to make their diſciples learn à prodi. pub 
gious number of verſes, and they ſometimes" ſpent i vs, 
twenty years in this exerciſe : For they wrote nothing I rg 
without doubt, in conſequence of a principle com- ny 
mon to all falſe religions, and to all philoſophica cal 
ſects, to hold the myſteries of their dectrine in vs 
erecy, and to make themſelves admired by the vu tic: 
gar, by keeping them in ignorancde. oftet 
The Druids Pad a chief choſen among themſely falſe 
and by themſelves, who could not fail of being à per sie 
ſon of great importance: Therefore when this place this 
became vacant, it ſo ſtrongly inflamed the defires oi pub! 
the ambitious, that it was oftentimes the occaſion offi to d 
a war, | LN. _ A 
They held their general aſſemblies at a certanW Dru 
time of the year, in the country of Chartraine, which cult 
was looked upon as the middle or heart of Gaul livir 
Thither all grand affairs were brought and judged. The 
With the Druids, another order, as we have ſaid life, 
divided all the power, and all honours of the Gaul it ve 
Nation. Theſe were the Nobles, Cæſar calls then wha 
Cavaliers; without doubt becauſe they all fought ol ncig 
horſeback, as at this time the Poliſh Nobility do, ani to w 
as formerly among us, thoſe whom  our- anceſtor :cai: 
called men of arms.” The Gaulic cavalry was e F 
cellent: The Romans drew great ſervice from it, been 
ter the conqueſt of the country, and they never hai thor 
any better in their armies. War was the proper func ner 
tion of theſe Nobles, and they had occaſion to ma for t 
it every year, becauſe. there were always quarrels vel vade 
tween one * and another, They brought tel mor, 
Clients with them, and thoſe who had the great cuſt 
number about them were the moſt reſpected. Wh the | 
The civil government was alſo in the hands of thi 
Nobility, for the ariſtocratical form was that mo 10 


uſed among the People of Gaul. They choſe { 


* 
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{ves every year a ſupreme "Magiſtrate for their af. 
fairs at home, and 4 General to conduct them to the 


war. | Th gat EPL The 
The wiſeſt and beſt governed of theſe little Re- 
publics had a practice — well underſtood: That 
was, that ſilence was impoſed on private perſons with 
regard to the affairs of ſtate. If any one had learned 
wy news of his neighbours concerning the Common- 
wealth, he went to inform the Magiftrates of it; but 
was forbid to acquaint any others with it. This prac 
tice was founded upon what they had obſerved, that 
oftentimes flying reports, and even thoſe that were 
falſe, excited movements, and occaſioned alarms, 
which were attended with very bad conſequences. For 
this reaſon it was not permitted to any one to ſpeak of 
public affairs, but in the Aſſemblies which were held 
to deliberate upon them. EDT 

All the Gaulic Nation were warriors, except the 


lying chiefly by hunting, and the fleſh of their cattle. 


life, and by theſe violent exerciſes : and they took to 
t very early, if we may attribute to the whole nation 
vat ſeveral authors * have reported of the Celtæ 
neighbours of the Rhine, that they went into the river 
to waſh their children when Juſt born, to harden them 
zcainſt cold in the firſt moments of life. 23 
From thence that ferocity, with which they have 
been reproached by all the Greek and Roman au- 
tors; and although theſe writers do not at all times 


for them. To fight naked to their waiſts, is a bra- 
rade that agrees only with barbarians. Nothing was 
more contrary and ſhocking to humanity, than their 


the heads of their enemies ſlain in battle, which they 


Lacogda, in his Commentarigs on Virgil. En. IX. V. 603, 


Druids, They employed themſelves very little in 
cultivating the earth, although it was very fertile, 


They ſtrengthened their bodies by this hard ſort of 


merit belief, yet here inconteſtable facts are witneſſes 


cuſtom of carrying before the cheſts of their horſes 


* The teſtimonies of theſe Authors have been collected together by 


af! ter- 


2 0 


G:V. 56. of that c m they och, 960 put to death, with the 
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afterwards faſtened to the gates of their cities... T 
were not content with this; when it was ſome Ki 
or illuſtrious Chief in the war, whom they had vag. pl 
d and ain, they took the fkull, and waſhing ir . 
it with gold, * uſe of it as a yeſlel, 10 
ir Prieſts to drink out of, of make their libation 
on Hm n 
The — and Greeks thought the cuſtom Was 
ſtill more ftrange, for the Gauls to go armed to their 
Aſſemblies and common deliberations. . Strabo relates 
a very ſingular method they had to — — flence, 1 
any one improperly diſturbed the — on who ff 
in the Aſſembly, an 22 went, with his — 
drawn, to the troubleſome man, and, with menaces, 
ordered him to hold his ton He repeated. this 
ibition twice or thrice, Tf there pn of it: 
ut if the perſon on whom he would impoſe filence, 
continued obſtinate, he cut away one half 6 of his caſ- 
ſock with his ſword, ſo that — reſt became ulelek, 
and could make but a very ridiculous garb. 
It is impoſſible alſo not to condemn the barbarit 


molt cruel torments, the rſon who came laſt to the 
| ral convocation of all the young men, who were 
— to take arms. I do not here of the 
facrifices of human victims, becauſe this kind of hor- 
ror was common to all the Pagan Nations, even the 
beſt governed. 
All theſe paſſages, and ſeveral others that 
be eaſily added to them, prove, in my opinion, 
it was not unjuſtly that the Gauls of .thoſe antient 
times have been treated as Barbarians. This does not 
hinder but that they had ſome amiable qualities, 
Freedom, candour, a hatred of all oblique and ſiniſter 
arts, and an exalted courage, that made them deſirous 
to conquer by force and not by craft. There wanted 
bur a little cultivation to make them become compa: 
rable, by the ſoftneſs of their manners, as they were 
in valour and military reſolution, to other nations — 
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moſt renowned, 
ſplendent. 4 

For as to their yalour 
we may well ſuppoſe their manner of living was Ji 
lor v nouriſh and inflame it. Thus the eurch was filled 
ous BY vith their exploits, and their armed Colonies made 

great ſettlements in Italy, Germany, upon the 


of the Danube, and even in Aſia Miner 


lates BY. one eſſential quality for war; I mean perſeverance 
Nt n ſupporting fatigues. In hot countries * even their 
bodies, accuſtomed to moiſture and cold, could not 
word BW 75ort themſelves, and their courage felt the effects 
aces, this weakneſs, All the world knows the laying of 
ü ros Livius, * that the Gauls in the beginning of an 
Xt ton were more than men, and at the end of it leſs 
Nee, thin women.“ For this reaſon they were very unfit 
cali, undertake ſieges: a laborious operation, which 
_ A eentimes required a length of time. No dangers 
, Wifrighted them, but the labour diſguſted them. 
Another conſiderable obſtacle to their fucceſs in 
war, was the facility with which they ſometimes con- 
ved raſh and preſumptuous hopes, at the firſt ap- 
che Nance of fortune, and their ſuffering them- 
br les to be immediately dejected as ſoon as met 
ech che leafl diſappointment. This levity, which was 
wmmon to all the barbarous nations, gave a great 
arantage to the People over them, who were better 


ted, and whom education, refle&tion, and the 
8 ntructions of the wiſe, had taught to be more maſters 


themſelves, and not to deliver themſelves up en- 
ly to the impreſſions of good fortune or à reverſe 

Ait. f © 2 

All antiquity has boaſted of the bodily advantages 

the Gauls z their tall ſtature, their 1 brown 

bels, blue eyes, white ſkin, and withal ſomething 

martial in their phyſiognomies. Theſe marks of re- 


Fnaque eorum prelia pluſquam yirorum poſtrema minus quam 
Munirum, efle, T. IL. x a ; 2 
ſemblance 


However, it is difficult not to allow, that they want» 
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1 Gallorum corpora intolerantiſſima laboris atque zſtis finere 3 3 


ſemblance were ſeen in them all, becauſe confine 


to determine: but it is not to be doubted but a great 


rible impieties made a part of their public worſhip; 


ed as they were, that the life of one man could be 
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within themſelves, they went not to ſeek marriage 
'amopg other people: ſo that the national air preſerye; 
itſelf, having no mixture of foreign blood in it x and 
they improved their good mien by the magnificence 
of their dreſs. The rich and great men of the nz 


* 


_ wore ſhining ſtuffs of the moſt lively -colour 
plendid with a profuſion of gold. They had golde 
gorgets, and bracelets of the ſame metal. In gener 
they ſet a great value on gold, and were very coveto 
of it. But it is well enough known, that this manned 
of thinking was not peculiar to them. _ © 
There muſt needs have been a vaſt quantity. of thi 
precious metal in the two Gauls. It may be remem 
bered here what we have related concerning the ric 
of King Luerius ; and of thoſe treaſures ſunk in man 
places, in the lakes and moraſſes. It is very certai 
that the ſpoil of Gaul brought-prodigious ſums 1 
Ceſar. From whence all their gold came, is not ea 


trade was carried on in the two Gauls; and Strabe 
obſerves, that the convenience of the two ſeas, and 
the navigable rivers, which fell one into the other, o 
were but at a ſmall diſtance, made the tranſportatia 
of merchandizes extremely eaſy. 148 

As to what concerned religion, the Gauls were 
ſuperlatively ſuperſtitious. Cæſar does not relate an 
thing upon this ſubje& very circumſtantially, only 
that in their abominable ſacrifices they cauſed mento 
be deſtroyed to appeaſe, as they imagined, the wrati 
of their deities, whilſt they really ſatisfied the 1mpla 
cable rage of Dæmons againſt mankind, Theſe bor 


and private perſons moreover, when they found them- 
ſelyes in any danger, either through ſickneſs or other 
wiſe, made vows to ſacrifice human victims, perſuad- 
only redeemed by that of another. 

The ceremony uſed in ſacrificing theſe unhappſ 
victims was not always the ſame. Sometimes the} 


plunge 
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they devoted to the wrath of their Gods, and by the 
pitations of the dying victim pretended to divine or 


rows, or faſtened them to croſſes. But their moſt 
flemn. manner was to prepare a Coloſſus of ofier 
wigs, in which they incloſed living men, with cattle, 
and ſavage beaſts, which they afterwards ſet fire to, 
and ſo conſumed men and beaſts in the flames, How- 
ever, there remained enough of the light of nature in 
them, to chooſe, as well as they could, criminal per- 
ſans, and to believe that theſe ſorts of victims, who 
had deſerved death by their crimes, would be the moſt 
preeable to their Gods. But for want of criminals, 
they made no ſcruple to ſacrifice the innocent. When 
we repreſent ſuch horrors committed in the country 
that we inhabit, what acknowledgments do we owe 
tothe Chriſtian Religion, which has delivered us from 


The Romans, when they became maſters of Gaul, 
were willing to aboliſh theſe ſacrifices, the diſgrace of 


abuſe that they practiſed themſelves ? Chriſtianity a- 
one has had the glory of putting an end to this cruel 
ad impious worſhip where-ever that has prevailed. 

The principal deities adored by the Gauls were, 
according to Cæſar, Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Minerva. That is not to ſay, that they an- 
tiently knew theſe names, which were either Greek 
or Roman; but they adored, under Gaulic names, 
(rites to whom they attributed the ſame functions, 
that, among the Greeks and Romans, were the ap- 


named. Teutates was their Mercury. They looked 
upon this God as the inventor of arts, the protector 
ot trade, and all the ways of getting money. They 
made him alſo preſide over the highways, and he was 
nvoked by travellers. Heſus, among the Gauls, 
Was the God of war; Taranis, the God of heaven; 
bclenus, the God of phyſic. Ido not find a Gavlic 

name 


foretel what was to come. They pierced others with 


þ frightful a blindnels ! | 


humanity. But were they worthy reformers' of an 


pendages of Mercury, Apollo, and the others we have 


— 


71 


plunged a ſword into the back of the perſon whom 


, were faſtened by the ears. Their bands were chains 


thread or wool was employed. 


| ſeveral of theſe piles were to be ſeen in different dif. 
found who dared ſteal from them, or hide any part ig 
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name anſwering to that of Minerva; but they ki 
noured a Goddeſs who preſided over works in hie 


In a nation devoted to arms, the God of war coyl; 
not but be extremely revered, Commonly when 
they took a reſolution to fight, they conſecrated w 
him all they took from the enemy; and after a vic. 
tory they ſacrificed every thing that had life, and the 
reſt they piled up in heaps, _ In the time of Cel 


tricts; and he ſays it was rare, that any perſon yy 


their houſes. If ſuch a thing happened, the pers 
culpable was puniſhed in the moſt rigorous manner, 
Lucian tells us of another God honoured. by the 
Gauls, which is not named by Cæſar. This is the 
Gaulic Hercules, who in the Celtic tongue was called 
Ogmius. The attributes with which they repreſented 
this deity had ſomething very ſingular, _ at the ſame 
time, very ingenious in them. He was a true Her- 
cules with the club, the lion's ſkin, the quiver and 
arrows. But“ they gave him the form of an old man, 
and he drew to him a great multitude of men who 


of tiſſue wrought with gold, and a metal which was 
thought, ſtill more precious with an infinite delicacy, MH. 
and reſembling the fineſt and moſt magnificent col- 
lars. However, adds Lucian, although their chain 
were fo weak, and they might eaſily have got away... 
yet they did not ſeem fo much as to think of it. 
They made no reſiſtance ; but, on the contrary, fob 
lowed their conqueror with an air of gaiety and ſatis 
faction: they ſeemed to praiſe him, and would run 
before him, ſo that their chains became looſe, and Mfecei 
N 1 3 "les 
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dee would imagine that they would have been ſorry 


ele chains proceeded was the tongue of che God 
which was bored through at the ene... 

t is eaſy to perceive that this was an emblem 
tloquence, the force of which is invincible, * but ope- 
rates 1 with 2 much ſweetneſs, chat it 
Harms even thoſe over whom it gains the victory. 
They 13 the God with the features of old age, 


x that of the manners. I confeſs all this idea ſeems 
me too ingenious to determine me eaſily to give the 
gedit of it to thoſe ancient Gauls, the lovers of vio- 
nce, and who boaſted to carry their law on the points 
of their words. I readily believe that the Gaulic 
Hercules, at leaſt ſuch as it is deſcribed by Lucian, 
b poſterior to Ceſar, and was not contrived till after 
he Romans had introduced a taſte for the fine arts 
d eloquence into Gaul. | | 
Cæſar farther makes mention of the God of the 
dead and of hell, as known among the Gauls; and 
ey pretended even to have iſſued from him, which 
jeans no more; according to the obſervation of à learn- 


n themſelves as Autochtones, that is to ſay,” born in 
he country itſelf that they inhabited. Cæſar adds, 
a in conſequence of this original which the Gauls 
tributed to themſelves, they ſeemed to be willing to 
onour darkneſs, by reckoning the ſpaces of time by 
guts and not by days. But the ſame interpreter 
erves, that this practice of including the day be- 
reen two ſettings of the fun, fo that the night goes 
rſt, was not peculiar to the Gauls, and that it v 


ud teeivred not only am the Germans their neigh- 
ours and their brothers, but among the Athenians, 
ww "4 among the Jews. | 

t remains for us to give an account of ſome of 


zlar's remarks on the domeſtic conduct of the Gauls. 


* Diſerti ſenis compta & mitis oratio, Cie. 


. 
1 | Sons 


» have been fer at iberty. The point from whenge | 


tecauſe years ® mellow the dignity of "ſtile; as Well 


{ and judicious interpreter, than that they looked my | 
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| a Rage for a ſon, whilſt a child, to be ſeen in put 
lick b 
poſſeſſed with the love of war, that they eſteamed 


to ſeek their fortune elſewhere, becauſe the too pr: 


ployed to torment and deſtroy them. 


T MaNxNERS os ra GAULS: 
Sons never accompanied their fathers, till they were d 
age to bear arms. Till then it was looked oo 


y the fide. of his father. This nation was { 
thing but with. — to this one object. And if i 
was aldwed to fathers to give way to the ſentiments of 
nature in their houſes, they were not willing that the 
ſhould ſeem publickly to reckon, their family, as an 
thing, but as they were capable of ferving the ſtat 
in their battles. e (+) co he 

. Polygamy was in uſe among them, at leaſt among 
the nobles and great men. Their marriages were ye 
fruitful, which came, without doubt, from the ſimply 
and laborious life the men and women led; fro 
thence that prodigious multiplication, which oblige 
them, from time to time, to detach fwarms who went 


number of inhabitants overburthened a land, whic! 
was perhaps one of the moſt fertile of the hoh 
world. . 1 , = 
When they married, they took from their land 
portion equal to the fortune brought by the woman 
the two ſhares being thus united were poſleſſed 1 
common, they ſerved the couple in common, and the) 
took care to preſerve and gather together the fruit 
of them, er the death of one, the ſurvivor re. 
mained ſole proprietor, both of the principal ſtock 
and what had been ſaved by it. «> thiied 
The women were kept in a great dependence. They © 
huſbands had over them the right of life and death, 
fathers over their children: And when any illuſtiou . » 
man died, his relations aſſembled, and upon the leal 
ſuſpicion that his wives had contributed to. his deat 
they cauſed them to be put to the torture like fla 
If they were found culpable, iron and fire were em 


The funerals of the rich and great were celebrate 
with great magnificence. The cuſtom was to bu 
the dead, and with them all that had been agreeab 
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them in their life-time, even to their animals: And 
ot long before the time of Cæſar, they placed upon 
e funeral- pile of him, whoſe obſequies they per- 
med, his ſlaves and clients that were the moſt 
ved by him, and conſumed them in the ſame 
mes. f 

[think T cannot better conclude this deſcription of 
he manners of the Gauls, than by a place in Virgil 
grallel to it, where that great poet, in ſhewing the 
toms and kind of life of the antient inhabitants of 
tium, will bring before the reader the greateſt part 
fthoſe ſtrokes by which Cæſar and Strabo have 
tinted the Gauls, eſpecially with regard to their 
reneſs, their rudeneſs, and their taſte for war. 
We * are 4 Nation, fays Rutulus Numanus, ro- 
it and indefatigable from our firſt origin. As ſoon 
our children are born, we plunge them in the 
ers, and harden them againſt the cold of the waters 
u the ice. They are hardly able to go before we 
(ploy them in hunting, and teach them to make 

r with the inhabitants of the foreſts. To break 
res, and draw the bow; theſe are the ſports of 

tir infancy, Our youth, laborious and accuſtomed 
live on little, know but two exerciſes, to cultivate 

e land, and aſſail the towns of their enemies. All 

life paſſes in handling iron, and it is with the 

nts of our ſpears that we prick our oxen yoked to 

e plough. Cold and flothful old age alters no- 

ng of the ſtrength of our bodies, or the vigour of 
It courage. We cover our hairs when grey with a 


* Durum ab ſtirpe genus* natos ad flumina primum 
Deferimus, ſævoque gelu duramus & undis. 
Venatu invigilant pueri, ſylvaſque fatigant. 
Fleftere ludus equos & ſpicula tendere cornu. 
At patiens operum pavoque aſſueta juventus 2 
Aut raſtris terram — aut quatit oppida bello. 
Omne ævum ferro teritur, versaque juvencim 
Terga fatigamus haſti : nec tarda ſenectus 
Debilitat vires animi mutatque vigorem. | 
Canitiem galeà premimus : femperque recentes 
Convettare juvat prædas, & vivere rapto. 

| VikGiL, Kn. IX. 6034--613, 


Vor. VIII. N helmet; 
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178 : 
blelmet; and our glory as well as delight ig, to 


upon plunder.” 


bably, in the firſt ages, were thoſe of all the peg 
of Europe, were proper to form ſoldiers. It h 


mans, that in their wars with that Nation all privileg 
ceaſed, and no one was exempt from- taking arn 


gold and ſilver, which was forbid to be touched, y 
leſs there happened a war. with Gaul. Cicero all 


that the Romans could gain nothing over the Gaulsl 
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without ceaſing always after freſh booty, and to lj 


Theſe antient manners of Latium, which very . 


ſurprizing that the Gauls, who always preſerved the 
ſhould render themſelves formidable to all Natia 
and eſpecially to the Romans. It is known. t 
the Senones took Rome, and after that event f 
terror of the Gaulic name was ſo great, among theR 


and, moreover, they kept in their Treaſury ſums 


ſpeaking in full Senate, makes no difficulty to a0 


ſtrength of body and courage, and that they oug 
always to be contented with keeping upon. the « 
fenſive with them. It was this powerful and watt 
nation that Cæſar undertook to ſubdue: it want 
nothing leſs than all the merit of the greateſt war 
that Rome had ever produced, to finiſh thus deſign 

eight campaigns. | 
Cæſar is therefore now going to appear in li 
very different from that in which he has hith 
ſhown himſelf. This factious, this intriguing, 0 
man always engaged with the worſt party, always 
enemy to the beſt citizens, is going to become a" 
rior, whoſe fublime merit will efface all the heroes 
paſſed ages, and be the deſpair of thoſe who ſhall 
low him. The ſuperiority of his genius, Which 
braced every talent, wanted only opportunities to 
itſelf in every kind. The ſame ſpirit animated al 
deſigns. - The ſame ambition that employed Jun 
intrigues, carried him to war. He divided him 
between theſe two objects the whole time that he ps 
in the conqueſt of Gaul; and after having paſſel 
beſt ſeaſon of the year in fighting, in the winter, 
| approad 


Sour PASSAGES concerning CAESAR, 
E again towards Rome to manage as he had 


ways done. l 
But in conſidering him only here with reſpe& to 
arms, it is not to be doubted but that his glory, as I 
ave already ſaid, ſurpaſſed that of all the other Ro- 


nan Generals that ever were. If we compare to him, 


Marius's and the Sylla's, and laſtly Pompey, whoſe 
fume was exalted to the ſky, it will be found, that 
they muſt be all obliged to yield the pre-eminence 
o Cæſar. He carries it from one by the difficulty of 
ie places where he made war, from another by the 
rgeneſs of the country that he conquered ; from this 
the number and courage of the enemies he ſub- 
ed; from that by the ferocity and infidelity of the 


vliſhed ; from ſome by the clemency he uſed towards 

e vanquiſhed, from others by the largeſſes he be- 
bowed upon his ſoldiers; and from them all by the 
umber of battles he gained, and of enemies that he 
ud lain. For in his eight campaigns he took eight 
undred towns, ſubdued three hundred nations; and 
aving fought in different actions with three millions 
men, had killed one million, and made an equal 
umber priſoners. 


tched battles, and makes the number of enemies 


g, Killed by him to be eleven hundred fourſcore and 
rays WWvelve thouſand men, not taking into the account 
oc. who periſhed in the civil wars, upon which he 
oed good reaſon to obſerve, that“ fo terrible a deſtruc- 
5 aof mankind ought not to be made a ſubject of 
| 


4 glory, even though neceſſity could excuſe the 
or. | : 

Among the military talents of Cæſar, one of thoſe 
ie moſt worthy of praiſe was, that he had not only 
ade himſelf beloved by the ſoldiers, even to adora- 


Non equidem in gloria poſuerim tantum, etiam coactam, humani 
zeriz inuriam. PLIN, vii. 25. | 


Th N 2 tion, 


ys Plutarch, the Scipio's and the Fabius's, the 


ninds and characters of thoſe whom he ſoftened and 


Pliny adds to this detail, that Cæſar fought fifty 


— 
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tion, but had inſpired them with all his fire, and 
the nobleneſs of his ſentiments. It was faid = | 
had transformed them all to heroes; The p: 
may be remembered that I related of P. Sc6va, at 6 
time that Cæſar commanded in Lufitania. Plut 
furniſhes us here with three other facts of the tik ik 
kind, which all belonged to the civil wars. © 
Suet. Czf. In a naval fight near Marſeilles a ſoldier, 
Val. Max, Acilius, had his right hand cut off, whilſt he fup 
u. 2. ed himſelf on the poop of an enemy's 56 
theleſs he jumped into it, and continued ech 
his ufo which he conftantly held in his 9225 n 
contributed not a little to the taking the ſhip, by i 
example of fuch heroic courage. 
The action of a Centurion in a battle near Dy 
| chium in Epirus, feems no leſs a prodigy. This Cen 
—_ moon turion, who is named M. Cefius lerius Max 
* mus, and Sceva by Lucian, bad had one of his e 
torn out by an arrow, his ſhoulder and his thi g 
pierced by two javelins, and had received an hund 
and thirty ſtrokes on his buckler, as well from d 
ſword as from darts thrown at a diſtance. Tn thisea 
dition he called two of the enemy as it were to fu 
render himſelf ; but when they approached, reckonin 
themſelves very ſecure from the ſituation in why 
they faw him, Ceſius cleaved down the ſhoulde 
of one by a ftroke of his ſword, -overthrey tu 
other by ſtriking him in the face with his buckle 
and ſaved himfelf by the aſſiſtance of ſome of hs 0 
le, who came to his fuccour. 
* on the coaſts of Lybia one of Czfar's Thi 
which carried fome ſoldiers with Granius, the Rr 
deſigned, was taken by Metellus Scipio. 0 
put to the ſword, except the Quæſtor, to whom ti 
offered his life: but he refuſed it. The ſoldiers 
* Czar, ſaid he, are uſed to give lite, and not 
take it:“ and in ſaying theſe words he fell upa 
his ſword. 
It is to Cæſar that the chief glory of theſe generou'®" 


actions of thoſe who ſerved under him is to my 
ute 
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ed; becauſe it was he who excited and nouriſhed 
oem the ſentiments that rendered them capable of 


en. For this he made uſe of two means. The 
| was to reward with magnificence; and his ſoldiers 
U that if he gathered riches together, it was not to 
isfy his own 5 — e pleaſures: they 
ere only, properly ſpeaking, ited in his hands, 
the a. deſtined for bus "hs had no other 
ure in theſe treaſures, than to be the diſtributor to 
boſe who had ſhewn themſelves worthy of them. The 
ond means, not leſs efficacious, was, that he ſet an 
umple to every one, and that there was no danger 
would not expoſe himſelf to if there was need of 
nor any fatigue that he would not undergo. 
His intrepidity in dangers was not what was the 
ſt aſtoniſhing. But it is hardly to be conceived, 
w he could gain ſo much upon the natural tem- 
ment of his body as to be able to, bear all forts of 
our. For his health was very delicate, which ſuf- 
ently ſhewed itſelf in his countenance, having a 
ry pale complexion and an air of weakneſs. He 
ſubje& to frequent pains in the head, and even to 
acks from the falling ſickneſs. * Nevertheleſs he 
Id not make his ill health a pretext to give himſelf 
p to ſoftneſs, but he was willing to make the war 
e for a remedy to his ill health. He combated his 
neſs by painful marches, by a ſimple and ſparing 
t, and by paſſing the nights in the open air. He 
uſtomed himſelf moſt times to ſleep in a poſt- 
aſe, converting into action even the hours he was 
Iced to take his repoſe in. When he marched by 
ay, he had ſeated with him in his chaiſe a Secre- 
' uſed to write what he dictated all along the jour- 


nue. Active to a prodigy, and nut knowing 
lat it was ever to loſe. a moment, he would not em- 


SMTit2), Tais dT TUE ,, x) rait ic dixirais, x 7s mae, 
Whine 76 =I v pen gpupty dust. PLUT. 


N 3 barrals 


„ and behind him a foldier. This was all his 
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pbparraſs himſelf with equipages, which muſt neceſſaril 
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have hindered him. | 


This“ vivacity comparable to fire and lightning ! 
this ſpirit always upon the ſtretch, and whoſe ſpring ! 
were perpetually in action, was one of the moſt re by t 
markable parts of Cæſar's character. It was ſuſficien i Cau 
for all things at once. It is affirmed that he has bee 
ſeen writing or reading, and at the ſame time diftating 
to a Secretary, and giving audience to thoſe wh 
came to ſpeak to him. As to his letters, which tur 
ed, as it is eaſy to judge, on affairs of the greateſi l 
importance, when he employed himſelf only on them i 
he dictated four at a time to four different Secretatel /. 
It is therefore with reaſon that Pliny + looks up ® 
him of all men as one who had the greateſt force, an ot 
greateſt extent of mind at the fame time. 7 

He joined to this an eaſineſs and ſweetneſs of mu /- 
ners, that rendered him infinitely amiable. In a b. Po 
quet that one of his hoſts gave him at Milan, they hall} «- 
ſerved up aſparagus on which perfume had been pi Y 
inſtead of oil; Cæeſar eat of them alone; and as . 
friends, who were more delicate than he was, then Y 
their diſguſt, he reprimanded them. It is ſufficien . 
& ſaid he, not to eat of what diſpleaſes us. To hel E 
te our, defect in not knowing how to live on the li thy 
e occaſion, is being wanting to one's-ſelf.“ bi 

One day when he was upon a march, à ſtorm al H. 
very bad weather forced him to take ſhelter in act qu 
tage, where there was but one chamber to be fou / 
ſcarce large enough for one man. Cæſar upon ti . 
ſaid to his friends who accompanied him, that Ar 
diſtinctions of honour belonged to thoſe of the in £” 
rank, but the neceſſary conveniences of life were 1M © 
the weakeſt. He therefore forced Oppius, who ſl ** 
indiſpoſed, to take the chamber, and for himſelf Ar 
paſſed the night, with others, under the porch of tn 
houſe. Who could have been compared to Czla,W 77 
OE {+ | | T5 rag 

Celerĩitatem quodam igne volucrem. PlIx. vii. 26. ; Ir0: 
+ Animi vigore preſtantiſimum arbitror genĩitum Cæſarem Dia 


torem. W 


odr BE NES | 
# ſo many excellent qualities, he had added a reſpect 
to juſtice and the love of virtue? $ 
This picture of Cæſar from facts, will be cu frm- 
ed by all the ſequel of his hiſtory, and particularly 
by the conduct that he maintained in the war with the 
Gauls, I am going to begin the recital of it. 


SECT. Il 


Mations of the Allobroges ſome time before Ceſar's entry 


into Gaul, The Helvetii, encouraged by Orgetorix, re- 
ſolve to leave their country, and ſettle themſelves elſe- 
where. Orgetorix aſpires at making himſelf Ring. Is 
about to be proſecuted, dies. His plan ſtill followed. 
The Helvetii begin their march. T hey aſk leave of Cæ- 
ſar io paſs the Rhone, which he refuſes them. They 
paſs the Defile between Mount Fura and the Rhone. 
Ceſar overtakes them at the paſſage of the Scan. He 
beats the Tigurins on this fide that river. He paſſes 
it, and purſues the body of that nation. An embaſſy 


from the Helvetii, A battle of the horſe, wherein the 


Helvetii are Viftors. The treaſon of . Dumnorix the 
Eduen. Ceſar pardons him in conſideration of his bro- 
ther Divitiacus. Through the fault of an Officer, Ceſar 
hiſes an opportunity that he had managed to beat the 
Helvetii, They came to attack Ceſar, and are van- 
quiſhed. The reſt of the conquered army are obliged to 
ſurrender. Cæſar ſends them back to their own country. 
He is defired by the Gauls to undertake the war againſt 
Arioviſtus. The occaſion of this war. Ceſar demands 
an interview with Arioviſtus, which he denies bim. 
Ceſar ſends Ambaſſadors to make bis propoſitions. The 
haughty anſwer of - Arioviſius. Ceſar marches againſt 
Arioviſtus. He makes himſelf ſure of Beſancon. The 
terrer which ſpread itſelf through the Roman army. 
The admirable conduct of Ceſar to re-animate the cou- 
rage of his men. The ſucceſs anſwers to it, and the 
troops march with confidence againſt the enemy. An 
merview between Arioviſtus and Ceſar. The confer- 
N 4 ence 
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us broke off by the purfidy of ibe Gm, 

at the requeſt of Arioviſiuty finds date to him he 
Prince puts them in chains. » ſeveral tin 


ers battle to Arioviſtus, who: deplines. it. Thy juper. 
2 reaſon for this refuſal. Caſar forces; $be Gr 
mans to come to an engagement, and gains the viltay. 
He recovers his two deputies. Caeſar goes to paſs thel 
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winter in Ciſalpine Gaul. 
Dio, I. CNINCE the conſpiracy of Catiline there, had been 
3 ſome motions among the Allobro Theſe 


Prov. People revolting under the conduct of a chief named 
Conſ.n. Catugnatus, had carried war into the country which 
* we call Provence, which for a long time, as we have 
| ſaid, had obeyed the Romans. But C. Pontinius had 
not had much difficulty to repulſe their efforts; and 
ſatisfied with having brought them back to their duty, 

he thought that was enough to deſerve a triumph. 

All being therefore peaceable on this fide when Czlar 

arrived in Gaul, the Helvetii + furniſhed him with an 
occaſion for the war he defired. _ _ 

Czf de Under the Conſulſhip of Meſſala and Puppius 
1. Gall Piſo, two years before that of Cæſar, torix, the 
moſt illuſtrious and richeſt man among the Helyet, 
inſpired his nation with a deſire to quit the country 

they inhabited, and to go and eſtabliſh themſelves in 

ſome other more fertile country of Gaul. The fes. 

ſons that he employed to perſuade them to it were, 

that ſhut up, as they were, between the Rhine, Mount 

Jura, the Lake $ Leman, and the, Rhone, it was im 
poſſible for them to extend themſelves, or to make 

plut. Cæſ. conqueſts on their neighbours ; and that 
Dio. I.. forming a numerous body, the country that they 0c 
xv cupied, and which was but an hundred and ſeventy- 
two miles in length, and ſeventy- ſix in breadth,” vi 

too ſtrait to contain and nouriſh them. Theſe mo- 
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People of Savoy and Dauphiny. 
+ T he Switzers. p 
4 The Lake of Geneva, 
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ives had their effect upon a warlike and covetous 
But Qrgetorix had his particular views. | 
He was to march at the head of his nation, to exe- 
cute the defign of which he was the author : but not 
content with the quality of Chief, he aſpired to chat 
. To ſucceed in which, he ſo to procure 
| accomplices and among the neigh- 
bouring People, It had been agreed by the Helvetii, 
that they would endeavour to ſecure their alliance. 
(rgetorix took upon him this negotiation. He went 
among the Sequani , and the Edueni +, and engaged 
of the greateſt Lords of theſe two nations, Caſti- 
cus and Dumnorix, to take meaſures to raiſe them- 
elves to the royal dignity. He promiſed to ſecond 
them with all the forces of the Helverii, of which he 
had the command, upon condition that they ſhould 
rciprocally lend him all their fuccours. And this 
Triumvirate flattered themſelves that they ſhould be 
powerful enough afterwards to ſubdue all the Gauls. 
But the intrigue was diſcovered, and the Helvetii, 
jealous of their liberty, formed a proceſs againſt the 
culpable. He was arreſted ; if he had been 
condemned, nothing leſs would have been his fate 
than to have been burnt alive. On the day that 
judgment was to be given, Orgetorix called together 
al his family, to the number of ten thouſand men; 
his clients and debtors, of which the multitude was 
rery great, came alſo to the Aſſembly, and all toge- 
ther tore the accuſed by force from the ſeverity of 
the Judges. The nation would have had recourſe to 
ums to make their authority reſpected: the Magi- 
ſtrates had already raiſed forces, when 
died, ſo apropos, that it was thought his death was 
yoluntary. fam | 
| The ſcheme of which he had given the Helvetii an 
Kea, was nevertheleſs put in execution. The pre- 
parations continued for two years, which were em- 
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be ſufficient to ſubſiſt a nation in their nals; til 
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ployed in gathering together beaſts of burthen, und 
waggons, and to make magazines of corn; that-might 


they could make a conqueſt of ſome good and Fettile 
country. They took advantage alſo of this time to 
ſtrengthen themſelves. by allies and companions; who 


were the Rauraci *, the Tulingi, the Latobrigi, and pro 

a ſwarm of the Boii tranſplanted into Norica. It vu \ 

theſe motions that gave uneaſineſs to the Romans un- cr 

der the Conſulſhip of Metellus Celer and of Afranius8M/or 

as I have related. But the year of this Conſulſhip andi are 

the following, which was that of Cæſar, was deſtined they 

by the Helvetii only for preparations. not 

A.R. 694. L. CaLeurnivs P10. x or 
Ant. C. | 

58. A. Gapin1vs. | t 

When the time of departure was come, that is to 1 

ſay, in the firſt months of the Conſulſhip of Piſo ard kn 

Gabinius, the Helvetii burnt their towns to the num- bei 

ber of twelve, their little boroughs and villages which um 

amounted to four hundred, and what corn they had * 

too much, in order to take away from themſelyes ali a 

hopes of ever returning to their country, and to en go 

courage themſelves by this motive to brave all du. * 

gers. Thus, carrying with them no other provilionly. 

than meal for three months, they began thezr march, _ 

men, women and children, making all together the Thi 

hundred and ſixty eight thouſand ſouls, of which four Re 

ſcore and twelve thouſand were fighting men. Ther. 

general rendezvous was on the banks of the Rhone. 0 

over-againſt Geneva, where they were all to meet oy 

the 26th of March. 4 too 

The Helvetii, paſſing the Rhone, entered into the oa; 

Roman Province. Cæſar was no ſooner informed0 in ſp 


their deſign, than he went away from about Rome nen 


 _©* Thoſe of Bale, which then made no part of the Helvetic body, day 
The Tulingi and the Latobrigi were neighbours of the Helvetil. * ford 

is all we know with certainty. The Boii were originally the People 

the Bourbonnois, Colonies of whom ſettled in Germany and in lh. 


where 


1 


Norica was Eavaria and part of Auſtria, 
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ure already mentioned, and came with all ſpeed to 
Geneva. He began with breaking down the bridge; 


ered great levies to be made throughout the whole 
province. | | 


(zfar, they ſent two Ambaſſadors to him, choſen 
fom among the beſt qualified of their nation, to de- 


they promiſed to make no waſte. Cæſar took care 


zpart of the Helvetii had formerly cut in pieces the 
my of the Conſul L. Caſſius. And independently 
of that reaſon, it was eaſy to conceive that a coun 

could not but be horribly vexed by the paſſage of 
ſuch a multitude, very probably not too well diſci- 
plined. It was therefore well reſolved to refuſe them 


him, he was willing to gain- time, and told them he 
would conſider of the propoſition they had made him, 
and return them his anſwer on the 13th of April. He 
wok the advantage of this interval, to cauſe the 
troops he had under his command, to build a wall fix- 
teen feet high, and nineteen thouſand paces in length, 
vith a foſſe, and ſeveral redoubts from ſpace to fpace. 
This wall was deſigned to hinder the paſſage of the 
Rhone, which in theſe parts is fordable in more places 
than one. x 

On the day appointed the Helvetii returned. Cæſar, 
who had already got together a greater number of 
troops, explained himſelf clearly, refuſed them the 


In ſpite of him, he very well knew how to prevent 
them. In ſhorr, all the attempts they could make by 
day or by night, either with boats, or in ſearching for 
- fords, were fruitleſs; and the Helvetii were con- 
„ {irained to take another route, and turn to the fide of 
be Sequani. | 


167 
were ne had remained till then for the reaſons 1 22 | 


which that city had over the Rhone; and as he had 
hut one Roman Legion in Tranſalpine Gaul, he or- 


When the Helvetii were informed of the arrival of 


fre a paſſage croſs the Roman Province, upon which 


not to allow them ſuch a permiſſion, He knew that 


their requeſt. But as he had yet but few forces with 


paſſage, and added, that if wy pretended to force it 


58. 
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A. R. 6. They were forced to file off by a neck of land 
4 4 Ih ſtrait between Mount Jura and the Rhone, whe! 


two waggons- could not paſs abreaſt; ſo that it wa 
in the. power of the Sequani, by poſting themſelves 
on the mountain, to ſtop them ſhort, The Helyeti 
addreſſed themſelves to Dumnorix the Eduen, the 
ſon-in-law of Orgetorix, and the accomplice of his 
ambitious deſigns. This man, who had ſome credit 
among the Sequani, charged himſeif with the negot- 
ation. The freedom of paſſage was agreed to, and 


, hoſtages given on both ſides. The Helvetii hereupon 


n to traverſe the country of the Sequani, whom 
they reſpected according to their agreement, and af- 
terwards that of the Edueni, where they committed 
all kind of hoſtilities and ravages. Their ſcheme wa 
to go into Santone. . | 

Cæſar, informed of their march and their deſign, 
leaves Labicnus to defend the wall he had erefted 
near the Rhone, returns into Italy, raiſes two Legions 
there, takes three that remained in winter-quarters 
near Aquileia, and with theſe five Legions returns to 
the Alps, paſſes them, but not without having the 


| Inhabitants of the mountains to combat with, deſcends 


into the country of the“ Vocontii, croſſes that of the 
Allobroges, paſſes the Rhone, enters upon the lands 
of the F Seguſit; all this with ſuch ſpeed, that he 
overtook the Helvetii at the paſſage of the Snan, lt 
is true that this prodigious multitude marched but 
ſlowly. They took up twenty days in paſſing the 
Soan; and Cæſar, when he arrived there, till found 
on this ſide the river the Canton of the 4 Tigurins, 


who made one fourth part of the nation. 


He had received on the road the complaints of the 
Edueni, and thoſe of the Allobroges, who inhabited 
on the right of the Rhone, upon the havock that the 
Helvetian army had made in their country; and by 


promiſing to take their quarrel upon him, he obliged 


® The Diois. 
+ The Lyonnois. 
2 Thoſe of Zurich. 


| them 
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to furniſh him with troops, and eſpecially with A. K . 
— Thus the chief of the Eduenian Nobility were Aa, © 
n the Roman army, and among others Dumnorix, 
who in his heart favoured the Helvern, but neverthe- 
fs came to the camp of Cæſar, with an intent to 
zurt him and traverſe his deſigns, as much as he 
could. Cæſar was not yet informed of this treachery, 
ind he had no room to ſuſpect it in the battle with the 
Tigurins. He had taken three Legions, with which 
te fell upon them, defeated them entirely, and killed 
great number on the ſpot ; the others diſperſed them- 
elves by flying into the foreſts. | 
It was the People of this ſame Canton, who fifty 
years before had vanquiſhed and killed the Conſul, Q. 
(affius. Cæſar was charmed, in his firft Victory, to 
have revenged the diſgrace of the Roman name, upon 
thoſe who were the authors of it. He had himſelf a 
domeſtic intereſt in it, becauſe L. Piſo, the grandfa- 
ther of his father-in-law, had periſhed in the ſame 
defeat with Caſſius. To 
Cæſar conqueror of the Tigurins, reſolved to pur- 
ſue the body, of the nation, and for that purpoſe built 
a bridge over the Soan, and paſſed it in a day. The 
enemy, ſurprized and diſmayed at ſuch diligence, ſent 
tim an embaſſy, at the head of which was Divico, 
formerly chief of the Helvetii, when they defeated 
the army of Caſſius, and who conſequently muſt have 
been very old. I ſhall relate his diſcourſe with 
— becauſe therein the character of the People is 
rawn, 
Divico ſaid then to Cæſar, „ That if the Ro- 
mans would make peace with the Helvetii, theſe 
would go and ſettle themſelves in the country that 
Czlar ſhould appoint them. But if he was reſolved 
to make war with them, he called to his remembrance 
the ancient diſgrace of the Romans, and the valour 
of the Helvetic nation. That for having ſurptized 
one of the Cantons, while the others had paſſed the 
mer, and could not ſuccour their comrades, he had 
0 reaſon to be much elated on the advantage, nor 
to 
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Aer deſpiſe his enemies. That for them, they 
38. 


was not that the Helvetii, encouraged by the ſuccels 


if they would give hoſtages, and promiſe ſatis 


x." 
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been inſtructed by their fathers and their anceſtors x 
nd more on their courage, than on cunning ang 
ambuſhes. That they ſhould venture therefore 
render the place where they were poſted famous by 
new defeat of the army of the Roman People,” 
This was not the language of a ſuppliant. Ct 
did not ſeem offended at it, and anſwered with m 
deration, but like a man who would give the lay 
He undertook to prove that the Helvetii were alu 
gether wrong with reſpect to the Romans, and con 
cluded that, nevertheleſs, he granted them a 25 
to the Edueni and the Allobroges, whoſe countr 
they had ruined. Divico replied fiercely, “ that th 
Helvetii were not accuſtomed to give but receive hoſ 
tages, and that no body knew it better than the Ro 
mans.” Indeed, the remains of Caſſius's army coult 
not have obtained life but by giving hoſtages. and by 
paſſing under the yoke. | 
Divico being returned to the Helyetii, they pu 
themſelves in march, according to their firſt plan, an 
Cæſar followed them. He had four chouſind horſe 
raiſed in Gaul, among which was a conſiderable bod 
of the Edueni commanded by Dumnorix. All this 
cavalry had orders to go before, and harraſs the ene 
my; but engaging in a diladvantageous place, they 
were beaten by a detachment of the Helvetic hort, 
who were not above five hundred ſtrong. It was upon 
this occaſion that the treaſon of Dumnorix began te 
ſhew itſelf : for he took flight the firſt with thoſe un- 
der his command. Notwithſtanding this check, 1 
which the diſgrace was greater to the Romans than 
the loſs, Cæſar advanced {till at the heels of the Het 
vetii, ſo that during fifteen days the two armies at 
ways encamped within five or ſix miles of one ano. 
ther. If there was no battle in this ſpace of time, 1t 


they had had with their cavalry, did not ſeek an op- 


portunity for it: but Cæſar ayoided it, waiting 4 
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te demanded it of them, they payed. him with fair 
ſpeeches, of which he ſaw no effect. He, was willing 
o dive into the cauſe of all theſe delays, and havi 
nerrogated the ſovereign Magiſtrate of the Edueny, 
and the chiefs of the nation, who were in his camp, 
te learnt that his reſentment ought to fall upon Dum- 
orix, who, all-powerful with the multitude, had per- 
faded many of them, that if they muſt receive maſ- 
ters, it would be much better to obey the Helvetii, 
Gauls like themſelves, than the Romans. In this he 
did not reaſon ill. But his ſecret ſcheme was, as we 
have ſeen, to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty, and with 
this view endeavoured to ſecure. the friendſhip. of the 
Fer OR 
Cæſar found himſelf very much embarraſſed with 
eſpect to the conduct he ought to maintain towards 
Dumnorix. Such a treaſon ſeemed. not fit to go un- 
puniſhed : but the guilty perſon was brother to Divi- 
tacus, a man of probity, a faithful ally of the Ro- 
mans, and on the foot of friendſhip with Cæſar. 
The General therefore thought he could- not a& 
zwainſt Dumnorix till he had acquainted his brother 
with it, and obtained his conſent, He ſent for him, 
hid before him all the complaints he had againſt his 
brother, and deſired him not to take it ill if he made 
himſelf, or cauſed the nation of the Edueni to make, 
a proceſs out againſt Dumnorix. Divitiacus threw. 
bimſelf at his feet, and confeſſed to him all his bro- 
ther's faults : he added, that he himſelf had reaſon to 
complain of him; for though he was his elder brother 
by ſeveral years, he had greatly contributed to his 
flevation, and was nevertheleſs repayed only with in- 
gratitude : but repreſented to Cæſar, that all criminal 


s he was, Dumnorix was his brother; and if the 


Jounger ſhould ſuffer a rigorous treatment while the 


elder 


19 
place and time when he might attack them to advan- A-R. 25 
Nevertheleſs be was not without uneafineſs on a- 


count of ſubſiſting his army, _ The corn which the 
Edueni had 1 omiſed him, did not come; and when 


N 
l 
ö 


AR. 2. elder continued in favour, all Gaul would be 
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at Divitiacus for the puniſhment of Dumnorix, 20 
no longer look upon him but with horror. 
had mntkdheſs and clemency enough to yield immed; 
ately to theſe repreſentations. He took Divitiacws 
by the hand, comforted him, and told him he would 
ie his brother ; and having cauſed Dumnorix i 
be brought mto the preſence of the other, he let him 
| Kio the ſubjects of complaint he had againit him, 
exhorted him to behave fo that he 1 75 be free of al 
ſuſpicion for rhe future, and then ſent him back again: 
bur nevertheleſs, as he could not confide in him, he 
ene, guards, and thus the affair ended. But 
norix, always unquiet and a lover of. novelties, 
found at length the death he had ſought, as we ſhal 
relate hereafter. mn 
The ſame day that this happened, Cæſar learnt, 
by his ſcouts, that the enemy were poſted at the foot 
af a mountain about eight miles from his camp. He 
informed himſelf of the nature of the place, and lem. 
ing that there was.a by-road by which it was ealyto 
reach the top of the mountain, he ſent*Labienus with 
a detachment to ſeize it, and marched himſelf d. 
rely to the enemy. An officer who had reputation, 
was ordered to go before to reconnoitre the ſtate 0 
affairs. When the Roman army was not above bifteen 
hundred paces from the Helvetii, this officer ran 
and reported that the ſummit of the mountain wat 
taken up by the enemy,. and that he had ſeen the 
Gaulic arms and enſigns there. There was nothing in 
it, but his fear had made him take Labienus's de- 
tachment for the troops of the Gauls. Cæſat, de- 
ceived by this falſe.report, did not judge it proper u 
advance, and loſt thus, by the fault of this officer, at 
opportunity to have cruſhed the enemy, who would 
not have been able to have defended themſelves, at 
tacked on both ſides, at the ſame time, by Labienus 
As there was but very little proviſion left in the 
Roman army, Cæſar was under a neceſſity to = 
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the capital city of the Edueni. The Helvetii in- 
formed of this motion, inſtead of thinking themſelves 
happy to have got clear of the Romans, who purſued 
them, came of themſelves to ſeek for them. At their 
wproach, Cæſar with his troops retired to à little 
vi and ſent the cavalry to meet the Gauls and ſtop 
them, He took all advantages, covered the whole 
il with arms and ſoldiers, making his main body of 
the four Legions, in which he had the greater confi- 
dence becauſe they had ſerved already, and poſting 
tbove them a body of reſerve of the two Legions 
new raiſed in Ciſalpine Gaul. He had reaſon to be 
cautious. The Helvetii eaſily repulſed the Roman 
cavalry ; and forming themſelves into a ſquare Pha- 
anx, which they took care to fence with a military 
wrtoiſe, that is to ſay, their bucklers joined one 
gainſt another, as well before, as on their flanks, and 
yer their heads, they advanced furiouſly, and not- 
nthſtanding the diſadvantage of the place, attacked 
he Romans, who were poſted half-way up the hill. 
æſar was ſenſible of the great danger they were in, 
nd to ſhew his ſoldiers that he intended fully to ſhare 
twith them, he put himſelf on foot with all his offi- 
rs, and ſent away all the horſes, that no hope might 
main to any one but in victory. Bin 
The battle began at one of the clock in the after- 
on, and continued till evening, without the Ro- 


neus ſeeing the back of one of the enemies. Even 
1 after the Helvetian army had been obliged to give 
: Fu round, they returned afreſh to the charge ; and 
» 0 cre happened till a third battle, near the baggage, 
er Which laſted a good part of the night. But all the 
T, by fforts of this obſtinate bravery were in vain. The 
by Romans ſeized their camp and their baggage ; but 
Tv ot without a very conſiderable loſs. Cæſar, who 


Woes not tell the number of his ſlain, confeſſes that 
e care of burying them, and of dreſſing the wound- 
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the purſuit of the enemy, and turn towards * Bibracte 2 
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A. C. 694. ed, obliged him to continue upon the {port three g 
Amt during hich time the unhappy remains of the Hi 


| Conqueror exacted from them, he paſſed ſometime 


 fubmiſſion as ignominious, or dreading the conle 


were to pals through, to ſtop them wherever 


| 
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vetian nation, to the number of an hundred ani 
thirty thouſand ſouls, retreated in a precipitate fligh 
and in a march of four days arrived in the" territoric 
of the Lingones. | 4 2h pgs 
For all this they did not eſcape their Victor, whoſe 
incredible activity never left a victory imperfect. Af 
ter three days allowed to neceſſary repoſe, he ſet hi 
ſelf to purſue the Helvetii, and at the ſame time, (ent 
couriers, with orders to the Langri, forbidding 
to give corn or any other aſſiſtance to the fugitives, i 
they would not be treated as they ſhould. This me 
nace had its effect; and the Helvetii, reduced to 
extreme ſcarcity, were obliged to humble their pride 
and ſend deputies to Cæſar to make their ſubmiſſion 
and put themſelves in his hands. Theſe deput 
found Cæſar in full march, and throwing themſely 
at his feet, deſired peace of him with humble pray 
ers and tears in their eyes. Cæſar gave them no oth 
anſwer but that he would have the Helveti wait ft 
him at the place where they were then incamped. 
When he arrived there, he demanded hoſtages « 
them, their arms, and the ſlaves who had delertet 
and were received in their camp. While: they wen 
conſidering of the execution of the orders that tl 


and the night came on. Six thouſand men of the 
Canton .called * Urbigenians, either through the re 
mains of pride, which made them look: upon thi 


quences of it, or for ſome other motive, choſe tt 


ſteal away from the camp in the beginning of Ave 
night, and take the route of the Rhine and-GermanſWMhbcen 
Czlar was no ſooner informed of this, than he dinge. 
patched orders to all the People whoſe egunenes the all ti 


* This canton took its name from the little town of Orbe in tht 
country of Vaud, UK 
ſhould 
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dould be found, and to ſend them back to him. He 


py 


al by him as enemies, that is, put to the ſword. 
As to the others, after they had delivered the ho 
poes that were required of them, their arms, anc 
the deſerters, he granted them all their lives. There 
vere four nations ruined, the + Helvetii, the Tu- 
jogi, the Latobrigi, and the Bou. The three firſt of 
theſe People had orders to return to their country, 


hunt. Cæſar was not willing that the Germans, 
fawn by the goodneſs: of the land, which is thought 
xt this day not very fruitful, but which he took to 
te fertile, and which perhaps was better cultivated 
than the lands of Germany, ſhould be tempted to 
come and occupy the places which the Helvetii and 
their allies had left vacant. As to the Boii,. the Edus 
ei demanded, which was. granted them, that this 
rave nation ſhould be incorporated with them. 

Thus was ended the firſt war that Cæſar had made 
n Gaul. The ſucceſs of it was compleat. Cæſar 
ſhewed that he knew how both to conquer, and to 


ti and their allies was above two thirds. of their 
number. Of three hundred ſixty-eight thouſand that 


tundred and ten thouſand to their country again. 

Cæſar undertook a ſecond war the ſame campaign, 
7 againſt the Gauls, but at their deſire and in their 
defence. 

have ſaid that Gaul was divided into two factions, 
of which one had the Edueni for their Chiefs, and 
the other the Sequani ſupported by the People of 
Avergne. Theſe, two factions had for a long time 


al times, and always fatal, could not reſolve to ſub- 


f Ceſar does not ſpeak here of the Rauraci. He comprebends them 
very likely under the name of the Helvetii. „ 


O 2 mit 


q2zs obeyed, and the unhappy Urbigenians were treat- 


make the beſt of his victory. The loſs of the Helve- 


been at war, and that of the Edueni had the advan- 
age, The vanquiſhed, by a bad policy, practiſed in 


19g 
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ind rebuild the towns and villages that they had 


they were at coming away, there returned but an 


1 
A. R. 694 mit to their countrymen, but had recourſe to a fttar 
ger. They called in Arioviſtus King of the Sueri! 


RF 
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hoſtages: He even forced them to ſwear that th 


that they would never withdraw themſelves from thi 


their liberty was in much more danger from the Ro- 
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Germany, who for a ſum of money that they remitted 
to him, paſſed the Rhine, and came to their ſuccour 
The Germans, at that time more fierce and moge x 
like even than the Gauls, brought victory over tt 
the party they embraced. The Edueni and their con 
federates were vanquiſhed. Arioviſtus impoſed 

Tribute upon them, and obliged them to give hit 


would never demand their hoſtages back again, nc 
ever implore the aſſiſtance of the Roman People, ani 


dominion” of the Sequani, that is to ſay, from hi 
own. For the Sequani who had called him in, wen 
ſubdued by him, as well as the others, and ever 
worſe uſed, for he appropriated to himſelf a third p; 
of their territory, and eſtabliſhed himſelf there, find 
ing their country better than that he had quitted, Hi 
augmented his forces, and inſtead of fifteen thouſand 
men, that he at firſt brought with him, he had pre 
ſently ſixſcore thouſand ; ſo that finding himſelf tor 
much ſtraitened, he prepared, at the time that Cx{; 
made war with the Helvetii, to ſerze on a ſecond © 
third part of the country of the Sequani. The Gaul 
therefore groaned under the oppreſſion of a nation 
whom they looked upon as Barbarians, and dreaded 
ſtill greater ills to follow, not doubting but Arioviſtus 
had a deſign to conquer all Gaul, and bring it und: 
his Empire. . 
In theſe circumſtandes Cæſar appeared as their de- 
liverer. His victory over the Helvetii, whoſe invs 
ſion could not fail of being fatal, at leaſt, to a great 
part of the Gauls, had delivered them from an'immi- 
nent danger. They thought he would be no lefs uſe- 
ful againſt Arioviſtus, and herein they were not mit 
taken. But they did not, or would not, fee, that 


mans and Czſar, p 


They 
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They began with aſking leave of him, as if they al- A. R. 694. 
M. e him for their maſter, to hold a *** * 
general Aſſembly of all the People of Gaul. The Af 
kmbly was held, with the precaution of obliging all 
the members who compoſed it to take an oath, that 
would keep as an inviolable ſecret whatever they 
&l|berated upon; and that no one ſhould be 9 
v open his mouth but thoſe who were charged. wi 
e orders of the Aſſembly. In conſequence of th 
xſolution taken herein to implore the aſſiſtance of Cæ- 


38. 


* 


, ſeveral Deputies of the firſt rank in Gaul were 
und in it, Divitiacus ſpoke firſt. | 

He firſt of all laid open all that I have related con- 
ming Arioviſtus. He added, that if ſome ſtop was 
ot put to it, all the Germans would paſs the Rhine, 
aun by the mildneſs of the climate of Gaul, very 
lifferent from their own, and deſirous as they. were 
pexchange their ſavage way of living for the more 
wreeable and polite manners of the Gauls. He re- 


d pre preſented Arioviſtus as à Barbarian, paſſionate and 
vel, who had exacted from them to give for hoſtages 
Colic children of the beſt families in Gaul, and who in 
nd one, upon the leaſt caprice, might make theſe illuſ- 
Gaul rous young men ſuffer the moſt horrible torments. 
nation le concluded that if the Gauls could not find protec- 
ade on in Cæſar and the Romans, they ſhould be obliged 
iltu do like the Helvetii, to abandon their country, 
unden nd go to ſeek elſewhere a quiet abode, In finiſhing 

; de demanded the ſecreſy of Cæſar, becauſe if Ario- 
+ de ius was informed of the ſtep they had taken with the 
in mans, there was no room to doubt but that he 
great would exerciſe all ſorts of barbarities againſt the hoſ- 
mm- ges that he had in his hands. | 

g ue All the other Deputies joined with Divitiacus, to 
t mi enhure Cæſar with tears to grant them his protection. 
tha de Scquani alone kept a penſive ſilence, with their 


e R- eds hung down, and their eyes fixed on the ground. 
Lzlar aſked them the reaſon of this ſilence; but they 

ade no anſwer. After he had interrogated them ſe- 
They ral times without getting one word from them, Di- 


O 3 vitiacus 
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AR. 694. vitiacus ſerved them for an interpreter. He fuld th 
+ In the condition of the Sequani was ſo deplorable, thi 
they durſt not even complain, not le dreading th 
cruelty of Arioviſtus abſent, than if he Was befp 
their eyes, becauſe he enjoyed a part of their count 
and was maſter of all their towns. T Hat of con 
quence they could not have even the melancholy hop 
of getting away from their 15855 by a voluntary n 
treat, and that they could not but expect the mol 
horrible 8 if they ſhould happen to't 
diſcovered. | "i F 
Nothing could better vs with the ſectet views 
Cæſar, and the deſire he had of acquiting glory an 
power by his arms, than to undertake” a war wit 
Arioviſtus : but he was willing to colour his ambitio 
with ſpecious pretexts and. reaſons, and would n 
ſeem to be evidently unjuſt, , He had himſelf, durin 
his Conſulſhip, cauſed Arioviſtus to be declared King 
a friend and ally of the Roman People. It was nd 
therefore allowable to attack him, without firſt tryi 
the methods of mildneſs and pacification. He cho 
to ſerid to him to demand an interview. Ariovi 
was intolerably proud and haughty, and anſwer 
brutiſhly, „that if he had any bufinefs with Cet 
he would go to him; and if Cæſar had any bulinels, 


might take the pains to come to him.” _ A 
Cæſar was not diſcouraged ; he ſent freſh Ambal tron 
dors to him, to tell bim, “ that as he had been Mer 
noured, by Cæſar and the Roman Senate, with t the 
title of King, a friend and ally, he did not ſhew hi": 
- acknowledgment of ſuch a benefit by refuſing a coy”? 
ference that he propoſed to him; but they were co hons 
to let him know what. Cæſar defired of him, I enen 
in the firſt place he required of him that he ſhould ea 
more bring on this ſide the Rhine any bands of Ge bank 
mans into Gaul. Secondly, that he ſhould ſurrende The 
himſelf, and likewiſe permit the Sequani to ſurrend: kit 
their hoſtages to the Edueni; laſtly, to forbear T 


violences againſt the ſaid Edueni, and not make v 
upon them, or their allies, That if Arioviſtus woll 


verve all this, friendſhip might ſtill continue be · A 
een the Romans and him, but if he refuſed de- 2 
nands ſo juſt, Cæſar was authorized by a decree of 
e Senate, made under the Conſulſhip of Meſſalla 
id Piſo, to defend the Edueni, antient allies and 
trethren of che Romans: and that he was firmly re- 
ied not to ſuffer them to be oppreſſed.” .“ 

The anſwer of Arioviſtus was very haughty. He 
wretended, © that the Romans had no more a right 
p preſcribe to him in what manner he ought to treat 
People conquered by him, than he ſhould be willing 
v impoſe laws of the like kind upon them. That he 
would not ſurrender the hoſtages of the Edueni. That 
e conſented not to make war upon them, provided 
ey were faithful in obſerving the treaty he had made 
th them, and in payin him the annual tribute that 
nz agreed upon; but if they miſſed thereby the qua- 
ly of brethren of the Romans, it was but a ſlight ad- 
nantage to them. As to Cæſar's menace of taking 
their quarrel in hand, he ought to know, that no body 
had ever entered into a war with Arioviſtus, who had 
t found it to their loſs. That he might prove it 
whenever he pleaſed. That he would ſoon learn 
what the bravery of the Germans could do, always 
nvincible, conſtantly trained up to arms, and who 
for fourteen years had never lodged under a roof.” 

At the ſame time that Cæſar received this anſwer 
from Arioviſtus, the deputies of the Edueni and thoſe 
of Treves came to him. The firſt complained of 
the * Harudi, a German Nation, who a little while 
lnce had paſſed the Rhine, to join Arioviſtus, and 
nvaged their country; ſo that, with all their ſubmiſ- 
lons, they could not obtain peace from their proud 
enemies. Thoſe of Treves acquainted Cæſar, that a 
great multitude of the Suevi had approached the 
banks of the Rhine, and were preparing to paſs it. 
Thele accounts determined Cæſar not to delay under- 
uking the war, and as ſoon as he had made the neceſ- 


It is not known from what part of Germany theſe People came. 
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AR N. ſary proviſions for ſubſiſting his army, he march 


58. 
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againſt Arioviſtus, 132 
After three days march, he learnt chat the 
man advanced with all his forces to ſeize on Beſ 
con. This place was full of all forts of warlike am 
munition, and it was very ſtrong of itſelf, ſays C: 
ſar. The river Doux went round it like a circle d 
ſcribed by the compaſſes. It left only an interval 
ſix hundred paces but which was cloſed by a-mountai 
the foot of which extended on both ſides to the bank 
of the river. This mountain was ſhut/in with a wal 
that joined it to the city, to which it ſerved as the d 
tadel. Cæſar made ſo much haſte that he came then 
before Arioviſtus, and ſecured to himſelf this impor 
tant place; he ſtayed there ſome time, to make his dif 
poſitions with reſpect to proviſions. 
During this ſtay, the Romans in diſcourſing wit 
the Gauls, eſpecially with thoſe who, on account o 
their trade, were the moſt familiar with the Germans 
learnt terrible things of the enemy they were come tt 
ſeek. They exaggerated to them the enormous ſir 
of the Germans, their incredible boldneſs, and the 
continual exerciſe they made of their arms. The 
Gauls confeſſed, that it oftentimes happened in battle 
that they were not able to ſupport the very looks 0 
this fierce nation. Theſe difSurſes had a very great 
effect, eſpecially F . the young officers of nn 
man army, who, deceived. by the ſoftneſs with which 
Cæſar lived in the city, had followed him, in hopes 
of finding in his camp the fame pleaſures, the fam 
amuſements, and above all an opportunity of enriching 
themſelves. Theſe young men, who had no exper: 
ence in the military art, were ſtrangely terrified. Se- 
veral deſired their diſcharges on divers pretences; 
and thoſe who, through | cal choſe ro continue, 
could neither hide the fear that appeared in their coun- 
tenances, nor ſometimes even refrain from tears. 
Sometimes ſhut up in their tents, they wept their un- 
happy fate; ſometimes they lamented with their 
friends the danger to which they were going to be ex. 


, © poſed. 


« 


« 
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weed. I. hor. gp» the whole camp every one made n. 634- 


tis laſt will and teſtament, as if they were going to t. 
certain death. This terror became general: It com- 


deſununicated itſelf to the ſoldiers, and even to the ve- 
e era officers. Only, to avoid the reproach of cow- 
dice, they ſaid it was not the enemy they feared, 


le def but the defiles and foreſts that they had to paſs, and 
val ol the difficulty of getting proviſions. * Some of them 
nan eve notice to Cæſar, that if he ordered their depar- 
bank tire, he would not be obeyed by the ſoldiers. 

a wall This was one of the occaſions wherein Cæſar ſhewed 
he ci te was moſt worthy of himſelf. For to whom can he 
then be compared? He aſſembled a grand council, whi- 
mporil ther he called not only thoſe who had a right to enter 
is di into it, but all the Captains. There he began to re- 
rimand them ſharply, for taking upon them to exa- 
wii nine which way and on what deſign they were to 
unt of march. He afterwards preſented to them different 
mans reaſons, to ſhew that they were in the wrong to look 
me ti upon the Germans as invincible. © As to thoſe *,” 
faded he, © who cover their timidity under falſe pre- 
texts, throwing it on the pretended danger of want- 
ing proviſions, and the difficulty of the route, they 
attic much forget themſelves, in wanting confidence in 
ks oi © their General, or pretending to preſcribe to him 
great © what he ought to do. I have taken care of all: 
e Ro. © The Sequani, the Leuci t, the Lingones, will fur- 


hopes (ui ſuum timorem in rei frumentariz ſimulationem anguſtiaſque 
ſam itinerum conferrent facere arroganter: quum aut de officio Im 
tors deſperare, aut ei preſcribere viderentur. Hæc fibi eſſe cure. 
ching Frumentum Sequanos, Lucos, Lingoneſque ſubminiſtrare; jamque ö 


peri eſe in agris frumenta matura. De itinere ipſos brevi tempore judi- 
cturos. Quad non fore ditto audientes 2 ſigna laturi di- 
cantur, nihil ſe ea re commoveri. Scire enim, quibuſcunque exerci- 
ces; tus difto audĩens non fucrit, aut malt re geſta fortunam defuiſſe, aut 
zliquo facinore comperto avaritiam eſſe convictam. Suam innocen- 
uam perpetua vita, felicitatem Helvetiorum bello eſſe perſpectam. Ita- 
COUN- que le, quod in longiorem diem collaturus eſſet, repræſentaturum, & 
proxima nocte de quarta vigilia caſtra moturum, ut quam primum in- 
telligere poſſet ; utrum — eos pudor atque officium, an timor, plus 
; valeret. Quòd fi præterea nemo ſequatur, tamen ſe cum ſola decimi 
their legione iturum, de qua non' dubitaret, ſibique eam prætoriam cohor- 
2 _ tem futuram. Cxs. de B. Gall. L. I. n. 31. 
* 1 Thoſe of Toul in Lorrain. 


& niſh 


1 « niſh me with coru; and moreover the haryef ; 
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« the country is * ready. As to the difficultic 
« and:dangers of t 2 you * immediately har 
« it in your power to judge of them yourſelves, T 

ne thar the e w refull ta. gl 
« and not go away at my orders. This I do not x 
« prehend. I know that if ſome Generals have four, 
« their ſoldiers diſobedient, they have drawn thi 
« trouble upon themſelves, either by ſome ill ſucceſ 
« or by their covetouſneſs and 1 For x 
<< part, the whole courſe of my life will ſufficient 
clear me from the ſuſpicjon of loving money; and 
my good fortune has ſhewn itſelf in the war wit 
« the Helvetii; therefore I declare to you, that w 


“ had reſolved to delay for ſome time, I am goin \ 
<« to, put in execution inſtantly ; and I will give ot! 
« ders for departing this night three hours before dj cæ 
« that I may ſee as ſoon as may be if honour an pb. 


« duty have more power over you than fear. And 
« although every one elſe ſhould abandon me, I wi 
e march with the tenth Legion alone, of whoſe fide 
& ity and courage I have no manner of doubt, and 
,M us, Aon ſhall ſerve me for my prætoria 
1 a * 
ho can help being charmed with this eloquence 
Every thing, and every word is introduced to the pur 
poſe, and its value is drawn from the great courage 
expreſſed in it, and its exalted ſentiments. But to be 
eloquent in this manner is to be Cæſar. 
He had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the impreſſio 
he had made by his diſcourſe. The diſpoſition of the 
minds of his people was entirely changed, and 
throughout the whole army there was an incredible 
ardor to march againſt the enemy. The tenth Legio 
ſent to him to return him the moſt lively thanks tc 
the good opinion he had of them, and to give him al 
ſurances that they would anſwer it by their deeds 
The other Legions deputed their principal Office 
to go to him, to proteſt that they never had among 
them either fear, doubt, or heſitation; and * us 
. : Wa 
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gays remembered, that it was the General and not AR. bag. f 
be folaiers,” who was to decide upon the undertaking ge . 
ud the conduct of the war. Czfar took advantages 
f this ardor, and departed, as he declared he would; 
be fame” might. He was informed of the roads b 
Diritiacus, Who was, of all the Gauls, the perfon in 
vom he had the moſt confidence. 5 the lights 
e had from him, he took à circuit that Tengthened his 
march to forty miles, to avoid the narrow paſſes and 
#0ods, arid to have only an open country to croſs; 
nd after a march of ſeven days ſucceſſively; he found 
linſelf within twenty-four thouſand paces of Arlo- 
niſtus's camp. ne an. g | 
When the German faw Cæſar ſo near him, he ſent 
him to offer the interview he had before refuſed, 
(far, always deſirous to avoid all reproaches on his 
weeedings, made no difficulty upon this article. we 
hey agreed upon the day, which was the fifth reck- 
ned from that on which the propoſition was made. 
In the interval there were frequent deputations, from 
one fide and the other, to regulate all the circum- 
ſtances and conditions of the interview; and Ario- 
ſiltus, who had not ſeemed to have acted with good 
faith throughout this whole affair, exacted from Cæ- 
ar that he ſhould not bring with him his infantry, 
under pretence that he feared an ambuſcade. Cæſar 
conſented to it. But as he had not Roman cavalry 
enough to make head againſt that of the Germans, 
and as he did not think it ſafe for him to put his per- 
(on and his life in the hands of the Gaulic cavalry, he 
diſmounted all the horſemen of the Gauls, and ordered 
them to lend their horſes to the ſoldiers of the tenth 
Legion, which was his favourite Legion. Upon which 
one of theſe ſoldiers ſaid well enough, © that Cæſar 
did more for them than he had . That he 
tad only given them hopes of a ſervice more noble in 
the Infantry by deſigning them for his guard, and 
that now he had raiſed them to the rank of horſe.” _ 
There was a large plain between the two camps, 
near the middle of which was a riſing ground of an 
indif- 
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not that at length it ſhould be prejudicial to him; 
that if, under the pretext of this friendſhip, they in. 


| Juſt to trouble him in a country that belonged to him, 
 Hepretended therefore that Czſar ought to quit it 
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indifferent ſize, and to that it was that Cæſar x 
Arioviſtus advanced to meet each other, each accon 
panied by ten friends or principal officers : all the x 
of their people remained at two hundred paces (i 
tance, The converſation was on horſeback. Ca 
repreſented to Arioviſtus the kindneſs with which | 
himſelf and the Roman Senate had honoured him, jj 
acknowledging him for King, a friend and ally of d 
Empire: a kindneſs which he ſet off very emphatical 
for the Romans knew how to ſet a value on the 
vours they beſtowed. He afterwards ſtrongly maj 
tained the ſtrict alliance that had ſubſiſted for a long 
time between the Romans and the Eduenj. He con 
cluded with repeating the ſame demands that he hat 
already made by his deputies. * | 

Arioviſtus defended himſelf with haughtineſs, Ht 
Juſtified his entrance into Gaul, in that he had not 
come thither, but at the requeſt of the Gauls ther 
ſelves ; and the tributes that he exacted from the Edu: 
eni, upon the right of war, which authorized the Con 
2 impoſe laws on the vanquiſhed. As to the 

riendſhip of the Roman People, he had defired i 
that he might derive honour and profit from it, and 


tended to make him loſe his tributes, which were the 
fruit of his victory, and his right over the People ſub- 
dued by the force of arms, he ſhould refuſe it with 
as much earneſtneſs as he ſought it. He went fat- 
ther, and maintained that all Gaul, except the Ro; 
man Province, was his Empire, and that it was 


and retire with his troops. If you do not,” added 
he, there is no longer any friendſhip between Us, 
* and I ſhall look upon you as an enemy. I ev1 
&* know that if I ſhould ſlay you in battle, I ſhall 0 
— 1 to ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious Citizens 
* of Rome; they have explained themſelves to me 


« by couriers that I have received from them, and 
i F > 77 6c your 
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ſhip. If, on the contrary, you will : retire, and 
leave me maſter of Gaul, I am in a condition to 
reward you; and whatever war you ſhall-pleaſe to 
undertake, I will engage myſelf to put an end to it, 
without it coſting you any pains or danger.“ 
Theſe intelligences maintained between the Ro- 
un Lords and Arioviſtus .againſt Cæſar, is, in my 
jinion, a very extraordinary fact: but to what lengths 
ll not the animoſity of diſſenſions carry ſome men? 
or the reſt, all the German pride appeared in this 
lſcourſe, to which Cæſar anſwered with as much 
almneſs as the King of the Suevi had-ſhewn paſſion. 
ut their pretenſions were ſo wide of one another's, 
u they might well reproach themſelves: Cæſar 


rant nothing. 

The perfidy of the Germans broke up the confer- 
ce, While Cæſar was yet ſpeaking, they ap- 
mroached the mount, and threw darts and ſtones 
vainſt the Romans. Caeſar immediately quitted 
Inoviſtus, and retreated to the midſt of his own 
Frople ; however, forbad them to commit any act of 
joſtlity that might bring on a battle. He did not 
the ſucceſs of it, but he was willing to maintain 


* conduct perfectly clear, and leave the blame of all 
e loben his enemies. At his return to his camp, he 
e great care to ſpread abroad the exorbitant pro- 
far poſitions of Arioviſtus, and the arrogance he had had 
e ea buſe the Gauls to the Romans: this, joined to the 
30 breach of faith ih the Germans troubling a pacific in- 
him, iv, irritated and more and more ſtirred up the 


wurage of Cæſar's ſoldiers, and gave them the greater 
de dor to fight. 4 1270 
n us WM. Ivo days after Arioviſtus ſent to demand a freſh 
even WI rview with Cæſar, or at leaſt that he would de- 
nee ſome one who might continue the negotiation 
izens begun. Cæſar had done enough to put it in a me- 

— dod, and therefore refuſed the interview; and to 
"and WM" fome illuſtrious Roman to Arioviſtus, was to 


6 


death would be to me the price of their friend- a 
38. 


expolc 
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ould give law in every thing, and Arioviſtus would Dio. 


- 
n 


go6 


R+694- expoſe his Deputy to great danger, and almoſt to 
121 8. liver him up to t : Barbarians. Nevertheleſs he y 


for his two Deputies were no ſooner arrived in d 


This body of light infantry accompanied. the © 
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not willing to be thought the firſt who broke gf 
hopes. of à peace. He caſt his eyes therefore on ( 
Valerius Procillus, a Gaul by birth, but whoſe fx 
had been. made a Roman Citizen. He was a you 
man of wit, of gentle manners, and who could c 
fer with Arioviſtus without the help of an interpy 
ter; becauſe this Prince, in the long time that heh 
lived in Gaul, had learned the language of the cou 
try. Laſtly, as he was not a perſon of the firlt ran 
any treachery towards him would be without effed 
Cæſar joined to him M. Mettius, who was allied t 
Arioviſtus by the rights of hoſpitality. It appea 
by the event, that this was a wiſe precaution of Cz{; 


k 


camp of the Germans, than Arioviſtus aſked the 
what-they came for, and if they wanted to ſpy wh: 
was paſſing in his army; and immediately put the 
n 1 | 

The next day Arioviſtus advanced within fix tho 
ſand paces. of the Roman camp, and the day folloy 
ing went two thouſand beyond it, to cut off the 
communication with the countries that were behir 
them, and hinder them from receiving proviſions 
ther from the Sequani or the Edueni. Cæſar offere 
battle to the Germans for five days ſucceſſively. B 
Arioviſtus conſtantly kept his troops ſhut. up in bi 
camp. Only there were fome combats. between th 
horſe, which was the part of their forces in which 
the Germans had moſt confidence, and with realor 
Their cavalry was numerous, they mounted fix tho 
fand horſe, well dreſſed, well exerciſed, and more 
over ſupported by a ſuccour which ſeemed-yery 
deſigned. . Each horſeman had a foot-ſoldier, waic 
be had choſen himſelf, and who was attached to hum 


valry in battle, and ſerved them for, a rear- guard 
where they found a retreat. If the action became 
dangerous, theſe, footmen advanced, and tok a haf 

4 | 1 
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the battle; if any horſeman was conſicle 
dunded and fell from his horſe, they 
defend and fupport him; if ſpeed was i, 
«fark 0 ther to go before or to retreat, they were ſo light 
d ſo alert, that laying hold of che manes of the 
oo res, they could run as faſt as they. 
When Cæſar ſaw that the Germans were obſtinate 
refuſing. battle, he thought he ought to ſecure the 
xdom of his 2 n he choſe a 
re proper to form a camp paces be- 
2 1 the enemy; whither he afterwards went 
th his whole army divided into three bodies, of 
hich the two firſt had orders to keep under arms 
tile the third intrenched themſelves. © Arioviſtus 
at fixteen thouſand foot, and all his horſe, to hin- 
kr this work; but he could not ſucceed, the 
_ s fortified z and Cæſar leaving two Legions there 
k a part of his Auxiliaries, carried nde 
Legions back to his great camp. 
to The next day Cæſar drawing his troops out of boch 
aps, according to cuſtom offered the enemy battle. 
> cM! vas ſtill to no purpoſe: but When he was retired, 
behn loviſtus cauſed the little camp of the Romans to be 
ed. Many were wounded on both ſides, without 
advantage that was deciſive. 
4+ Czſar was amazed that theſe fierce Germans would 
ot accept the combat that had been ſo often proffered 
en. He was deſirous to know the'reafon of it, and 
wach ing interrogated ſome of the priſoners, lie learned 
dealt this fiery and unruly people were curbed/by their 
thou perſtition. Certain women among them, Kono rung 
propheteſſes, delivered oracles to them, were 
* received with great reſpect: and they had declared 
iche they would not conquer if chey fought before the 
um er moon. 
8 oa Cxfar thought, with waſn, that this ſoperſtitions 
ar of the enemy was an advantage he ought to make 
cam. oſt of, Therefore the next day, after having 
lt a ſufficient guard in his two camps, he ad 


th all his troops in three lines up to the cunp 
e 
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4. 694- the Germans, as if he: was going to aſſault it. Th 


| R. 
Ant. 
38. 


their army with waggons, ſo that no one might ha 


line or body of reſerve of the Romans to advance, . 


two wives of Arioviſtus periſhed in this flight ; and df 


1 
\ 
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were forced to come out, and put themſelves in ors 
of battle, _ diſtributed by nations, encompaſling 


any hopes in flight. The women mounted on the 
waggons, weeping and tearing their hair, recommend 
themſelves to the valour of their huſbands, and cc 
jured them not to ſuffer them to become ſlaves to 
Romans. 3 EC ne 708 
Ceæſar obſerved that the left wing of the enet 
was the weakeſt; therefore he began the attack « 
that ſide: very likely, if I may be allowed to co 
jecture on ſuch an account, becauſe he judged if @ 
of the two wings was once broken, it would not 
of carrying the defeat to the other. Both parties 
with ſuch violence againſt one another, that the Re 
mans had neither time or ſpace to throw their javelins 
but they came all at once to make uſe of their ſword 
The Germans, according to cuſtom, covered then 
ſelves with their bucklers in tortoiſe. - Caeſar report 
that ſeveral of the Roman ſoldiers leaped upon thi 
tortoiſe, and raiſing up the bucklers with their hand 
pierced the enemy through and through that lay w 
A 4 
The left wing of the Germans could not hold i 
out long againſt Cæſar in perſon ; but the right win 
had the advantage. Young Craſſus cauſed the thin 


which he made an end and compleated the vidtor 
All the Germans took to flight, making towards tit 
Rhine, which was fifty miles from the field of batt 
and ſtopped not at all till they came thither. Some 
a very ſmall number, paſſed the river either by-twi 
ming, or, like Arioviſtus himſelf, in little boats d 
they found on the banks of it. All the reſt were cu 
to pieces by the cavalry of the victorious army. Ibe 


two daughters he had, one was killed and the och 
taken priſoner. | os; 
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Tb Czar had the fatis faction to recover his two Depu- 
In ord, Procillus and Mettius. He felicitates himſelf 
pon this in his Commentaries, in a manner that does 
hour to his Humanity and generous difpoſiribn; and 
0 ems, in preciſe terms, that the joy he had in ſaving 

mende ocillus, was not lefs than that of the . This 
nd cofouns Gaul had been in extreme danger. Lots had 
en drawn thret times to decide whether he ſhould be 
nt alive upon the ſpbt, or teferyed for another 
enen ne, and three times the die favourable to him pre» 
c his life. | W 

to c Czfar's victory over Arioviſtus terrifled the Suevi, 
if e, 2s have ſaid, were approached to the banks of 
not falſe Rhine. They retreated in diſorder into their coun- 


ties and the Ubii, who inhabited the country where 
he RfWoogn has been fince built, purſuing them, Killed a 
velins ert number of them. 8 

Word Thus Cæſar, in one campaign, put an end to two 
then wars, and with ſo much' fpeed, that he went into 
reporWinter-quarters before the uſual feaſon. He diſtri- 


on touted his army in the country of the Sequani, and left 
ne bienus to command in his abſence. He p 

ay unWinſclf into Cifalpine Gaul, willing, as he ſays, to 
ea circuit there, and adminiſter juſtice, according 
bold che uſage of the Roman * 900 But he was 
ung leſs attentive to the affairs of the city. It is very 
+ thinWrobable that during this time, they negociated with 
ce, Mn, to no purpoſe, to obtain his conſent to' the re- 
e ung Cicero. T3 | 


Some e 


$ tl as ſecond campaign in Gaul. The confederation 6, 
re cu tte Belge ogainft the Romans. Goes to bis arm, and 
be ves on the frontiers of the county of the Belg 2. 
nd ol 76: Rbemi make their ſubmiſſion ro Ceſar, and informs 
other fin of the ftrength of the league, whith tonfijted of - 
oe cbree hundred thou ſand fiobting neu. Ceſar goes 
. lo incamp on the other fide the rider Aue. Several 
Cru Vor. VIII. P enter- 
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10 © CORNELIUS, CACILIUS, Con, 
enterprizes of the Belge, all without ſucceſs. | Thy 
parate and retire my one to bis own country, (4 

purſues them, and kills a great number of "them, 
reduces to obedience thoſe of Soiſſons, f Beauvaic, | 
of Amiens. The pride of the Neruii. They prey 
themſelves to receive the Roman army. A lauch þ 
tle, wherein the Romans, aſter | baving been in 9 
eat danger, remain conquerors. Caſar atiaths 
e e abr defend Klee in th 
principal te wu. The ſurprize of the Aduatici on 
ing the Roman machines. They ſurrender. | Th 
fraud fullswed with the werſt ſucceſs. The mariti 
coaſt of Celtica ſubdued by P. Craſſus. Embaſſies | 
the German nations to Ceſar. + Rejoicings ordered 
fifteen days at Rome, on account of Ceſar's vim 
Galba, Ceſar's Lieutenant, makes war during the wi 
ter, with ſome people of the Alps. 


A. R. 69 f. P. Cornetivs LenTuLus SPINTHER. 


mr 2 Q. CciLius MeTeLLUs Nepos. 


H E people of Gaul properly fo called, or d 
Celtæ, ſeemed to be ſubdued, at leaſt the gre 
eſt part of them, and diſpoſed to wear the yoke 
the Romans. It was not the ſame with the Bel 
who till now had never ſuffered their liberty to | 
infringed. They were for the moſt part Germans o 
ginally, all proud, warlike, and accuſtomed to bra 
fatigues and dangers. Their natural bravery had 
been ſoftened by luxury, which they were ſtrangg 
to. Of all the inhabitants of Gaul, they alone 
883 their country from the inundation of f 
Cimbri and Teutones; and this honour ſtill mit 
their courage, and made them look upon themſeh 
as invincible. Cæſar's conqueſts over the Helvel 
and Arioviſtus did not territy them, but made the 
think it neceſſary to reunite their forces to oppoſe 
formidable an enemy. Moreover, ſpurred on byt 
ſecret inſtigations of many among the Celtæ, w 
bore with impatience the dominion of the _ 
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but durſt not declare themſelves openly, they were at 
york during the whole winter, to form a league amongſt 
themſelves, and to put themſelves in a condition, 
inſt ſpring, to have an army e to revenge the 
ls of liberty in Gaul. 

Ceſar learned the news of this while he was yet in 
alpine Gaul. He levied two legions immediately, 
hich he ſent over the Alps, under the command of 
). Pedius. As for himſelf, as ſoon as there was fo- 
e in the countries, he went to his army; and hav- 


is march at the end of twelve days, and in fifteen 
pore arrived upon the frontiers of the country of the 
lg. 
There the Ambaſſadors of the Rhemi preſented 
gemſelves to him, and declared to him, that their 
Nation entirely ſubmitred to the orders of the Roman 
tople. That * were the only Nation among the 
= who would not enter into the confederation, 
Ir take up arms; and that the rage of war had 
tied in ſuch a manner on mens minds, that they 
buld not bring back even thoſe of the Soiſſons, who 
ere their allies, their brethren, governed by the ſame 
w, and by the ſame magiſtrates, Cæſar aſking 
m what were the forces of the Confederates, they 
ld him that the * Bellovaci were the moſt powerful, 
d moſt numerous people of them all ; that they 
ere able to raiſe an hundred thouſand armed men, 
that they had promiſed ſixty thouſand, That the 
Iota of thoſe of Soiſſons was fifty thouſand men; and 
ar their King Galba, who had a great reputation 
br juſtice and prudence, had the general command 
the whole war. They numbered, a great many 
ber people, who poſſeſſed the country as far as the 
line, the chief of which were + the Nervii, and the 


" Thoſe of 8 
. The Nervii potieſſed the country between the Scheld and the 


as and Tournay, 


P23 Adua- 


more, The chief cities n to them were 29 7 


A 


We 


g aſſured himſelf of the truth of the facts, he began 
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. * Adyatici, Some Germans alſo on this fide (| 
1 7 * Rhine were entered into the league; and the numb 
- of all theſe troops together amounted to above thr 
hundred thouſand fighting men. We ſhall be the le 
ſurprized at this number, which ſeems prodigious, | 
we remember, that, at that time, every citizen was 
ſoldier; and that neither letters nor arts exempted ay 
but the Druids, from military du. 
Cæſar, well pleaſed with the obedience and ut 
- miſſion of the Rhemi, nevertheleſs uſed the precaum 
to require hoſtages. from them. At the ſame time h 
thought of making a diverſion, that he might not | 
obliged to fight with this terrible multitude of th 
Belgz all at once ; and, to this end, he engaged Di 
Vitiacus to prevail upon the Edueni to enter wit 
arms upon the lands of the Bellovaci, thus making 
uſe of one part of the Gauls to ſubdue the other. 
He ſoon learnt that the army of the Belgæ advance 
with great ſpeed, and came towards him. He paſſe 
the river Aiſne, to go himſelf to meet them, and e 
camped advantageouſly on a little hill, ſupporting 
one of his flanks by the right bank of the river. | 
this poſition he ſecured his rear, and made it ealy 1 
bring proviſions. from the Rhemi and the ather pec 
ple his Allies. There was a bridge over this ny 
at ſome diſtance from the camp; at the head « 
which Cæſar placed a good guard, and cauſed a to 
to be built on the other fide, where he left Q. Tit 
rius Sabinus, a Lieutenant-General, with ſi Coho 
The Belgæ finding the town of Bibrax + in ti 
way, which was but eight miles from Caeſar's cam 
and which belonged to the Rhemi, were going to 
fault it. But a ſuccour Cæſar ſent thither Breed the 
to abandon. their deſign, and they came and polted 
themſelves within two thouſand yards of the Roma! 


* The people who inhabited the banks of the Meuſe, about 
mur, according to the opinion of ſeveral geographers. 
+ It is at this day a little place, which ſtill preſerves ſome marks 
its antient name, It is called Bievre, between Pont à vere and L 
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mference. 2 | | | 
wm [00G their approach, added new intrench- 
ents to his camp, reſolved to ſpin out the uy a 
le, and try the enemy firſt in ſkirmiſhes. The 
cceſs therein was ſo good, that he thought he might 
und 4 general action. He therefore left the two 
aue be had newly raifed to guard the camp, and 
out with the ſix others, which he ranged iu order 
f bartle, not willing, however, to loſe the adyanta-: 
us ground, and without quitting the little hill upon 
ich he was encamped. The Belgæ alſo ſet them- 
din order of battle at the head of their camp: 
t there was a morafs between the two armies, that 
ther the one or the other would paſs in ſight of 
enemy : therefore there was only a combat of the 
te, in which the Romans had ſome ſuperiority; 
fer which Cæſar withdrew his troops into 2 camp, 


nin ng againſt Cæfar; therefore they formed the de- 
of fording the river, and going on the other ſide 
1 attack the fort where Titurius commanded, to 
it if poſſible, and break down the bridge. Cæ- 


d emped with all his cavalry, light · armed men and 
b chers, paſſed the bridge, and arrived on the other 
Ide, while the enemy were embarraſſed in paſſing the 
om er; and whatever efforts of bravery they made, 
to the uſing the dead bodies of their fellow-ſol- 
ers to make a bridge to get over, he flew many of 
bem, and forced the reſt to retreat. : 
The Belgz were diſheartened, ſeeing tliey could ſuc- 
pala din nothing, on the other hand their proviſions be- 
to fail them; laſtly, the Bellovaci learnt, that an 
y of the Edueni, commanded by Divitiacus, was 
tered into their country. They held a Council, 
ne Bellovaci having declared, that they were re- 
ed to go and defend their country, their example 
8 followed by all the reſt. It was agreed that the 
Their”) ſhould ſeparare ; =_ each Nation ſhould retire 
3 to 


The Belge ſaw that they were not able to do any . 


xr, having timely notice of this by his Lieutenant, 
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heir camp took up more than eight chouſand in cit. 4 
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to their own country, and that as ſoon as one ©@ 
ton ſhould be attacked, all the others ſhould te. 
ſemble, to march to the ſuccour of thoſe who were 
danger, | re 

This reſolution, not well underſtood in itſelf, 
very difficult to put in execution. They undertor 
to make their retreat in ſight of the enemy, which 
always yy dangerous, This was proved | by 08"*" 
Belgz, ſo much the more as they obſerved 

order,” every one ſtriving to be firſt in the extrer 
haſte they were in to get home: ſo that t eit deps 
ture was like a flight. They decamped at thefoun 
hour of the night; and Cæſar was immediately i 
formed of it. Nevertheleſs, he did not preſently mal 
any motion, fearing an ambuſcade. At the point 
day, upon new advices that he received, which 
aſſured him, that the enemy was retreated, be 
tached all his horſe, and afterwards three Legions und 


the command of Labienus, to purſue them. II \ 
Romans killed a great number, and without ai": 
danger, becauſe only thoſe who were attacked defend 
ed themſelves. The others who were got before, il 
ſtead of ſupporting their countrymen, ſeeing the da 10 
er from far, thought only how to get farther fuer 
t, by gaining their country. Thus the ſlaughter" te 
very great all the day long. In the evening Laber 
and the Roman cavalry returned to the camp, acc for 
ing to Cæſar's orders. ED The 
This General, always active, failed not to tai" 
advantage of the error committed by the enemy, C 
ſeparating their forces. He put himſelf on the mann" 
the next day, to enter into the country of the Soiſſen 1 
and made ſuch haſte, that he arrived before the capi \ 
before even the troops of the country, who had quit wh 
the army of the Belgzz. Thoſe of Soiffons ſubmitt 1 
and were diſarmed. Beauvais and Amiens follo 1 
the ſame example, and had the ſame fate. 
The Nervii were not ſo tractable. Far from bei” 
diſpoſed to ſurrender themſelves, they _ taxed " — 


cowargice thoſe who had taken this ſhameful lah 
| wo 
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5 ty telgz. Proud and indocile, they had no taſte of any 
vere ang but arms, and even took pains to drive away 
cry thing that might bring knowledge, or the love 
r  WMifpleaſure among them. For this reaſon they would 
oe” rot ſuffer any merchants to enter their country, nor 
kick int any wine ſhould be brought into it, hie 
by M juſtly looked upon as capable by its ſweetneſs 
ved fo often their courage and weaken their virtue. After 
vere this it is not to be wondered at, that ſervitude ſhould 
dep” to them the height of ignominy. They inſpired 
For e Arteſii and Veromandui, their neighbours, with 
eh i ſame ſentiments, and theſe three people united 
7 mak prepared to receive the Roman army. They uſed the 
vine vrccaution to put in ſafety their wives, their old men, 
h and their children, by withdrawing them to a place, 
he ino which the army could not penetrate on account 
« undo! moraſs that encompaſſed it. c 
When Cæſar came to them, he found them behind 
ut lde Sambre, which in that place might have about 
een three feet depth, and which was bordered by two 


hills, on the right and left. The army of the Nervii 
e nd of their allies did not appear at all, becauſe they 


the little hill to the right of the river. Only ſome ad- 
bien nnced guards of the cavalry ſhewed themſelves at the 
con bot of the little hill, that was naked, and lay open. 
The Roman cavalry, which marched at the head, 
o ui berceiving this little body of the enemy, paſſed the 
ner, and put them to flight; but as they ſtopped at 
made entrance of the wood, theſe ſame troops returning 
oil the charge, and afterwards retreating, occaſioned 
the battle to laſt for a conſiderable time: however, fix 
Roman Legions arrived at the top of the hill to the 
E of the Sambre, and began to prepare a camp 
ere ' ” 


Ide Nervii had been informed by deſerters, that 
n the march every Legion was followed by its bag- 
ge; ſo that from the farſt to the laſt there was a very 
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were all entirely in a wood, very thick, on the top of 


Fat interval, and that it would be eaſy to cope with 
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rer one or to Legions before the other cauld come u 


9 © to their affiſtance: bus Caſar 
27. men Are « iz * when he ch 
* the enemy, had changed this, order. G Le 

marched in a line, afterwards all the baggage of i 

army, and the mafch was cloſed by the ewo.Legion 

they concluded that was the proper time fort 

— 4 They went out of the wood in. good order 

vyerthrew: the Roman cavalry, paſſed the etz got u 

the little hill, where the fix Legions were at work t 

fortity the camp, and all this was dong with-ſuch vin 

Fity, and ſuch fury, that it cauſed a great confers 

60 400g the Romans, -\£212:124 2826} 

. Czar confeſſes that he could nat nd: time to gi: 
all. his orders, and to make all the nec bw 
ons. for a battle. Two things ſupplied; theſe defett 

ne was the ability Feen of his ſoldien 
who knew of themſelves what ought. to he dane, witl 
out ſanding in need of being inſtructed in every par 
ticular when. time preſſed: the other was. the precai 
tion he had taken, to order his Lieutenant - Generals t 
remain each at the head of his Legion till che wol 
of the camp. were entirely finiſhed. Thus every 
gion had its Commander, ho regulated their motic 
without waiting for, thoſe orders which their circun 
ſtances at that time would not allow them ta take fron 
their General. The: ſoldiers and the offigers had ue 
= time to put on their helmets, nor to take th 
ins off their ſhields with which they covered them ot 
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a march, They ranged themſelves under the-firi 
colqurs they perceived, for. fear of / loſingitinie bull / 
every one's ſeeking for his own, 1 +: e 


Czar found: himſelf; near the tenth] Legion. Ht 
ran to it, and after having given the ſigna}-for fight 
ine. and put things in order, he went to. anott 
place, where they were already engaged. Chang 
rather ruled in the different diſpoſitions than the-pru 
dener or orders of: the General. FPhere ure thret 
diſtinct and ſeparate. battles formed; two Legion! 
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ud drove immediately to the other fide- — EE 
frerwards, having paſſed it themſelves, they began . 
the battle a-new, where the enemy had the advantage *” 
of the ground; but nevertheleſs they put them to 
light, and penetrated: inzo their camp, — 6 
ted. Two other Lienert the Veromand 
but did not entirely break. them; „e 35, 
the banks of the N] rr. 

The Roman camp was thus left almoſt without de- 
fence, there remaining but twa Legions'in it. The 
Nervit fell upon them and endeavoured! to flank them 
there they lay maſt open. — — 
— 5 very unequal, 
they were extreme] The oman caval 
rich had been — — the firſt ſhock: of 
memy, returned to the camp; and the Ner- 
ni there, took to: Right a fecvad-time: + The ſrwants 
of the army, who: had ſeen the Arteſis repulſed and 
— came aut with. a to plunder; but 
ſurpraed to fee: the enemy behind 
— away wich all the ſpeed they could : at 
the ame time the cries: of — — who ar- 
E _ — e confuſion and friglit 

4 of the: fquadrons of the ea 
aps, mace; — ſerved as auxiliaries to the Re-. 
mans, were feized with: the panic, notwi 
tie bravery which that nation-piqued themſelves upon 
above all the other people of Gaul, e : 
x far az their own country, carrying er an ae. 
count that Cazfar's: army was defeated- 

At the inſtant of . danger — 
He found the twelfth on crouded together in a 
lap, and almoſt in a +. wm condition. Every 
Captain of one of the Cohorts that compoſed it was 
tilled, and thoſe of the others were, for the moſt part, 
tiber killed or wounded; and in the firſt 
Captain of the Legion, P. Sextius, a man of great 
courage, was reduced, by his wounds, to be hardy 
ile to ſupport bimtelf. The: ſoldiers. fought very 
kintly, and were rather endeavouring to wy - 

eg 
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1 ſtrokes of the enemy than to return them. Ca{ 
1 ſnatched a buckler from a foot- ſoldier, and ran to pi 


* himſelf at che head of the Legion. Pie ele ti» 
Captains by their names, he exhorted the ſoldiers, an nt 

_ cried. out to them to advance towards the enemy, adi i; 

 _ fo widen their ranks a little, that they might mom bs 
. conveniently make uſe of their ſwords. . The fight offi ir: 
the General re- animated their fainting ſpirits, and eren ſut 
one ſought to deſerve his praiſe by Same noble action e 
performed before his eyes. the 
The ſeventh Legion was not far off. Cæſatr ga tie 
orders for it to approach, by little and lirtle,'to the nei 
twelfth, and to range itſelf in the ſame line, in ider cc 
to extend the front, and by that means to put it oui 
of the enemy's power to ſurround them. Ad 
The two Legions that were ht to be loſt, qui 

to reſpire. But what redoubled their confidence dh 

was the arrival of two Legions, which marched in te ba 
train of the baggage. At the ſame time Labienus, g 
who had taken the enemy's camp, perceiving fron Wl Ci 
the top of the little hill, where he was, what paſſed in Wl de. 
the Romzn camp, detached the tenth Legion, which Wi th: 
flew to the ſuccour of its General. This: reinforce- N bo 
ment fully reſtored the courage of the twelfth and © WW ha 
venth Legions z and Cæſar ſaw ſeveral of them, who, ll an 
being overcome with wearineſs and wounds, were lying N p. 
on the ground, raiſe themſelves up and ſupport them- Wl to 
ſelyes upon their bucklers, to renew the fight. At 
length the Roman cavalry, willing to blot out the di- ni 
grace of their flight, returned to the charge, and u-. ke: 
tacked the enemy on every ſide. 75 N. 
They muſt needs have ſunk under the weight of o w 
many united efforts againſt them, had they not acted Bl fo 
prodigies of valour. Cæſar ſaw, that after-thoſe of I in 
the firſt ranks were killed, the others not only ſtood BI th 
firm, but advanced, and continued fighting over the ſe 
bodies of their comrades. And the number of the Bi to 
dead was become fo large, that they made heaps of 7 
e 


them, and mounting thereon, as from an eminence 
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In ſo obſtinate a battle the whole nation was extir- 
inſomuch that their old men and women, in 
his commiſeration, declared to him, that of ſic hun · 
ded Senators, there remained but three; and that of 
ſuty thouſand men capable of bearing arms, there were 
ſarce five hundred preſerved. Cæſar took pity on 
the deplorable remains of this brave People; he 


reighbours to do them any hurt. He had done them 
enough himſelf. | ry | 


Aduatici voluntarily to ſubmit to the law of the con- 
queror. This nation was a remnant of the Cimbri, 
who advancing - towards the ſouth, left their hea 
ge on this ſide the left bank of the Rhine wi 
fx thouſand of their men to guard it. After the 
Cimbri and the Teutones had been defeated, and even 
deſtroyed by Marius, theſe ſix thouſand men ſu 
themſelves by their valour in the midſt of the neigh- 
bouring People, who attacked them; and they muſt 
have greatly increaſed their number by their — 
and by incorporating with them the vanquiſhed Peo- 
ple, ſince at the time that we are ſpeaking of, that is 
to ſay, the forty-fourth year after the laſt victory of 
Marius, the Aduatici were in a condition to furniſh 
nine thouſand fighting men for their contingent to the 
league of the Belgæ. When they underſtood that the 
Nervii were attacked, they put themſelves on the 
warch to come to their ſuccour: but the battle being 
tought before their arrival, they returned r 
into their own country, and having abandoned 
the little forts and villages they had, they ſhut them- 
ſelves up in their principal city, which ſome ſuppoſe 


to have been Namur. This town was well fortified, 
2 they prepared themſelves to make a vigorous de- 
— . 


They 


them under his protection, and expreſaly forbad all their 


So terrible an example could not determine the 


they threw: Their on darts, and. what yeralins of the A. Bogs.} 
Romans they had been able to lay hold On. 9924 449 Wer : $74. % Ws 
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e They made ſome ſallies at firſt, when the Roni 


57. 


army arrived before the place; but à good line" of 
contra vallation of twelve feet deep, n thouſand 
phees in circumference; and every where well fortified 
wick redoubts, ſoon put it out of their power to ds {6 


any more. Ar the fame time the Galleries were tre. 


paring to make the approaches, and Cirſar alf 95 
ed a tower to be built; The Aduatieli Keitis' from 
tue top of their walls the men at work on this tower, 
at à en ſiderable diſtance, made a feoff of che RO. 
mans; and aſked them with inſpfence what uſb they 

dec to make of 4 machine ſo far eff; atid'whe- 
ther ſuch little men as they were (for, ſays C#ſar, the 
Gauls, who are all large, very much defpiſed our 
ſmulyſtarure) could Have arms long e and of 
ficient ſtrength to place # tower of ſuek enormous 
weight upon the walls of the tom ? But When they 
ſaw' the tower move and approach towards them, this 
new and ſurprizing ſpectaclè terrified them in fuck 2 
matmer, that they ſent Deputies immediately to Cæſir, 
who told him, that they could not doubt but that 
the Gods fonght for the Romans, when they fav 


ther advance ſuch tall and weighty machines with fs 


mueli eaſe and readinefs. That they therefore" yield 
ed to bim; and put their deftiny in his hands. Bat 


thar if ke would uſe his wonred clemeney, and pte. 
ſerve the Aduatie Nation, they begged he would not 


O 


inſtantly diſarm them ; becauſe they "need of their 
arms to defend themſelves againſt their neighbours, 


who all envied them for their virtue. That'they would 
rather chuſe to be extirpated, if it muſt be (6; by the 
Romans, than ſuffer all kinds'of indignities and pu- 


niſhments from thoſe of whom they though them- 
ſelves the'miafters,” Cæſar promifed them He and 


liberty, if they ſurrendered before the battering rum 
had ſtruck their walls: But he was inflexible upon the 
article of arms, which he would have abſolutely de- 


livered up to him, offering them only the ſafeghard 


that he had allowed the Nervii, 
Tho 
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The Deputies re-entered. the town, and — 


turned ta aſſure Ceſar of the fybmiſſion of the in- 
hebirants, ha threw ſa a quantity of arms-into 
he ſole, chat the heap reached up to of their 
wallz ; and then they o _ received 
the Romans. . Towards the evening Ceſar, who did 
not : all miſtruſt them, uflered a to ſhut their 

gates, and make his yy STI REL 
the) be ſhould infult or 1 inhabitants: but they 


had acted treacherouſly, and referved about one-third 


part of their arms, and having others made 
ud n haſte, they turned out about midnight, and 
can to _ har intrenchments at the place 
— N ught they could ſcale them the moſt 

They hoped to have ſurprized the Romans ; 
2 = miſtaken, for fo good order was oftabliſhed 
nth camp of Czar, that in an inſtant, the ſignals 
bein given with fire from one redoubt to another, 
the Romans were in a ftate of defence. The battle 


v3 furious. The Aduatici mounted to the aſſault 


on rr gh 7 — 


which was htened by 
their deſpair. — after having loſt four thou- 
and of their — * were drove back into the 
town. of which Cæſar the next day burſt open the 
rates, without finding any reſiſtance ;- and both men 
and booty were all Told: The number of priſoners, 
E reduced to ſlavery, amounted to — na 
heads. 

At the ſame time a Cæſar made war in perſon 
igunſt the Belge, young Craſſus, with one Legion, 
ſubdued all the maritime coaſt, from the mouth * 
the Seine to that of the Loire. 

The report of theſe exploits was carried 
the Rhine, and ſeveral German nations ſent Ambaſ-: 
ladors to make their ſubmiſſion to Cæſar. But as he: 
was very deſirous to haſten into Italy, he could not 
immediately give them audience, but put them off 
ill next ſpring. He took only the time neceſſary to 
tribute his troops into winter-quarters, in the coun- 
| tries, 


a 
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Ae tries of Chartres, Anjou, and Touraine, after Wick 
. be went, according to cuſtom, into Ciſalpine Gaul 
The news of his victories was received with ſuch 
applauſe at Rome, that th ings to the Goc 
were ordered, the ſolemnity of which laſted for fiftees 
days: a number which exceeded what had been 1. 
lowed to any General before him, even to Pompey 
himſelf. If Pompey was jealous of this, he did not le 
it appear. But it was great imprudence in him th 
ſuffer Cæſar to accuſtom himſelf to a ſuperiority, from 
which it would be difficult to bring him down. 
Cæſar, at his going away for Italy, ordered Servius 
Galba, one of his Lieutenant - Generals, to go with 
the twelfth Legion into the country of the Nantuates*, 
the Sedunians, and the Veragrians, to ſecure the free 

paſſage of the Alps, which the Merchants were often- 
times obliged to purchaſe with money, and great dan. 
gers. Galba at firſt found but little difficulty inthe 
execution of this order. Some ſlight battles, followed 
by the taking ſome caſtles, ſufficed to reduce theſe 
people to give hoſtages, and make their ſubmiſſion, 
e therefore thought he might ſecurely take up his 
winter-quarters in a country of which he was maſter; 
and having left two cohorts upon the territories of the 
Nantuates, he came with the remaining eight to ſettle 
| hiniſelf at + Oftodurum, a ſmall village of the Vers 
grians, which the Dranſe divides in two. He aban- 
doned one of the two parts to the natives of the coun- 
try, and began to intrench himſelf in the other, 
His works were not quite finiſhed before he heard, 
that all the country was riſen in arms, and that he 
was going to be aſſailed by a cloud of mountaineers. 
He called a Council, and the danger appeared ſo great 
to ſome, that they were of opinion, that they ought 
to think only of a ſpeedy retreat, leaving their baggage 
in the power of the enemy. The greateſt number 
thought they ought not to have recourſe to ſo. delpe- 


72 
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Upper and Lower Vallais, 
+ Martigni, . 


rate 
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Which e a reſolution, but at the laſt extremity, and that A e 
ul: dey ſhould begin to defend their intrenchments. 


They had ſcarce time to make the neceſſary prepa- 
nations, the enemy was approached ſo near. Thirty 
thouſand mountaineers came to attack eight cohorts, 
vhich all together did not make above four thouſand. 
Ina number ſo unequal, the aſſailants had the advan- 
uge of conſtantly ſending freſh troops; whereas the 
Romans, not only thoſe that were fatigued, but even 
the wounded, could not take their neceſſary repoſe, 
decauſe there wanted men to replace them. 

The battle had laſted fix hours, and the Gauls al- 
rady began to break the paliſades and fill up the 
ſoſſes. In this extremity P. Sextius, that brave Cap- 
unn, of whom mention has been made in the battle 
with the Nervii, and a military Tribune, named C. 
Voluſenus, an excellent Officer, came to Galba, and 
repreſented to him, that it would not be poſſible to de- 
fend their lines, if they did not make a vigorous 
fly, that might give the enemy ſome trouble. This 
counſel was approved ; Galba ordered the ſoldiers to 
uke ſome little refreſhment, contenting himſelf, in 
de mean time, to ward off the enemy's ſtrokes, with- 
cut returning any himſelf, when at a ſignal given the 
Romans ruſhed out at once from all their gates, and 
made ſo briſk a charge, that the mountaineers, who 
did not expect it, were abſolutely put in diſorder. It 
vas not poſſible for them to reconnoitre their forces; 
but they were obliged to fly, leaving ten thouſand 
of their men upon the place. | . 

Galba nevertheleſs did not think it proper to expoſe 
himſelf to a ſecond attack. He burnt all the houſes 
in the little village of Octodurum, went over to the 
Nantuates to take his two cohorts again, and came to 
nh his winter-quarters in the Roman Province. 
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Caeſar's ſecret motives for going to Italy in tht winy 
Ne Auletes drove out of Egypt. "Thiopbukes, th 
friend of Pompry, luer to bavt engaged 1h iy 
of Epe to retire. Wholdſome adviee n 

given by Cato to Auletes. Auletes comes 4% Rome Hh; 
daughter Berenice is put upon the throne by the lum. 
drians, and is firſt married to Seleucus'Cybroſaltts, of: 
terwards to Archelaus, The Ambaſſadors from th 
Alexandrians at Rome, eſſaſſmated, gained ober, ir in 
timidared by Ptolemy. The commiſſion 10 re. gulli 
the King of — 9 — Spini ber by the Senate," but 
ſought for by Pompey. The' pretended oraclt of the 
$ybil, which forbad the entering into Egypt with ut 
army: The intrigues of Pompey to procure the em 
miſſion. for re-eſtabliſhing Auletes. 3 be affair renin 

im ſuſpence. Cicero carries a good face through the 

whole: Clodius being Aidile, ae, Mile et the 

People. Pompey pleading for Milo is inſulted by Cl 

dins. The anſwer of the' Soothſayers applied by Cli- 

dus to Cicero, and retorted by Cicero on Clodius. Ci 
cero takes away from the Capitol the tables of thi laws 
of Clodius. A coolneſs, on this acceunt, between Ci- 
cero and Cato. The fingular fituation of Pompey, tit 
butt of all parties. He is hated by" the commun propie. 

An objett of jealouſy. to the 2ealous Republicans. M. 

truſts both Craſſus and Ceſar. Some bold paſſages of 

Cicero againft Ceſar. The uncafineſs of Ceſar, 41 
new: Confederacy between Ceſar, Pompey and Craſſn. 

Their interview. The numerous Court of Czar 4 
Lucus. Ceſar complains of Cicero to Pompey. Kt 
proaches made by Pomp+y- to Cicero. Cicero reſolves it 

ſupport the intereſts of Ceſar. He makes an apology 
for this cbange. What were his real ſentiments. C- 
cero gives his vote in the Senate for Ceſar”s having ibe 
Government of the two Gauls, Piſo recalled fro 
Macedonia. Gabinius continues in Syria, Cicero fro 


TC 
yt himſelf much in pleading. The diſpoſitions mad. 
1 and Craſſus to get be Con ſulſbip. 7 bree of 
the Tribunes, in concert with Pompey, bindet the elec- 
tim of the Magiſtrates. The ineſfenual endeavours of 
the Conſul Marcellinus, and the Senate, to overcome 
the obſkinacy of the Tribunes. Clodius inſults the Se- 
natz. The Conſul would oblige Pompey and Craſſus to 
explain themſelves. Their anſwers. An uni ver ſal con- 
fternation in Rome. The interregnum. Domitins alont 
prrſils in demanding the Conſalſbip with Pompey and 
Craſſus. He is removed out of the way by violence, | 
and through” the fear of death. Pompey and Craſſus - 
are named Conſuls. They prevent Cato's obtaining the | 
Pretorſhip, and cauſe Valinius to. be preferred to him. 

Pompey preſides at the election of Adiles. . His robe 

is made bloody there. The Tribune Trebonius propaſes a 

law to give the governments of Spain and Syria 10 tbe 

Conſuls. The law paſſes in ſpight of the oppoſition of 

Caio and two of the  Tribunes. Pompey gets Czſat 

untinued in the Government of Gaul for five years, not- 

withanding the repreſentation: of Cato and Cicero. A 

new diſpoſition introduced, by à law of Pompey, in the 

cb:ice of Judges. A law againſt canvaſſing at elections. 

A ſcheme for a new ſumptuary law. The Iuxury of 

the Romans. The theatre of Pompey. Games given 

to the People by Pompey, at the dedicating bis theatre. 

Te commiſeration f the People for the elephants killed 

in theſe games. The province of Syria falls to Craſſus, 

and that of Spain to Pompey, who governs , by his 

Lieutenants. The extravagant joy, and chimerical pro- 

jefts of Craſſas The murmuring of the citizens againſt 

the war which Craſſus was preparing to make with the 

Paribians. The dreadful ceremony made uſe of by one 

of the Tribunes to load him with imprecations. A pre- 

lended bad omen. Cauneas. Craſſus before his depar- 

lure reconciles himſelf to Cicero. Scaurus, Philippus, 

Marcellinus and Gabinius ſucceſſtvely governors of Syria. 

Troubles excited in Judea by Alexander the ſon of Ariſ- 

tobulus. Gabinius ſettles matters there with great afti- 

uly, He demands the honour of Supplications, which 
Vor. VIII. Q i 
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is refuſed him. Marc Anthony begins to finalize 

ſelf. His birth. The. original cauſe of bis hatred 

Cicero, Very debauched in bis youth. He attat 

himſelf to Clodius, afterwards quits bim to. pe ; 
| Greece. Gabinius gives bim the command of the þ 
in his army, He makes himſelf adored. by the ſol 

ers: His exceſſive liberality. Ariſtobulus, having a 

himſelf at Rome, renews the war in Judes, is du 

ed and relaken. Gabinius leaves the war gg 

Arabs, to carry. it on with the Parthians. Pia 

Auletes brings him back towards Egypt. Archelaws i| 
reigned in Ep 77 with Berenice. Anthony, ſeconded 

Hyrcanus and Antipater, forces the paſſages of Bp 

and takes Pelufium. The baſeneſ; and Nina) 

the Alexandrians. Archelaus is killed, and Piul 

re-eftabliſhed. New troubles in Fudea. The du 
of Alexander the ſon of Ariſtobulus. Gabinins ii 

liged to yield the command of his army to Craſſw. 

general diſguſt in. the minas of men at Rome ag 

Gabinius. The characters of the two Conſuls.. Gi 

nius returns to Rome. He is accuſed of the crime of þ 

lic Leſe-Majeſty, and V The public indignati 

againſt this infamous judgment. He is accuſed of en 

tion. Cicero pleads for bim. Gabinius is condem 

Vatinius defended in like manner by Cicero, and 

quitted. The great. grief with which Cicero is tau 

ed, in being obliged to defend his enemies. - 


A. R. 6 . P. Coxxxrius LEnTULUS SPINTHER, 


8 Q. Caxciiivs METELLUus Nxros. 
Se EE motive which Cæſar aſſigns for his taki 


: \ a journey in the winter, was the deſite hel 
to viſit. Illyria, which made a part of his Goyernme 

and where he had not yet been; but ſecret” rea 
beyond compariſon more intereſting, carried him f 
Italy. He was willing to confer with his friendz 
creatures at Rome, and eſpecially with Pompey u 
Craſſus. Before we give an account of this Ie 
and theſe intrigues, we ought to ſpeak here of l 
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under the Conſulſhip of Lentulus and Metellus 
Ja object which very much employed the public 
are, was the re-eſtabliſhment of Ptolomy Auletes, 
Kino of Egy This Prince had been at enormous 


dout his being acknowledged King, friend and 
the Roman Empire; finding himſelf therefore 
ute drained, he loaded his people with exorbitant 


z otherwiſe deſpiſed for his perſonal conduct, which 
covered nothing but ſhameful debaucheries, ac- 
umpanied by a meanneſs altogether unworthy of the 
** dignity. Even the ſirname of Auletes, which 
mified a player upon the flute,” was a proof of it. 
He was paſſionately fond of this inſtrument; to ſuch 
| degree that he eſtabliſhed prizes to be contended 
Ir in his palace by the flute, and was not aſhamed to 
mer the lifts himſelf, - and difpute them with other 
muſicians, At laſt, when the Romans prepared to 
made the iſle of Cyprus, the indifference of Prolomy 


th regard to this rich and antient appendage to the 


ſafety, and therefore ſtealing away privately, he re- 
lived to go to Rome to implore the ſuccour of his pa- 
ons againſt his rebel ſubjects, by whom ke ſaid he 
as drove away and dethroned. 


Theophanes the Mitylenean, a friend and confi- 
ent of Pompey, that engaged Auletes to quit Egypt, 
thout any very great reaſon ; and that the motive 
r ſuch perfidious advice was to procure for Pompey 
occaſion to re-eſtabliſh that Prince by a war, 12 


ay to revive his military glory, and refreſn his 
r which began to fade. I make no difficulty 
dee blackneſs of this affair on the part of Theo- 


Fe es, 2 man without honour, and fold in ſuch a 


nains to be related of the events, and affairs of the 


An & 
37. 


Dio, L. 
XXXIX. 


xpences, and contracted very great debts to bring A 
ally 7 


moſitions, which rendered him odious to them. He Strabo, 


T. xvii. 
P. 797» 


nedom of Egypt, made an end of exaſperating the 
ole nation a faſt him. He did not think himſelf . 


Timagenes, an hiſtorian famous for the licence of Flut. 
is pen, and his love of ſlander, has wrote, that it Pomp. 


AR. gs, manner to Pompey, that with a deſign to make! 
Ant. C. court to him he had no fear as I have ſaid'elſewhy 


'- ſucceed. 
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to employ, in his works, the moſt atrocious calum 
and groſſeſt malice againſt the moſt virtuous of 
Romans. Plutarch will: not allow, that Pomp 
could be capable of an ambition ſo full of maligni 
and indecency. It is nevertheleſs: very certain, 
Ptolomy demanded to be re-eſtabliſhed by him, 
that Pompey, on his fide, ſupported his demand, 3 
ſtrongly deſired, though ineffectually, that it mig 
This fugitive King received very good advice up 
the road, but knew not how to make his advantage 
it. At his arrival at Rhodes, he met Cato, whoy 
going to Cyprus. Ptolomy ſent to ſalute him, rech 
ing he would come to ſee him; but Cato ſent word 
the King of Egypt had any ↄccaſion to ſpeak wit 
him, he might take the pains to come to him hlmſel 
He came, and when he entered, Cato did not riſe 
him, nor ſhew him any ceremony, only pointed wi 
his hand to a ſeat for him to ſit down. Ptolomy x 
extremely ſurprized to ſee himſelf treated with 
much hanghtinets, and eſpecially by a man who 
his outward appearance had nothing but What; 
plain and modeſt. Nevertheleſs he was not abaſh 
but talked to him of his affairs; when Cato rep 
ſented to him, with an air of authority, that it & 
very unwiſe in him to quit a happy and ſplendid f 
ation, to go and make himſelf a ſlave to the g 
men at Rome, to dance attendance oftentimes in the 
anti- chambers, and purchaſe the protection of co 
ous perſons, who would not be ſatisfied with all Eg 
when they had bought it, and that he would 
them the price of it. He exhorted him ther&ote 
reconcile himſelf to his ſubjects, and even offered 
accompany him, and become himſelf the mediator 
the peace. Ptolomy, at this diſcourſe, ſeemed f 
one juſt come out of a fit of drunkenneſs or madne! 
He ſaw clearly, and reſolved to follow the advice W 
was given him; but ſome of his unfaithful, or at bes 
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e was at Rome, and experienced the pride, the cru- 
ey, the avidity of thoſe to whom he was obliged to 
make his court, he repented, but too late, of having 
glected ſuch wholeiome counſel, which then ſeem 


ligni v him not to come from a wile man, but to be the 

id cle of a God. £50 + DOR; )J: SOLE + $3127 

1 lu the mean time the Alexandrians ſeeing them - gtrabo. 
, 


edeſt daughter, upon the throne ;. for his two ſong 
ere yet very young, which made them prefer her. 
They afterwards ſought a huſband for this Princeſs, 
ud caſt their eyes on Seleucus ſirnamed Cybioſactes, 
hother of Antiochus the Aſiatic, of the race of the 
leucides. Seleuc us had a propenſity to nothing but 
hat was baſe. The ſirname which I have mentioned, 


1 | n a 

ech was given him in 3 nifies “ a ſeller“ 
— or — of fiſh.” He value — — but money, 
| * d his covetouſneſs carried him ſo far, that he ſtole 
i coffn of gold, that incloſed the corpſe of Alexan- 
1 er, and ſubſtituted one of glaſs in its room. The 


toyptians could not bear a King, nor Berenice an 
tuſband of ſuch a character, therefore ſhe. cauſed the 
iter to be ſtrangled. She afterwards married, as 
ſe ſhall relate hereafter, Archelaus Pontiff of Co- 
Mana, ſon of the famous Archelaus, the General of 
thridates, firſt conquered by Sylla, and afterwards 
noured by him with the title of ally of the Romans. 
When the Alexandrians learnt that Ptolomy was at 
ome, they ſent. thither a numerous embaſſy com- 
poſed of an hundred Deputies, to defend themſelves 


east the reproaches of their King, and to complain 
hi if his violences, and his injuſtice. ' Never had any 
ed Wally worſe ſucceſs. Auletes cauſed many of 
— Deputies to be aſſaſſinated on the road, others in 


dome, ſome were gained over, and all the reſt inti- 
dated; ſo that the Senate would not ſo much ag 


eee. comes from kcal, which ignifies tunny prepared and 
Q 3 have 


— 


GIN 
ice tl 


at 16 | Pc, and od 41 to load. 


uh friends perſuaded him to the contrary. When A. R. 695, 


res abandoned by their King, placed Berenice, his Dio. 


£ : - 
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A.R.695. have heard this embaſly ſpoke of, if Favonius, whe 

* in the abſence of Cato — to ſupply h 

Plwace, had not raiſed his voice againſt this multiplic 

5 attempts. The Senate ordered, that Dio, 

chief of the embaſſy, an academic Philoſopher, ſhoul 

be called and heard. But this Dio himſelf was foo 

after aſſaſſinated ; and the money of Ptolomy, ſur 

ported by the power of Pompey, who'lodged him x 

his own houſe, and openly protected him, almoſt en 

tirely ſtifled this odious air. Some Romans wen 

brought to a trial, as having been concerned in thi 

aſſaſſination of Dio; and this was one of the chief xr 

,ticles of the accuſation againſt Cælius, whom Cicen 

eie. pto defended the year following. Not only Czlius ws 

Wo” there was the moſt reaſon to believe culpable; ſo if 

it appeared, that the Jamentable fate of theſe unha eg 

ſtrangers without protection, was looked upon WM e. 

great indifference at Rome, - gs | 

Dio. The commiſſion for re-eſtabliſhing Auletes, W ne 
what drew the greateſt attention, as 1 was the mean 

of acquiring both money and honour. Lentuun ed 

Spinther, aAually Conſul, and who after his ContalWunb 

fhip was to go and command in Cilicia and Cyp]] e 

ad this employment given him by the Senate; one 

othing could be more natural or more ſuitabſe. Len 

Pompey had a mind to it, and he knew how to maker: 

the People grant him that which he could not obtangPcol 

by the voice of the Senate. An incident happened Tdi 

this time which no one could have expected. © 

FThe ſtatue of Jupiter on mount Albanus ha de! 

deen ſtruck by thunder, the books of the Sibyl ve | 

- conſulted thereupon, wherein this oracle was found train 

When the King of Egypt fhall come to demo! 

4 ſuccours of you, do not refuſe him your frienapnent 

but employ not a multitude of men to defend om 

vithout which you will be expoſed to many danger, 

„ and to many eyils.“ It was very plain that gs 

pretended oracle was made for the purpoſe, and foils 

into the Sibyline books, either equally to mo 


Len 
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entulus and Pompey, or to prevent the commiſſion 4; R 8 
p re-eſtabliſh Prolomy, from becoming an apple of 37. 
antention between them, which might perhaps diſturb | 
je Commonwealth. The ſtratagem had its effect, 

d C. Cato, a Tribune of the People, who it is very  - 
Rey was in the plot, made ſo much noiſe about the 

, that they were obliged to ſubmit to it, and re- 
wunce the deſign of entering into Egypt with an army. 
Flile all this was in agitation, the new Conſuls en- 
red upon their office. g | 


Cx. CorngLivs Lentutvs MaRcELLINUS. 
L. Maxcivs PRI pus. 


The Conſul L. Marcius was the ſecond huſband of 

ta, the niece of Cæſar and mother of Auguſtus. 

The commiſſion for re-eſtabliſhing the King of Cic. 2d 

ppt, was much ſunk in its value, Wee it excluded Fam I. 
he command of an army which was deſtined for that 
work, Nevertheleſs ſuch as it was, and in that ſtript 
condition, it did not ceaſe to be the object of jealouſy 
Lentulus Spinther, to whom it had been given, de- 
fred ardently to keep it. Pompey continued to be 
ambitious of it; but, after his manner, concealing his 
game, pretended ſtrongly, both in private converſa- 
tons and in his 2 in full Senate, to favour 
Lentulus, while his friends in giving their votes, con- 
erred that employment upon him himſelf, and whilſt 
Ptolomy expended large ſums to gain him Suffrages. 
Things were carried ſo far, that, as it plainly ap- 
peared that Pompey could not ſucteed by the Senate, 
he Tribune Caninius Gallus propoſed to the People, 
flat they ſhould order him to be ſent with no other 
rain than two Lictors, with the commiſſion to reſtore 
Prolomy to his throne. - At the ſame time, to aug- 
nent the trouble, C. Cato, although at open war with 
lompey, puſhed his reſentment againſt Lentulus ſo 
ler, as to undertake to get him recalled, and have his 
oyernment taken from him. a 


Ws: Nei- 
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knowing very well that Milo was ſupported by all A We <1 
the credit of, Cicero and all the power of 25 | { ut 
te rejoiced to be even with his enemy, and to inſult 


lis protectors. And, in ſhort, it is hardly to be cre- 
litcd to what exceſs his inſolence carried him upon 
this occaſion. .. 3 . "af 2 | 5 . 

Milo appeared before the People on the 2d and 6th Cic- 2d & 
of February; and on the laſt day Pompey pleaded © 
for him: but while he was ſpeaking, he was diſtur 

ind interrupted a great number of times by the cla- 
mours, and even by the abuſes and outrages poured. 
out againſt him by the mob in Clodius's pay. Never 
theleſs he ſtood firm, and ſtill preſerving that gravity 
that became him, made an end of his pleading. Clo- 
dus then roſe, as it ſeemed to anſwer him: but the 
party of Cicero and Milo repayed him in his own 
coin, and interrupted him by their cries ; ſo that what 
paſſed had more the air of a mob of porters, than of 

z regular Aſſembly, called together to fit in judg- 


ment. In the midſt of all this buſtle, Clodius had 


pared a kind of farce to inſult Pompey. He was 
upon the Tribunal of Harangues, and from thence he 
demanded of the troop of his attendants about him, 
Who it was that made the people die of hunger?” 
To which they anſwered, forming, as it were, a cho- 
rus, „That it was Pompey. Who is it would go to 
Alexandria? Pompey. Who would you have that 
* employment given to? We would have it given to 
* Craſſus.” Craſſus was preſent, in no very favour- 
able diſpoſition towards Milo. Plutarch adds ſeveral Piut. 
other paſſages of this kind of comedy, which attacked Pomp. 
Pompey in his perſonal conduct, and in his manners. 
This all ended in a battle between the two oppoſite 
parties. Clodius and Cicero each took to flight on 
their ſide. | 3 hf wh 

Ido not find in any author, what was the ifſue of 
this affair. It was ſpun out yet for ſeveral months, 
and - is very probable, was at laſt abandoned by the 
KCcuſer, TY, e - I NE One 


The 
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— 
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a 


Pia 


they mentioned, cc 


- nies to the Goddeſs of Liberty, and yet Cicero hat 


: nn anſwer, accompanying his reaſoning wi 


Dio. & 


Flut. Cic. dius came afreſh to attack the workmen who were 


_ 
LI The hatred between Clodius and Cicero was ſo vi 


| tual antagoniſt, and his ſcourge, ran with his 
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lent, that they let flip no occaſion of 
. ned towards the time we are now 

Rn pretended prodigies, upon whi 
* were confulted. N their anſwer they w un. 
. the cauſes of the wrath of the Gods 


manifeſted by theſe and among theſe cauſes 
. a es turned to prophane 
uſes Clodius laid hold on Pan and, in an 


to the People, made the ap application of i it to the hou 
of Cicero, conſecrated, faid he, by religious cerems- 


i. 


S Fee 


re · eſtabliſned it, and made it a dwelling for himſelf, 
The field of battle for Clodius was the aſſembly 
of the People, that of Cicero was the Senate. "When 
therefore in that auguſt company, the affair of the 
anſwer of the ſoothſayers came to be debated, our 
Orator refuted the harangue of his enemy by a dif 
courſe, which we have under the title d: Hare 
Reſponſis. He did not content himſelf with provin 
. his houſe was free, and could not be looket 
n as a religious place; but he returned upoh 
0 odius ſome 5 thoſe darts which that raſh mai 
had thrown at him. The anſwer of the > 
took in 'many things, and made mention in 
lar of .* antient and occult facrifices polluted and 
prophaned.” We cannot but fee that Cicero mul 
very readily perceive in theſe terms the crime com- 
e d Clodius in the myſteries of the Good God. 
e even applied to him all the other * 
bitter invectives. 


From words they both proceeded to deeds, Clo 


2E 


employed about Cicero's houſe, and undertook to de- 
ſtroy it before it was finiſhed, But Milo, his 10 


armed, and repulſed the attack. Cicero, on his fide, He f 
as well to revenge himſelf, as to annihilate the mon- | 


ments of his baniſhment, and the Tribuneſhip As bf þ 
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godius, taking with him Milo and ſome of the Tri- 
vanes, aſcended the Capitol, and would have torn 
vnn the tables on which were en the laws 
arried by his enemy. He could not ſucceed this 
ft time, becauſe Clodius, and his brother Caius, 
who was Pretor, prevented it. But ſome time after, 
-— of the abſence of Clodius, he re- 
to the C 


xenicious Tribuneſhip. . ak 
This affair had like to have embroiled him with 
(uo: For Cicero triumphed in his exploit, and to 
jſtify his conduct, he maintained that all that Clodius 


8 . 
S 


— 
— 
— 


SD 


cauſe his introduction into the order of Plebeians, 
mz done in contempt of the auſpiees, and of con- 
kquence was null, From hence it followed that Clo- 
dus not being a Plebeian, could not be a Tribune. 
Now if he was not legally a Tribune, all that he had 
tone in that quality fell to the of itſelf. 
This reaſoning was not without force, and regulated 
hy juſtice might have had ſucceſs, But as Cato had 
been ſent into Cyprus by Clodius the Tribune, to at- 
uck the legitimacy of the Tribunefhip of Clodius, 
yas to attack the validity of all that Cato himſelf had 
one in Cyprus. Nevertheleſs he gloried in it, and 
for this reaſon was piqued at the diſcourſe of Cicero; 
ad maintained, that although it was true that Clo- 
dus had ſtrangely abuſed his power, yet his power 
rs legitimate, The conteſt became warm cen 
noſ Cicero and Cato, and occaſioned fome coolneſs in 
their friendſhip, but it went not far; we do not find 
1s WW”) footſteps of this quarrel in the works of Cicero. 
ere All theſe movements were but like light miſts, 
eich could not much influence the general ſyſtem of 
rpe- public affairs: Bur another ſort of tempeſt was pre- 
ple paring on the part of Pompey and Cæſar. * 


of odious to them all: ſo that he could 


rge, and bore off all the acts of this 


ad done in his Tribuneſhip was void to all intents, 


23s 


8 
* 


The ſituation of Pompey was at that time fingular, Dio, & 
He found himſelf among all parties, almoſt equally — 
rt him Ci 4 


e by his own ſtrength, by his creatures, nor by the Fr, Il. — 
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men of arms who had ſerved under him, and uke 
” were always ready to re- aſſemble at his orders; thi 
vichout doubt, gave him a preponderating power 
but could not entirely make him ea). 
The common people hated him, as the enemyt 


Clodius, and the Protector of Milo. Morepyer po 
viſions, with the ſuperintendance of which he had f 
charge, did not yet come in ſufficient quantities e 
reſtore plenty in Rome. This, without doubt, Nn: 
no fault of his. The barrenneſs of the lande, t 
draining the public Treaſury, from whence very con der 
fiderable ſums had been taken to give to Ceſar, er. 
Piſo, and to Gabinius, were the true cauſes of re 
ſcarcity : But the People were untractable on accu dbe 
of the dearneſs of corn, and were always angry wid ©"! 
thoſe, who, by their office, had the care of providing . i 
The chiefs of the Ariſtocratical party,  BibulueWſ**': 
Curio, Hortenſius, M. Lucullus, the Conſul Mace ere 
linus, were not better diſpoſed with regard to Pompey r 
His power, which cruſhed them, they looked up lim 
as an intolerable tyranny. Their jealouſy of him chol 
carried them far enough, as I have already obſerve f 
in another place, to cheriſh and to careſs Clodius bone 
whom they all looked upon as a villain, but by who orde 
they were pleaſed to ſee him they envied, mortiedi It 
and humbled. r fo Nein, 
Pompey even miſtruſted thoſe with whom he w * 
leagued to oppreſs the common 1 He few e 
ſome ſecret ambuſhes from the ſide of Craſſus, and * 8 
explained himſelf thereon in full Senate: For the P 
Tribune C. Cato having made an invective again N 
him, Pompey anſwered him with vehemence, and Nval] 
named Craſſus as the Protector of that inſolent youii "<< 
man. He added, that he ſhould: keep himſelf -mon * 
upon his guard than Scipio Africanus had done, fn 0 
_ was aſſaſſinated by Carbo. He ſtill opened him er 
more particularly to Cicero. Ne ſaid that Crafiu - 
played booty with thoſe who envied him, that is, tk ba a 


zealous Republicans, to ſupport C. Cato, and che 


: 
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je had Furniſhed Clodius with money. Pompey took . 
efetual meaſures to ſecure his life, and fortified him- . ; 
{lf with a number of ſoldiers, who, by his order, 

came from the countries in the neighbourhood, and g 

bn. placed themſelves about him. 

/ The rapid progreſs of the glory, and of the power 

: Wy of Car gave Pompey another fort of uneaſineſs. 

ne faw with grief that the exploits. of Cæſar, great 

n themſelves, and moreover heightened by the me- 

it and charm of novelty, drew all men's attention to 

them, while- he was eclipſed day by day, only ſup- 

porting himſelf by the remembrance of his paſſed vic- 

tries, the luſtre of which diminiſhed in proportion to 

the diſtance of time. Even the habit of ſeeing him 

conſtantly in Rome for a number of years, leſſened, 

8 is common, all eſteem and admiration, whilſt Cæſar Cic. ad 

being abſent, his power grew to ſuch a de "Los 
cbtain from the Senate what it can hardly be be- | 
Feved he could formerly have carried by his ſeditious 

ntrigues with the People. For the Senate had granted 


kim conſiderable ſums to pay his troops, and had 
choſen ten Commiſſioners to ſettle with him the ſtate 


of his conqueſts : This was looked upon as a great 
honour done to the Generals, and was not commonly 
ordered till after the war was entirely finiſhed. ; -- 
It was not from his ſplendid victories alone that he 
vined to himſelf all this conſideration and all this 
power; but from his money and his management; 


for while he ſeemed to be far off, making war with Flut. Ceſ. 


the Suevii and the Belgæ, he was in a manner, pre- 
ent in the middle of Rome, and giving motion to 
al their affairs. He raiſed there a power which 
malled that of Pompey, ſending to Rome all the 
nches that he drew from the conquered countries, 
ad diſtributing gold and ſilver, with profuſion, to 
de \Ediles, to the Prætors, to the Conſuls, and to 
tteir wives, in ſuch a manner as made him a prodigi- 
dus number of creatures. Pompey ſaw all this, and 
vas extremely chagtined; he who from his youth 
tad always been in poſſeſſion of the firſt rank, to =_ 


- 
— 
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Ns. himſelf in danger of being eclipſed and ſupplanted 
2 a man, whoſe grandeur he r as the work « fe 
_his-own hand. | X Lup 


I ſuſpect that theſe ſecret diſpoſitions: of Pompe: 
which were well known to Cicero, inſpired our Or: 
tor with the boldneſs to venture at ſome daring ſtroke 

againſt Cæſar, which he made at the time we 
had labouted for his being recalled, was accuſed thi 
year on account of violences' committed by him, ; 
Cic. ad waz faid, during his Tribuneſhip. Cicero defends 

——_ L 9. him and ſhe his acknowledgment to a man 
F. I. . whom he really owed much, but Who, by his ill ho 
mour, had given him a deal of reaſon to be d 
ſatisfied with him. In this caſe, Vatiniuz, who hay 
ing been Tribune while Cæſar was Conſul, had ſervec 
him in all his unjuſt and ambitious enterprizes, ap 
peared as an evidence againſt: the accuſed. There w: 
between him and Cicero a ſharp altercation, in whid 
Vatinius reproached Cicero, that the proſperity o 
Cæſar had reconciled him to that happy General 
Cicero replied, that he ſhould prefer the lot of Biby 
lus, all humbled as he appeared, to all the victorie 
and all the triumphs of his adverſaries; and he faid 
on another occaſion, that thoſe who had driven hi 
fron: his houſe were the ſame who had hindered Bi 
bulus from going out of his. This was very plain 
aimed at Cæſar. All the diſcourſe that he pronouncet 
againſt Vatinius, and which we have, is in the ſame 
ſtile. It is from one end to the other a very ſtrong cen 
ſure on the Tribuneſhip of Vatinius, and à counter 

blow to the Conſulſhip of Cæſar. Te 
Cicero did more. In an affembly of the Senate, 
which was held on the 5th of April; Pompey —_ 
demanded” money to buy corn, forty millions of * iet- 
terves were granted him; From whence ati occaſion 
us taken to ſpeak of the exhauſting the public tres 
Cic. ad Q ſure, and of the means of reſtoring it. When Cicero 
we ll. 2. ſtarted a propoſition, which had been made, without 
About 2 50, O0 I. ſterling! | Tek 
e 


6 
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ed i a, four months before by the Tribune P. Rutilius 
pus, he was of opinion, that the Senate ſhould 
#liberate, on the 5th of May following, what was 
qnvenient to be done with reſpect to the territory of 
Cipua, which had been divided among twenty thou- 
and citizens by the law of *Czfar; and a Senarus- 
conſultur was made «hg to this advice; which 
#3 to cut Cæſar to the quick, for he had nothin 
nore at heart than the Pellets n of the acts of 
Conſulſhip. 5 

This Jes very much diſturbed Cæſar's repoſe ; 
nd there was yet another ſubje& of great uneaſineſs 

ing for him. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus was 

tb demand the Conſulſhip for the following year, 
which, according to all rules, could not be refuſed to 
z man of his name and rank, who, as Cicero expreſſes 
t, was deſtined. to be Conſul for as many years as 


budly, that what he had not been able to do when 
Prætor, he would execute in his Conſulſhip, and that 
he would take away the government of the Gauls 
from Cæſar. | | 


quiring glory ſhould be taken from him; and Pompey & 


more ſtritly. than ever, and faſtened afreſh the band 
of their friendſhip, or rather of their conſpiracy. The 
concurrence of Craſſus, whioſe power was very \ 

n Rome, was neceſſary to them, and he himſelf, al- 

tough the oldeſt of the three, was not leſs ſenſible of 
ambition, The trophies of Cæſar gave him jealouſy, 

and he was. deſirous to equal his rivals in the glory of 

ums. | | | 

They were therefore to concert a plan among them 

bat might be agreeable to all. They divided the 


4 tot annog quot habet, deſfiguatus Conſul” fuerit. Cc. ad 
Em- 


te could reckon from the time of his birth. Now sdet. Cat. 
Domitius was a declared enemy of Cæſar, and ſaid © 4 


Thus Cæſar fearing, that the opportunity of ac- Flut. Caf 


paſſionately deſiring to renew and augment his, which & Cat. 
began to languiſh, their mutual wants re- united them Dio. 


prolong Cæſar's command in the Gauls for five year 


the law of Vatinius ; and that they would themſelpe 
. take the departments and provinces that ſhould be th 


ling to ſee one another ; and as it was not permitte 


Cic. ad 
Fam. I. 9. 


Cicero's rude attempts againſt the acts of his Conſul 
ſhip. Pompey had never opened his mouth to com 


, 
«1 
} 
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Empire almoſt as if it had been their patrimony. . 
e as agreed char Pamgey and Cate bee ge 
demand. a ſecond. 8 ae exclude Domu h 
and that, when they ſhould be Conſuls, they wol jo 


fides the five that had been already given him } 


moſt convenient for them for the ſame number « 
years. This negotiation was ſo important, that 
could not be truſted to Mediators. They were wi 


to Cæſar to go out of the bounds. of his province 
Craſſus came to meet him at Ravenna, and Pomp 
ſaw him at Lucus, in his way to Africa,” whither h 
went to get corn together, to relieve the wants of 
City of Rome. 1 | 
During the ſtay that Cæſar made at Lucus, he ha 
ſo numerous a Court, that it might be ſaid that th 
Romans went beforehand to acknowledge their futu 
maſter. - The number of magiſtrates, or .illuſtrioy 
perſons inveſted with ſome command, that came to at 
tend him, was ſo great, that there were reckoned 4 
hundred and twenty Lictors at his gate.  Belides Pom 
pey, there were ſeen there Q. Metellus Nepos, Pre 
conſul of Spain, Ap. Claudius, Proprætor of Sardinia 
and two hundred Senators. „ 
In the interview between Cæſar and Craſſus, and 
afterwards between him and Pompey, there was muct 
talk of Cicero. Craſſus, who had never loved bit 
incenſed Cæſar againſt him; and when Cwlar fan 
Pompey at. Lucus, he made ſtrong complaints d 


plain of this, while the thing paſſed, without doub 

3 he was not then in perfect amity with Czlat 

But when his treaty was concluded, he intereſted him 

ſelf in this quarrel; and meeting, in Sardinia, 

he = in before he went to Africa, Q. Cicero, hem 

he had made one of his Lieutenants, he ſpoke to him 
4 
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þ theſe terms: If you do not perſuade your bro. Gant. C. 


wu der to change his ſtile, I muſt complain to you of 
mull. the non- performance of thoſe promiſes for which 
you paſſed your word.” He called to mind the 
nembrance of what paſſed between them in the ne- 
tation for recalling Cicero, one of the conditions 
Kvhich was, that he ſhould never attack the acts of 
zar's Conſulſhip. He even pretended that Cæſar 
ll deſerved this acknowledgment from Cicero, to 
oſe return he had not only conſented, but even 
t his aſſiſtance, If your brother,“ added he in 
ee: concluſion, “ will not or cannot ſupport the in- 
ce eas of Cæſar, at leaſt let him not ſhew himſelf his 
temy. Pompey had this ſo much at heart, that, 
content with this ſtrong repreſentation, he dil- 
uched an expreſs to Cicero, earneſtly to pray him 
t to undertake any thing new againſt the territory 
Capua, till his return from Africa. 

Theſe complaints made a terrible impreſſion upon 
dero. He ſaw himſelf little agreeable to the Ariſ- 
cratical party, who, according to him, were ſtung 
th jealouſy, and who had been willing to recall him, 
were not pleaſed that he ſhould be re- eſtabliſhed 
ſucn ſplendor as to give them umbrage; Their 
ance with Clodius, his mortal enemy, entirely de- 
ned him from them. If therefore he could not 
erve the friendſhip of Pompey, he would have 
expoſed to new dangets with leſs ſuccour than 
had before. To pleaſe Pompey, it was quite ne- 
lary to be the friend of Cæſar. This he reſolved 
jon; and from that moment, to the great diſcon- 
nit of the zealous Republicans, he praiſed Cæſar, 
took his part on all occaſions. | 

He took care to juſtify himſelf upon this change, 
long and fine letter to Lentulus Spinther, who 
l ſhewed his ſurprize at it. He maintained, that 
cumſtances were altered; that the concert of the 


Miſted; that the Ariſtocratical principles, by which 


| governed themſelves under his Conſulſnip, and 
Yor. VIII. R under 


d men, ſo neceſſary to reſiſt the bad, no longer 


24 
R. 696. 
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A. R. Ege. under that of Spinther, were now hardly followed 
* any body. He added, that the principal authoriy 
the State was not invaded by villains, in which « 
they ought to have fought to the laſt extremity; | 
was in the hands of perſons greatly to be admire 
Pompey and Cæſar. And beſides this, he conclud 
that it is proper to conform to the times. F 
faid he“, „able politicians have never laid it do 
as a rule to attach themſelves invariably to the {a 
way of thinking. In navigation, the art teaches 
to yield to the ſtorm, when by this new manner 
working the ſhip, they cannot reach their port; 
if it may be done by the help of this change, 
would be folly to keep on with danger in the 
one had taken, without going into another that mig 
ſooner conduct one to the end propoſed. It is 
ſame with reſpect to the adminiſtration of, public 
fairs; and to reach the point we propoſe to ourſeh 
which is tranquillity accompanied by honour and 
nity, we ought not always to ſpeak the ſame 
guage, although we ought always to keep the f 
int in view.“ 
| Thus Cicero ſpoke to Lentulus, whom he ki 
| to be an enemy to the Triumviral power, and y 
he would have been glad to have ſatisfied with {pt 
ous reaſonings. But when he opened his heart to 
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ticus, no longer going about to put a gloſs upon * 
conduct, but in repreſenting that humiliatzon he dn 

Rted w 


in, it was with ſuch bitterneſs of grief, as could 
but move compaſſion. *©* How happy are you, 


ren, : 


7 Q 

Vi uu, c 

* Nunquam enim præſtantibus in Republici gubernandi wget. 
data eſt in una ſententià perpetua permanſio. Sed ut in 1¹mß malu 
tempeſtati obſequi artis eſt, etiamſi portum tenere non queas: Mere 
verd id poſſis mutati velificatione, ſtultum eſt eum tenere cum parat. 

- culo curſum quem ceperis, potius _— eo commutato, quo npune 
tandem pervenire : ſic quum omnibus in adminiſtranda Repolliicaluer 
ropoſitum eſſe debeat cum dignitate otium, non idem ſemper Mit e 
ed idem ſemper ſpectare debemus. Cic. ad Fam. I. 9. 1 epidag 
Tu quidem nullam habes propriam ſervitutem : commun ed 
eris nomine. Ego verd, qui, ſi loquor quod oportet, inſanus; . at vide 
, 121g 


The text is corrupted here, as Manucius has obſerved, The ſenſes 
no other than as I have expreſſed it in my verſion, 
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{rvitude, and of that which is common, you only 
have your ſhare with all others. As for myſelf, if I 
yote in the public affairs as J ovght, I am a madman 
that ſhould deſtroy myſelf; if I ſpeak as is convenient 


keep ſilent, I own my condition of oppreſſion and 
captivity. What therefore muſt be my grief ? It 
nuſt be what I really feel; and the ſenſe of it is fo 
much the more lively in me, as I cannot even give 
way to it, without ſeeming ungrateful ro Pompey, to 
whom I owe every thing What reſolution can I take? 
To draw myſelf out of my ſituation the beſt way I 
can, and praiſe thoſe to whom I am attached by ne- 
eflity ? I cannot do it; and I commend the poet * 
Philoxenus, who choſe rather to be ſent back again 
priſon than praiſe the verſes of the Tyrant, who 
had firſt put him there.” The paſſage was as follows: 

+Philoxenus ſhone in the Court of Dionyſius the 
Elder, by the glory of his poetry. The Tyrant, who 


opus eſt, ſervus exiſtimor ; fi taceo, oppreſſus & captus ; quo dolore 
fe debeo? Quo ſum ſcilicet : hoc etiam acriore, quòd ne Nes qui. 
dem poſſum, ut non ingratus videar.—Reliqui eſt, Z7a7r2y ux 
ra x40 pee. Non mehercule poſſum; & Philoxeno ignoſco, qui re- 
uct in carcerem maluit. Cic. ad Att. IV. 6. 

* This exaraple of the poet Philoxenus, is to be found in the An. 
ent Hiſtory; but for the ſake of thoſe who do not call it to mind, T 
ns willing not to omit it, and ſo much the leſs, as the lovers of La- 
tin cannot but be pleaſed that I give them here the ſame paſſage, re- 
kted with exquiſite grace by one of the moſt illuſtrious of my bre- 
wen, in a diſcourſe pronounced and made public many years ago. 
f Quum Philoxenus in aula Dionyſii floreret — poeſeos, tyranni 
Wu, cujus inficeta aliquot carmina minds probaverat, in Latomias 
prjectus eſt. Quippe ſuperbum quiddam ac tumidum eſt rex malus 
& malus potta. Poſtridie tamen multis multorum precibus eductus & 
cere & in gratiam receptus, ad cænam etiam vocatur. Splendebut 
pparatu jæto convivium, & liberalioribus poculis invitata hilaritas 
apune ſeſe efferebat. Ecce repentinum periculum & propoſit mors. 
icaluerat vino Dionyſius. Ergo ad delicias ſuas revolutus, ebullire 
pit verſiculos aliquot rancidulos, in quos ingenii male feracis omnes 
lepidas veneres ex induftrii contulerat. Hoc ipſe delicatiſlimà voce 
affectu tenerrimo dum propinat convivarum auribus, oper pretium 
at videre inter ceteros certamen miſeræ approbationis, areQos vul- 
u, anguidas cervices, defixos quaſi ſtupore oculos, nutus, geſtus, 


R 2 valued 


for my intereſt, I am a ſlave, that villifies myſelf; if 


608 
te to this faithful friend, in the honeſt but moderate &. R 696. 
condition in which you live]! You have no perſonal G * 
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A-R. 696. valued himfelf, though very unjuſtly, on the ſame u 
56, a 


poſition, Philoxenus was not afraid to diſappron 


name of the priſon of the Syracuſians; for nothing cu 


preſent death was offered to their ſight. Diompſo 


verſes, chuſing, to regale the company, the moſt 


lent, having ſnewn him ſome bad verſes of his com 


them, and, as a puniſhment for his freedom, x 
immediately ſent away to the quarries, which was 


equal the pride of a bad Prince, who is at the ſam 
time a bad poet. Nevertheleſs, at the requeſt of 
the Courtiers, who intereſted themſelves very wary 
in the misfortune of Philoxenus, Dionyſius ſer him: 
liberty the next day, reſtored him to his favour, 20 
even admitted him to his table. The repaſt v. 
ſumptuous, and joy, animated by chear, ſhewe 
itſelf in all the gueſts: when on a ſudden an unfon 
nate danger ferzed. them with a chilling dread, an 


warmed with wine, returned to the obje& of hi 
deareſt delight ; and with a tone of complaiſance 
an air of affection, began to recite a long train of hi 


quiſite morſels, in which his barren fecundity h 
laviſhed, without taſte and without genius, all th 
he took to be graces. At each verſe e pronounca 
all the gueſts were exhauſting themſelves. in enchm 
ums, and diſputed with one another the ſhame of: 
plauding him in the moſt extravagant manner. A 
tention was painted on all their faces, in their a 
'tudes, in their whole perſons ; their eyes were fixed 
their looks, their geſtures, their murmurs, their 
motions, all declared their raptures. All was adn 
ration, all was flattery. Philoxenus, but juſt 
from the weight of his fetters, ſaw all theſe tranſpo 


ſuſurros, arriſus, adulatione molliſſimà delibutos. Aderat vid 
deterſo ſquallore carceris Philoxenus, & inter calentes gratulati 
ceteros unus omnium prope frigidus obtorpuerat. A quo laudation 
aliquid elicere Dionyſius quum miſere cuperet, interrogavit quidu 
ſentiret. Ille Dionyſio nihil : fed ad cuſtodes, qui circumſtet 
converſus, * Vos vero,” inquit, © reducite me in Latomias.” Mo 
vel ipſi tyranno riſum improviſa feſtivitas ; & inviſæ alioquin hiben 
tis mucronem ipſa joci elegantia retudit. Oratio de legitima LA 
tione, à M. Carolo le Beau. 


wid 
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hout bearing any part in them; but an immoveable * 1 \ 
xRator of the ſcene, in the middle of fo many adu- <6. 
zors, he only preſerved a profound ſilence. Diony-- ” 
jus, who earneſtly deſired his ſuffrage, becauſe he 
ew the value of it, preſſed him to explain himſelf. 
hiloxenus, without anſwering him one word, addreſſed 
inſclf to the guards that were about the table, Let 
them carry me back,” ſaid he, to the quarries.” 
The fineſſe of this pleaſantry made the Tyrant him- 
A ſmile, who did not expect it; and the wit of it 
xk off the edge of that freedom, which of itſelf was 
ut too likely to have given offence. | b 
We . ſee Cicero in the condition of thoſe, - 
ho having ſuperior knowledge, have not courage: 
zough to make uſe of it. He could not blind him-- 
If with reſpe& to what was his duty, nor get the 
ener of himſelf enough to follow. it. He was in per- 
erual contradiction to himſelf, condemning all the 


fb eps he took, and yet drawn on by a timidity that he 
tea not overcome. Thus almoſt at the ſame time 
4 at he complained to Atticus, with the deepeſt grief, 


if the ſlavery under which he groaned, he voted in the 
ſenate in favour of him who was the principal cauſe 
Hit, that is to ſay, of Cæſar. 
For the Conſul Marcellinus, a very generous man,” 
nd full of the Republican ſpirit, ſeconded by his 
olegue, or at leaſt not finding an obſtacle in him, 
withſtanding the ties that united Marcius to Cæſar; 
larcellinus, I ſay, had propoſed to the Senate to de- 
derate on the departments that ſhould be agreed on 
appoint for the Conſuls; and the choice was to 
urn upon the four provinces, that is to ſay, the two 
wls, Ciſalpine and Tranſalpine, held together by 
klar, but which till then had always been two ſepa- 
ae governments: Macedonia poſſeſſed by Piſo, and 
na by Gabinius. He gave his advice for taking 
way the two Gauls from Cæſar; and would at molt - 
ve but left him one of them. Cicero, in a diſcourſe 
lich we have under the title de Provinciis Con ſulari dug, 
flutes theſe ſentiments. He would have Cælar main- 
R 3 tained 
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tained in the adminiſtration of both the Gauls; that hi”? 
to ſay, that thoſe forces ſhould be left in his hands, Ml... « 
which he wanted to ſubdue both the Senate and the hon 
Commonwealth. 


He ſupported his advice by prodigious encomium 
on Cæſar's exploits, which in truth could not be ſuſ 
ficiently praiſed. I ſhall relate here only one paſſage 
extremely fine. Nature“, ſays he, has given the 
Alps for the rampart of Italy; and it is a ſpecial be 
nefit of Providence to our City. If that fierce an 
innumerable nation of the Gauls had had a free en 
trance into the countries we inhabit, Rome couldine 
ver have become the ſeat of univerſal Empire. But 
now we might conſent, without fear, that the Alp 
might lower their ſummits, and put themſelves 0 


the level with our plains. For beyond the mountim p 
to the Ocean, there is nothing that can give any dion; 
turbance to Italy.” | : lefire 


The advice of Cicero was followed, to his great 
gret. Nobody would have been better pleaſed, if 
had been poſſible for the Senate to have taken a co 
trary reſolution. | 

It would at leaſt have been ſome conſolation to hi 
if they had recalled Piſo and Gabinius, his declare 
enemies, with whom he kept no meaſures. His de 
ſires herein were juſt ; it was not only to ſatisfy hi 
revenge, but the {res of the Commonwealth required 
that men ſo perfectly vicious ſhould be deprived! 
the power they had procured only by their guilt 
and which they made uſe of only to commit irel 
crimes. 

Piſo in particular could atone for his vices by 
one virtue. Cruel to his friends, and cowardly again 
his enemies, he had ſucceeded fo ill in ſome |: 


. 
of 


* Alpibus Italiam munierat ante natura, non fine aliquo divinos 
mine. Nam fi ille aditus Gallorum immanitati multitudinique pan 
iſſet, nunquam hæc urbs ſummo imperio domicilium ac ſedem pre 

| buifſet. Que jam licet confidant. Nihil eſt enim ultra illam alt 
dinem moutium uſque ad oceanum, quod fit Italiz pertim 
Cic. de Prov. Conl. n. 34. 
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virs he had improperly attempted againſt the barba- A. R. 667 
wus nations, neighbours to Macedonia, that he dared — 
not even write to Rome to demand the moſt common | 
honours. | | 
Gabinius, given up to his vices, had at leaſt cou- 
e. We ſhall have occaſion to give an account of 
ls ſucceſſes elſewhere. But he was ſo decried, and 
þ hated, that having wrote to the Senate. to demand Cic. .q Q. 
the honour of the ſupplications or thankſgivings to Fr. II. 8. 
the Gods, it was refuſed him; of this there is but one 
ingle example * of the like in all the Roman Hiſ- 
pry. It was a great pleaſure to Cicero, that this 
front was put upon his enemy in his ablence ; for 
te was not in Rome when the Senate treated Gabi- 
nus fo ignominiouſly. | 
t is very probable that the Senate would alſo have 
diſplaced him, if they had had it in their power; but 
Pompey openly protected his creature. Thus the in pic. 
tfires of Cicero were but half accompiiſhed. Piſo n. 88. 
only was obliged to quit his government, and. return 
bv Rome the year following. Gabinius kept his com- 
mand ſtill-another year, 
In all the reft of the movements in the year we are 
won, which were very ſharp, Cicero appeared no 
more, He had too much modeſty to ſupport the vio- 
ent enterprizes of Pompey, of which we are going 
w give an account, and too much weakneſs to oppoſe: 
them, The bar employed him - chiefly, and gave 
lim one part of that reputation which he loſt in 
other places. I have already ſpoken of his pleadings 
for Sextius, whoſe ſervices had contributed to his be- 
ng recalled from his exile, and for Cælius, a young 
man of great hopes, if he had had ſufficient talents, 
ad that good conduct which was yet more neceſſary. 
Cicero this year ftill defended L. Cornelius Balbus, 
mth whom they conteſted the quality of Roman citi- 
zen, which he held from Pompey, being born at 


* This one example is that of Albucius, of which mention is 
Fade in a preceding Volume. | 
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Put. cral. Pompey and Craſſus had agreed with Cæſar, ac. 
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A;R.696. Cadiz in Spain, He pleaded his eauſe with. Criſſy H. 


55 \ 36. Fa 


& Cat. 


Dio. I.. 


xxxix. 


their Project, not doubting but they ſhould meet 


and even with Pompey himſelf; and the laſt is praiſe 
in an oration of Cicero's in the moſt magnificent 
manner in the world. But if I ſhould dwell upon 
this, I fear I ſhould wander too far from my ſubject 


cording to what I have related, to demand the Con- 
ſulſhip. They for a long time, made a Myſtery « 


with great oppoſition. It was therefore at firſt us. 
known to the Public. Only it was thought, that it 
could be for no good deſign, that they were thus fee 
concerted, together. With the views of better con- 
cealing their play, they even let the time paſs p Sn: 
ſcribed by the law to put themſelves in num put. 
ber of the Candidates. Their ſcheme was to let d il t 
year be run out without an election, that Marcellus tir 
might have time to go out of his office. This Co Aſe 


ſul had ſhewn himſelf ſo zealous and intrepid a ore 


fender of the public liberty, and ſo warm an-eneny 
to the triumviral league, that they could not hope 9 
get themſelves named for Conſuls in the Aﬀembies 
where he preſided. His Collegue Marcius would hare 
followed the ſame ſteps, if he had not been too ealy, 
and little capable of himſelf to form a ſtrong Reſolv- 
fon : But he had Cato for his Son-in Ia; and Cato, 
reſpected by Marcellinus for his virtue, beloved by 
Marcius in conſequence of fo ſtrict an alliance, govett- 
ed in ſome ſort all the Conſulſhip. 24 
There was no way to hinder the Elections, but the 
oppoſition of ſome Tribune. For this C. Cato wa 
very ready to offer his miniſtry to Pompey and Craſſus. 


This young raſh man had at firſt taken the ſide again eric 


Pompey, as we have ſeen in the affair of re-eſtablilh-WE mor 
ing Ptolomy Auletes. He afterwards propoſed a h men 
to recall Lentulus Spinther, and take from him 0 lng 
government of Cilicia. He would alſo have got 10! 

others to have paſſed, the purport of which are I 
preciſely known to us; but which very much dr 


pleaſed the defenders of the Ariſtocracy. * 
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us ſtopped him quite ſhort, by not leaving one day A. C. 696%. | 
de eoivglls the 2 The W | | 
means he employed was very likely'to convert all the 9 
bays into holidays on which theſe Aſſemblies could be: 
awfully held. This conteſt between Marcellinus and 
C. Cato, diſpoſed the latter to enter into the deſigns: 
of the Triumvirs; and ſupported, as it ſeems, by two- 
of his Collegues Procilius and Suffenus, he turned By 
he tables upon the Conſul, by oppoſing every Aſ- - 
kmbly wherein the election of Magiſtrates was to be 
ropoſed. Pa DOI, I2 © WW 07 "i 
— thing remained ſuſpended, and undoubtedly: - 
nen began to ſee to what theſe delays tended. ' The 
Fenate, on the propoſition of the Conſul Marcellinus,” 
put on mourning as in à time of public calamity, and 
| the members of that auguſt body, the Conſul at 
their head, came and preſented themſelves before the 
Aſſembly of the People, with every mark of profound 
ſorrow, to endeavour to move the multitude, and to 
overcome the obſtinacy of the Tribunes. All this ſo-— 
emnity had no effect. The Tribunes, without dread- 
ing the indignation that ſuch a ſpectacle might excite: 
wainſt them, continued inflexible; and Marcellinus 
having vehemently inveighed againſt the enormous 
power of Pompey, who would bring the Common 
wealth into ſlavery, the People anſwered his diſcourſe 
by fruitleſs acclamations, © Shew, by your cries *,”” 
ad the Conſul to them, © ſhew your ſentiments, whilſt 
et you may; ere long you will not have even this 
Faberty, 25 LE x | S | anne 

It was worthy of Clodius to inſult the affliction of 
the Senate, This madman, after the Senators, with 
grief and confuſion, were returned to the palace, 
mounted the Tribunal of Harangues, with the orna-- 
ments of his office, for he was Edile, and being wil- 
ing to regain the affection of Pompey, whom he had 


Acclamate, Quirites, acclamate, dum licet, Jam enim vobis 
Mpune facere non licebit. VAL, Max. vi. 2,. 
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s all the ſervices J have done thee. Thou ough 
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n 2 then, he declaimed againſt Marcellinus, and agangif * 


the other zealous Republicans, whoſe. intereſts he ha 
for the ſame time affected to ſupport, . Not content 
with -abuſing the abſent; Senate, he was deſirous of 
giving them proofs of his rage, by preſenting himſel 
at the gates of the palace; where he was repulſed 
and in an inſtant a body of horſemen, having fu. 
rounded. him, he was going to be cut: In pieces, if 
the People had not roſe 1n his favour, and threatened 
to ſet fire to the palace where the Senate was. a. 
In the midſt of all theſe terrible diſorders, Pompey" * 
appeared quite tranquil, as if the affair did KA 

to him, and did not diſcover himſelf. Marcelling 8" 
undertook either to unmaſk him, or perhaps even to 
make him abandon, through ſhame, a, project which 
put all the city in combuſtion. - He therefore inter. 
gated him in full Senate upon his intentions, andi de: 
manded to know if he had thoughts to put him” " 
among the candidates for the Conſulſhip ꝰ Pompey 

muſt not have attended to/ the queſtion, for; his an- 

ſwer was very bad. He ſaid, per he might de. 

mand the Conſulſhip, perhaps he might not. The 

Conſul inſiſted ann it; and would have a more pre: 0 
Ciſe anſwer. ** I ſhould have no need of the Conlul- t 
ſhip,” replied Pompey, © if I conſidered only the good worth 
Citizens; but the bad and the turbulent put, me uma 
< der the neceſſity of deſiring it.” This language ſeemed ceding 
arrogant, and diſpleaſed. Craſſus, interrogated. upon bunes 
the ſame, anſwered more modeſtly, that he, ſhould lt 
demand the Conſulſhip if the neceſſities of the Com elf 
monwealth ſeemed to exact it. Marceltinys fell emble 
Pompey in his uſual way, and drew. u piltrat 
anſwer that was rude and inſolent. Thou makelt hom 


a very bad acknowledgment,” ſaid Pompey, * 0 5 d; 
ther, 


Conſu! 


The 
18 the co 


* to remember, that through my means from a mute 


thou art become eloquent; and from a ſtarveling 
AIR « art 
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+ art, wont to get drunk every daf. e Kol 
ne this paſſage, as it very much ſerves to be pre- 2 5 
erved of itſelf, but to ſhew how little decency the 
great men of Rome obſerved when they contended 
with one another. The invectives which aſtoniſh, 
ud often ſhogk us in the diſcourſes of Cicero againſt [ 
is enemies, was the ſtile of their quarrels, 

From this day the Conſul and the Senate diſcou- 
aged, did not any more attempt a vain reſiſtance. | 
Thoſe who had aſpired at the Conſulſhip deliſted, 
nd Pompey remained maſter of the field of battle; 
ut with all the ſigns of an univerſal conſternation. | 
Ja the Aſſemblies. of the Senate, in the-publick cere- 
nonies of religton, where the Magiſtrates were to 
fiſt, there reigned in all a ſorrowful ſalitude. 

They fought no more becauſe they were overpower- 
ed; but it was plainly to be ſeen how much the op- 
xeflion and the oppreſſors were deteſted. Thus ago 
the remainder of the year. 


THE INTERREGNUM 


OMPEY and Craſſus having brought affairs to A dog 
the point they wiſhed, did not blufh at their un- a 
worthy victory; but chought, on the contrary, how 
w make the moſt of it. On the laſt day of the pre- 
eding December all the Magiſtrates, EXCEPT the Tri . 
bunes of the People, went out of their employments. 
It was the cuſtom when the Commonwealth found 
elf thus without a Chief, for the Patricians to aſ- 
ſemble together, and chooſe among themſelves a Ma- 
vitrate, whoſe authority was to laſt for frve days, and 
whom they called an Interrex. Ar the end of theſe 
five days, they gave him a Succeſſor, and then ano- 
ther, till the election of the Conſuls. As foon as the 
Conſuls were named, they were in poſſeſſion of the 


The original term is yet fronger ; and means the vomiting, which 
1s the conſequence of intemperance and drunkennefs. 


Govern- 


* 


* 
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AR. 697. Government, and preſided at the elections of the other 


Magiſtrates, Prætors, Zdiles, Quzſtors. Pompey 
and Craſſus then made their declaration to the Interrex, 
that they ſhould demand the Conſulſhiðß. 


I have faid that the other candidates deſiſted; bit 


L. Domitius muſt be excepted, who withour- fearing 
theſe redoubtable rivals, or even the new. reinforce. 
ment of Cæſar's ſoldiers, who had been ſent for to 
ſupport them, dared enter the lifts againſt them, and 
maintained the fight to the laſt. He piqued himſelf 
upon his conſtancy, and moreover was greatly en- 
couraged by Cato, whole ſiſter Porcia, both by father 
and mother, he had married. Cato made it a point to 

uſh on his enterprize, by repreſenting to him, that 
be ated here not only in purſuit of the Conſulſhip 
but of the hberty of the Romans, This generous 
reſolution drew to Domitius the favour of all 
Citizens, and even of thoſe whoſe views, without be- 
ing much elevated or very extenſive, were neverthelck 


juſt and honeſt. They aſked one another with ſur 


— 4 « What need Pompey and Craſſus had for : 
econd Conſulſhip? Why muſt they be once "again 
Conſuls together? Is there then no other Citizen 
worthy to be the Collegue of Pompey. or Craſſus ?” 
Beſides thoſe who declared themſelves thus in dif 
courſe, it was hoped, that there were many other 
who kept ſilence, that would favour Domitius when 
the time of election came. The ſuffrages were given 
by ballot, and this ſecret way was the moſt proper to 
embolden thoſe who did not dare to ſhew openly what 
they thought. | 4 

| Pompey and Craſſus were really afraid ; and, to de- 
liver themſelves from all uncertainty of ſucceſs, they 
had recourſe to violence. When Domitius, accom: 
panied by Cato, went before day to the Campus Mar: 
tius to ſolicit votes, he fell into an ambuſcade, pre- 


| aug by his rivals. The ſlave who carried the flam- 


eau before him was killed, and Cato wounded in the 

arm. Nevertheleſs this intrepid man, who never feat- 

ed any danger, was determined- not to yield, m — 
0 
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EEE 
more pru ro any 
2 further, but retired into his houſe.” It was by this 
rain of violences and intrigues, that Pompey and 
Craſſus obtained the ſecond Conſulſhip, the conſe- 


by which they acquired it were odious. 


Cx. Pourzlus M:cnus II. 
M. Licixrus Ceassus II. 


The firſt care that neceſſarily employed the new 


According to order they were to begin with the elec- 
tion of Prætors. This was an affair of no little dif- 
fculty to them; but they ſucceeded in it acrording 
to cuſtom, by trampling under foot law, juſtice, and 
ſhame. : | 

Cato, whom nothing awed when the defence of 
the common cauſe was in queſtion, not having been 
able to ſucceed in making Domitius Conſul, demand- 
ed himſelf the — that this employment 
might ſerve him as a place of arms againſt the Con- 
ſuls, and that he might not be obliged as a private 
man only to reſiſt the ſovereign Magiſtrates. The 
Conſuls did not doubt but that the Prætorſhip, in the 
hands of Cato, would become a rival to the Conſulate, 
and therefore they reſolved to drive him from it at 
what price ſoever it might be. Canvaſſing the moſt 
outrageous arid the moſt ſhameful, diſtributions of 
1. voney made openly to purchaſe votes, were all ways 
that ſeemed good to them. And to aſſure thoſe of 


if impunity who got to be named by theſe unworthy 
=, artifices, they cauſed the Senate to order that the 


wy Pretors appointed ſhould immediately enter upon 
their office, without having any regard to the advice 
the of a great number of Senators, who would have had 


"253 
dorted Domitius to fight it out with his laſt breath A. R. (. 


Aut. C. 
$$» 


quences of which could not but be fatal, as the means 


Conſuls, was that of creating the other Magiſtrates. 


ar. en interval of ſixty days between the time of their be- 


ung named, and their taking poſſeſſion, that in that 
ted 5 | ſpace 
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A. R. 6h. ſpace thoſe who ſhould be found culpable of cany; 
_ pow be accuſed. , Furniſhed Nth this decree 
placed in the rank of candidates thoſe who wen 
their friends and their creatures, and in favour 0 

whom they openly ſollicited. , | Wy 
The virtue alone of Cato, deſtitute of all othe 
| ſupport than that which he found within himſelf, ye 
triumphed over all the intrigues of the powerful; anc 
the citizens were aſhamed to ſell their Tuffrages to th 
excluſion of him, when they ſhould haye bought ſuc 
a Prætor with his weight in gold. Thus the fir 
century who gave their voices named Cato for Prztor 
| Pompey had then recourſe to the baſeſt and moſt vn 
worthy of all reſources, a mean and ſhameful lie ; fo 


he ſaid he had heard a clap of thunder, which neceſi der 
ſarily broke up the Aſſembly. He and his Collegu pe. 
afterwards redoubled their ſolicitations and their l + 
geſſes, they filled the * Martius with armed pre 
men, and ſucceeded at laſt in getting preferred i G 
Cic.in Cato one Vatinius, who was the ſhame and outcaſt o v 


= un. 36, Rome, ſoyereignly deſpiſed even by thoſe to who! 
he was uſeful, and who put him in the place. 


It is reported, that the citizens who had thus pro- Co 
ſtituted their voices, fled away for ſhame, and went ma 
to hide themſelves. Others aſſembled about Cato the 

who, always the ſame, aſcended the Tribunal of HW che 


rangues, and as if he had been inſpired from abort, 
ſays Plutarch, he foretold all the ills that were to fo op 
low, making thoſe who heard him ſenſible, how ne- Tr 
ceſſary it was to reſiſt the Conſuls who feared to have (hy 
Cato for Prætor. He was afterwards conducted back ven 
in to his houſe, with a train more numerous tha ha 
all the reſt who had been named to the Pretorſhp 
put together. 7; 
The Aſſemblies for the election of Ædiles afforded 
a ſcene yet more terrible. Some men were (lain ſo 
near Pompey that their blood was ſpilt upon his robe; WW pr 
and as it was impoſſible for him to quit the Aſſembly, Bl 2g 
of which he was preſident, he cauſed another robe to be 
be brought from his houſe, and ſent home that which WI |, 


Wai 
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12s bloody. This robe was ſuewn to Julia his wife, A. 


who loved him tenderly, for Pompey was a good hu 
band, and his conduct, very different, in this — 
from that of Cæſar, had nothing in it of thoſe irregu · 
larities which were then ſo common in Rome. This 
young lady was extremely frightened to ſee the robe 
of her huſband all ſtained with blood, and as ſhe was 
big with child, the conſequence of her fright was very 
dangerous. She miſcarried, and did not recover = 
with much difficulty. 

When all the Magiſtrates were choſen, this Conſuls 
went about to gather the fruits of the violences and 
injuſtices they had committed. They affected on this 
occaſion a falſe moderation and an hypocritical ſilence, 
demanding nothing for themſelves either from the 
People or the Senate. Their diſpoſitions were never- 
theleſs made. They deſtinated for themſelves the 
Provinces of Syria, from whence it was time to recall 
Gabinius, and of Spain, where Metellus Nepos made 
war with ſo little glory#and ſo little ſucceſs. The 
Tribune Trebonius, whom they had gained over to 
them, therefore propoſed a law which aſſigned to the 


Conſuls thoſe Governments for five years, with as 


many troops as they ſhould judge proper, and with 
the power of making war and peace according ta to 
their own wills. 

It may well be ſuppoſed that Cato did not fail to 
oppoſe this law. He was even ſupported by two 
Tribunes, Ateius Capito and Aquillius Gallus. I 
ſhall not enter into a detail of the quarrel, which was 
very ſharp, but which too much reſembled thoſe I 
have already deſcribed. I ſhall content myſelf with 
laying, that Cato, after all the efforts of a conſtancy 
equally obſtinate and fruitleſs, was ſeized by the ſer- 
jeants of Trebonius, who not being able any other 
way to get rid of him, ordered him to be carried to 
priſon ; "but as on the way thither he continued talking 
againſt the law, and was liſtened to by a great num- 
ber of perſons who followed him, Trebonius feared 
the conſequence of his undertaking, and cauſed him 
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to be releaſed. The buſineſs of the law could not be 


determined that day, and was put off to the next; 


The Tribune Gallus, who thought that if he wait. 
ed till the morning, he ſhould find all the avenues 
to the place guarded, ſo that it would not be poſſible 
for him to get in, reſolved to ſhut himſelf up, and 

s the night in the place where the Senate was af. 
ſembled. He hoped, by this precaution, to ger'poſ. 
ſeſſion, before his adverſaries, of the Roſtra, = 
were juſt by. Trebonius had notice of his deſign, 
and placed guards at all the gates of the Senate. 
Houſe : Thus Gallus was kept as it were impriſoned 
for a long time; and when he eſcaped at laſt, by 
forcing his paſſage, he received many wounds, which 
was all he got by his obſtinate reſiſtance. If a Tri- 
bune, whoſe perſon was ſacred, was ſo cruelly treated, 
it is eaſy to believe that the other opponents were not 
more ſpared. Some were wounded, others killed; 
and Craſſus himſelf, to filence a Senator, named I. 
Annalis, who reſiſted the law, gave him ſuch a bloy 
in the face with his fiſt, as made him all bloody, 
And thus the law paſſed. of 

It remained then to ſatisfy the engagements made 
with Cæſar. Pompey took upon himſelf to propoſe 
a law to continue him in the governments of the 
Gauls and Illyria for the ſpace of five years; that is 
to ſay, to give a mortal wound to his own to 
his glory, and even to his ſafety and his life. Fot 
this continuance gave Cæſar time to gain ſuch deep 
root, that it was not poſſible to ſhake him, ande 
was of neceſſity either to ſubmit to his laws, or make 
war with him. The blindneſs of Pompey was 6 
much the more ſurprizing, as all endeavours had been 
uſed to open his eyes. 

Cato did not take the ſame method to reſiſt this 
law as he had employed againſt the preceding one. 
Inſtead of addreſſing himſelf to the People, he turn. 


ed towards Pompey. * You do not think of it, faid 


& he, but you are giving yourſelf a maſter. When 


« you have received the yoke, and begin to feel the 
| | « weight 
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« weight of it, being neither able to ſhake it off, or A. K. 597. 
« bear it, you will fall with your burden on the Com- 9 72 5 
« monwealth z and you will then remember, though 
« too late, the advice of Cato, wherein you might 
« find your own perſonal intereſt, as well as that of 
« juſtice, of the laws and of virtue.“ Cicero talked 
in the ſame language to Pompey in private : But 
neither the lively remonſtrances of the one, nor the 
ſoft inſinuations of the other, could diſſolve the charm 
with which he was bewitched. He thought his power 
ſuperior to all events, and perſuaded himſelf that 
Cæſar would always ftand in need of him. 

[ know not whether the Conſuls were willing to 
repair the injury done their reputation, by ſo. many 
megular and violent enterprizes; but they applied 
themſelves to reform ſeveral abuſes of the new laws. 
Very unhappily the perſons of the Reformers agreed 
but little with their deſigns. FT, 
Corruptions were very great in matters of judgment. 
Pompey, to remedy this, introduced ſome alterations 
nthe choice of Judges, and ordered that they ſhould 
te taken from the richeſt citizens. Very likely, as 
frenſhemius obſerves, it was ſuppoſed, that poverty 
had been the occaſion of ſome Judges ſuffering them- 
klves to be gained by preſents : but, adds the ſame 
witer, could the love and reſpe&t of juſtice be more 
apeted from thoſe who were become rich by all ſorts 
if crimes ? | 
What would become of the Legiſlators themſelves, Suppl. to 
they were to be judged by the laws? A young man _ Wes 
If an illuſtrious name, about this time, made Pompey vil. Max. 
enlible of this, with great freedom. Valerius Maxi- VI. 2. 
vs, who relates the fact, does not give us the pre- 
le date of it. This young man, who was named 
. Piſo, accuſed one Manflius Criſpus, notoriouſly 
d evidently criminal, but protected by Pompey. 
lo, ſeeing that the criminal was like to eſcape, fell 
pon his protector, and ſharply reproached him. 

' Why do you not accuſe me myſelf then?“ ſaid 
ompey to him, Piſo replied, ** Give good ſecurity 

Vor. VIII. £21 1 
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5 5h « to the Commonwealth, that * you will not exci 
? 35. a civil war if I accule you, and I will proſecute pom 
ö « condemnation, even before that of Manilius.“ 
Nobody had practiſed canvaſſing in a manner more 
open, more impudently, and more. criminally, in a 
its circumſtances, than Pompey and Craſſus. T 
had, nevertheleſs, the effrontery to renew the lay 
againfl that abuſe, and to add to them new penaltie 
more rigorous than thoſe which were thought ſuf 
| cient till then, 1 3 
They alſo prepared to retrench, by ſevere rule 
the luxury of the table; and this perhaps was th 
kind of reformation which was the leaſt incident ft 
them to undertake, for neither of them was pompo 
or yoluptuous in their domeſtic expences. Diyerl 
laws had been for a long time begun again the pn 
of this evil: and beſides that which is ſpokene 
in a former part of this work, Sylla, during his Di 
tatorſhip, and Lepidus, who was Conſul in the ye 
of Sylla's death, had cauſed new ones to pals. ] 
the taſte of pleaſure, increaſing. with opulence, h 
forced theſe weak fences. The firſt citizens of th 
Commonwealth, and even thoſe who piqued then 
ſelves on the moſt pure and ardent zeal for liber 
gave into an intolerable luxury, and trod all ſump 
tuary laws under foot. g 
More than that. In the feaſts on account of pub 
lick ceremonies, where they were obliged to keep 
the letter of the law, delicacy and gluttony found 
way to make amends by art for any thing that 
denied them. This Cicero ſhews us in a letter, when 
in he ingenuouſly and agreeably relates what happtl 
ed to him, at a feaſt given by Lentulus Spinther, « 
the promotion of his ſon to the dignity of Auf 
&© The ſumptuary laws +, ſays he, which ought | 
| introdut 
utulu 
olilter 


EA mal 
Wm, V. 


* Da prædes Reipublicæ, te, fi poſtulatus fueris, civile bellum! 
— etiam de tuo priùs — de Manilii capite in cond 
judices mittam. VAL. Max. 1 

+ Lex ſumptuaria, que videtur Mer attuliſſe, ea mihi fraudi fu 
Nam dum volunt iti lauti terra nata, quæ lege excepta ſunt, in bos 
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„ Witroduce frugality, have done me a very g injury. A. R. % 
2 For as theſe be In other fall <a Al. 2 
ea a full liberty, with reſpe& to pulſe, and all the 
mtives of the garden, our voluptuaries fo delicately 
mrepared their muſhrooms, roots, and all forts of 
kerbs, that there was never any thing in the world 
b agreeable. I was taken in by them at the feaſt of 
Lentulus; and my intemperance has been puniſhed 
by an indiſpoſition that continued upon me for above 
ix days. Thus I, who can with 'eaſe abſtain from 
oyſters and lampreys, have been deceived by beet- 
wot and mallows. But I am well cautioned; and 1 
hall take cage of myſelf another time.“ 

Perhaps what animared this zeal of the Conſuls 
for frugality, was that taſte for luxury and pleaſures 
that their principal adverſaries had, that is to ſay, the 
chiefs of the Ariſtocratical party. Hortenſius did not 
conceal it; but took upon him boldly to defend that 
exceſs, which the others would have baniſhed, by co- 
puring it with the fine names of the magnificence and 
obleneſs that were agreeable to the grandeur of the 
Commonwealth. He would fain have intereſted the 
onſuls in his cauſe, by praiſing them for the honour- 
able manner in which they lived, and ſupported their 
rank, This diſcourſe of Hortenſius, applauded, with- 
ut doubt, by many of the firſt Senators, deſtroyed 
he project of the Reformation, which it is very likely 
Pompey and Craſſus had not much at heart. 

With this pretended ſeverity that they were pleaſed Plut. 
d affect, Pompey, this ſame year, made a great Dio. 
reach in the antient diſcipline, by the conſtruction 
nd dedication of a'ftrong and permanent theatre. 

lll that time, there had never been any theatres built 
Rome, to continue for any longer time than while 
e ſpectacles laſted that were to be repreſented in 


madducere, fungos, heluellas, herbas omnes ita condiunt, ut nihil 
fit eſſe ſuavius. In eas quum incidiſſem in cezni Augurali apud 

itulum, tanta me 4 arripuit, ut hodie primum videar cæpiſſe 
mliſtere, Ita ego, qui me oftreis & murænis facile abſtinebam, a beta 


T5 deceptus tum. Poſt hac igitur erimys cautiones. Cic. ad 
l, . 26, by 
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A:R.697. them, It has been related in another place, how M 
ö 8 Cenſors, having had the ſame deſign which Pomy Em. 
Book executed, had been ſtopped by a Senatuſconſultun 5 , 
XXVI made upon the repreſentations of Naſica. The edi ö A; 
fice already begun, was not only interrupted but def... 
moliſhed. | e % 7 
Although the manners of the Romans were mud: * 
altered in the time we are ſpeaking of, yet it was ng 1 [ 
poſlible but that ſuch a novelty ſhquld be blamed II c, 
many people. Pompey was ſenſible of it; and d * 
make his theatre paſs the more eaſily, he joined i ut 
_— . a temple to the honour of Venus the Victorious, * 
"© did not ſo much as name the theatre in the ordinane 7 
by which he invited the people to the dedication of ui ;1 
magnificent work: He ſpoke only of the temple off «. - 
Venus, © to which, ſaid he, we have added ſtairs . .. 
« ſerve the citizens for ſeats, in the repreſentation ¶ Mr 
the ſpectacles.“ | * 
plin. This theatre was extremely large, ſince it could con 
vi. 15. tain forty thouſand ſouls. The expence of ſuch . 
edifice mult have been enormous; and it is very fu bp 
prizing, that a private perſon could bear it withe . 
incommoding himſelf. The ſurprize will till i 
creaſe, if it be true, as Dio reports, that it was u 
Pompey that defrayed it, but Demetrius his freed 
man, of whom we have already had occaſion to ff 
and who was richer than himſelf. 2 — 
The work was not entirely finiſhed, and in a con tro 
dition to receive an inſcription on the frontiſpiece, dre 
A. Gell, under the third Conſulſhip of Pompey. It was tai 
X. 1. 


that Pompey, puzzled to know how it ought to Mut 
expreſſed that he was Conſul for the third time, at 
doubting whether it ſhould be put ConsvL TzaTiv i. 
or TERTIoO, conſulted Cicero, who ſeeing men of a 
lity divided in their opinions, eluded the difficulty, ery, 
adviſing Pompey to leave the word, that was to exp 
the number, imperfe&, and to write it only with 
firſt four letters and a point, TER T. This ws! 
puſh the ſcruple very far. But in Cicero's leaving 
matter undecided, there was more management #1 


perſ 


is N . | 
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rſons than doubt about the thing. He was not 4-R.697 

villing to give offence to either party, who had given . 

their opinion about this expreſſion. W 
Although the laſt hand was not put to the build- 

ng of the theatre and temple till Pompey was Conſul 

the third time, yet it is certain he made the dedica- 

ton of it during his ſecond Conſulſhip. He gave to 

the People, on this occaſion, magnificent games of 

il ſorts, plays, combats of the. wreſtlers and gladia- 

rs in the circus, hunting of lions and elephants : 

But the magnificence of them choaked all taſte; and Cc. ad 

cero, who aſſiſted at theſe games, gives a deſcripʒ᷑-' 

jon of them, or rather a criticiſm, in a manner worth 
the ſpectacle. | 

The preparation for our games was ſuperb, ſays 

e, writing to a friend; but I very much doubt whe- 

ter they would have given you any great pleaſure. 

the firſt place, we have ſeen actors appearing again 

don the ſtage, to do honour to Pompey, who would 

we done well for their own honour to have retired, 

bp, ſo famous in tragedy, played in ſuch a man- 
that there was not one of the ſpectators who 

wid not very willingly have diſmiſſed him: In going 

out to make a ſpeech his voice entirely failed him. 

bat ſhall I fay of the reſt ? You have often ſeen the 

ays, but theſe were not ſo agreeable as what were 

mmonly acted, for the prodigious pomp of them 

lroyed their elegance. To what purpoſe were ſix 

red mules brought upon the ſtage in the repre- 

mation of the tragedy of Clytemneſtra ? or three 

duſand vaſes in that of the Trojan Horſe ? All this 

enough to glut the curioſity, and.draw the admi- 

don of the vulgar, but could give no ſatisfaction 

men of taſte. As to the low farces that were given 

fwwards, you have no reaſon to regret them, ſince . 
may fee a copy of them in the Aſſemblies of the 

ae. The combats of the wreſtlers were, by the pio. 

leſion of Pompey himſelf, money thrown away. 

le chaces, which were given two and two, ten in 

© days, were, it muſt be allowed, magnificent. 
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A. R. 697, Five hundred lions and eighteer? elephants, had: where 


n . 


the ſuppoſition that this animal has underſtand 
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withal to aſtoniſh. But what pleaſure: could it he to 
man of wit to ſee a little weak fellow torn in pieces h 
a large vigorous beaſt, or a fine beaſt pierced with 
ſpear? On the laſt day the elephants appeared, whid 
cauſed great admiration in the multitude, but no pls 
ſure. Even the populace were touched with pity, i 


and a kind of faciety with man.“ 1 
Pompey was but ill repayed for the prodigious pi 


and expences he had been at, if many of the ſpecuſ 7 

tors thought like Cicero; but he was ſufficiently N re 

warded by the eſteem of ſfots. _ . ; aſl 

Sen. de As to what relates to the elephants, I ſhall add ts 
3 Vi- the recital of Cicero, firſt that the men *. whom de 
Plin, vil. Cauſed to fight with them, were either criminals cgi. 
7. demned to death, or Africans accuſtomed to defei ¶ Pom 
themſelves againſt theſe animals, and even to tue x 

and conquer them. This circumſtance much din de a 

niſhes the idea of cruelty which would otherwiſe M br fl. 

tend this ſpectacle. f tt fo 

In the ſecond place, what Cicero ſays in one worde enan 

the compaſſion of the People for the elephants, Plea: 
explains it to us more circumſtantially. They bt la ke 

came furious at firſt, when they felt themſcluy... th 
wounded, and joining together endeavoured: to Mrhbe f 

out of the area, and break the bars of iron that ill +4.r, 

cloſed them, which occaſioned a great deal of den qui 

and a great tumult in the aſſembly. However, Mori 


ſpectacle that Pompey gave them, deteſted hum i 


barriers reſiſting them, and the elephants notable! 
fave themſelves, ſent forth lamentable . cries, at 
ſeemed to aſſume an air of ſupplication to beſerd 
their lives. This ſight ſenſibly moved the Ped 
who, far from applauding the magnificence of d 


his cruelty, and loaded him with imprecations. 
There is nothing in this recital that to me ſeems ll 
probable. It is not ſo with reſpect to what Dio a0 


* Without doubt they made the ſamg choice of tho who wen 
fight with the lions. | 0 


| 
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that the elephants lifted their trunks to heaven, de- k. 697+ 
nanding juſtice againſt choſe who had brought them 2 ; 
n Rome, deceiving them by falſe oaths. For it is my 
aid, theſe are the words of the hiſtorian, that they 
tad not embarked but upon the promiſe given them 
by their conduCtors upon oath, that they ſhould come 
t no harm. It is not improbable that ſuch a report 
night be ſpread, and even find credit among the Peo- 
ple of Rome; but for a writer to put it in his hiſtory, 
$ not void of probability, gives us no great idea of 
tis judgment. ; 4 | 
To the games of Pompey ſucceeded affairs more Dio Plut. 
trious in themſelves, and the conſequences of which % — 
were extremely important. The Conſuls having drawn * 
pts for the two departments aſſigned them by the 
ky of Trebonius, the lots happened according to 
their wiſhes in giving Syria to Craſſus, and Spain to 
Pompey, who was well pleaſed not to be too far out 
of the way. His ſcheme was conſtantly to conduct 
the affairs of the city, and he followed it ſo well, that 
for ſix years that he was Proconſul in Spain, he never 
ſt foot in his province; but governed it by his Lieu- 
tenants; a thing without example in the Common- 
wealth. Some have ſaid that the love of his wife Ju- 
la kept him in the neighbourhood of Rome. But af- 
ter the death of Julia he did not alter his conduct. 
The ſuperintendance of proviſions, with which he was 
charged, furniſhed him with a ſpecious pretence not 
0 quit the city, for the ſubſiſtence of which he was to 
provide. | 
As to Craſſus, from the moment that the Province 
of Syria fell to him, he could not contain his joy. 
The ceremony of drawing lots was performed in pub- 
Ic; there wanted not witneſſes in the midſt of the 
cowd, many of them unknown to him, and ready 
nough to criticiſe on his behaviour. He not only 
burſt into exclamations on his good fortune, but in 
mvate, and with his friends, gave himſelf up to ſuch 
anſports, as neither agreed with his age, or even his 
aracter, which was far enough from that of a giddy 
| 84 | man, 


1 
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A. R. 697- man, and a braggadocio. Syria, the Parthians, were 
9 the conſtant "Mite to the projects with which he 
Was full. He treated as trifles the exploits of Ly. 
cullus againſt A ay and of Pompey againſt Mi. 
thridates. The Bactriani, the Indies, and all. the 
country as far as the Eaſtern Sea, were conqueſts that 
he promiſed himſelf. Nothing of this was contained 
in the law of Trebonius, which gave him his title; 
but he had opened the field to himſelf, and that wa 
ſufficient. And although it was a crime againſt the 
authority of the Commonwealth, to give ſo violent 
an extenſion to the law, the power of Craſſus, if he 
had ſucceeded in his deſigns, not only ſcreened him 
from all proſecution, but aſſured him of applauſe; 
and a triumph Cæſar, for what end ſoever it was, 
augmented the folly of Craſſus, by entering into his 
deligns, and exhorting him by letter to undertake the 

; war againſt the Parthians. | 

The levies of ſoldiers which were to be made to put 
this ambitious project in execution, excited great mut. 
murs among the people; and they began to -talk 
loudly, that it was very wrong to reject the ſalutar 
remonſtrances of Cato. The two Tribunes, Gallus 
and Capito, encouraged by this diſpoſition they ſav 
the people in, attempted to put a ſtop to the railing of 
troops, and even to hinder the Conſuls from going 
out of Rome. Pompey was not at all cofieerned at 
theſe menaces, which were agreeable to the reſolution 
he had taken with himſelf, Craſſus, whoſe caſe: wa 
very different, employed force to reſiſt the oppolition 
of the Tribunes. 

But he did not by that appeaſe the wrath of the 
public. There was a general outcry in Rome again 
the unjuſt war that was intended to be made with 
Nation with which they were in peace. He therefore 
feared he ſhould find ſome obſtacles from the mult 
tude on the day of his departure; and deſired Pompt}, 
who was loved and reſpected by the citizens, to ac. 
company him to the Capitol, and from thence to tht 
gate of the city, that matters might paſs with * 
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ind quiet. In ſhort, thoſe who were prepare to A. R. 97 
hoot 2 Craſſus, and even to hinder his going forwards, har, & 


$5» 


keing Pompey marching before him with a ſerene 
and majeſtic air, were calmed, and left the paſſage 


We. > #Y yr 8 
The Tribune Ateius Capito, nevertheleſs, enraged 
ainſt Craſſus, when the Conſul made the uſual ſa- 
crfices in the Capitol, he would have interrupted 
them by pronouncing bad omens. Afterwards he en- 
deavoured to ſend him to priſon ; but the other Tri- 
bunes took upon them the defence of the Conſul. At 
kngth, as his laſt reſource, he employed the moſt 
formidable part of religion againſt him. He ran to 
the gate of the city, where he waited for Craſſus with 
n incenſe pot lighted, upon which he made libations 
nd burnt perfumes, pronouncing horrible imprecati- 
ons in the name of the Gods, the moſt uncommon and 
mifying. The idea that men had of theſe impre- 
ations was, that thoſe who were under them could 
fever avoid the fatal effect of them, and that they alſo 
dought evil upon the perſon who pronounced them. 
Many condemned the action of Ateius upon this prin- 
ple, that not being irritated againſt Craſſus but by 
bis zeal for the Commonwealth, he ſhould deliver her 
Iver to the divine vengeance, by giving up a Conſul 
nd a general of the army. But independantly of theſe 
perſtitious imaginations, it is certain that ſuch impre- 
ations, which gave ſo great terror, might much diſ- 
burage the ſoldiers, a conſequently bring great diſ- 
races upon them. | Ds. Ji 
Theſe ill effects were the more to be feared, as no 
cople carried their ſuperſtition ſo far as the Romans. 
e moſt ſimple things in the word ſeemed to them 
appy or unhappy preſages: Of which this expedition 
r Craſſus furniſhes us with ſeveral. examples. Thus, cic. de 
den he embarked his troops at Brunduſium, becauſe Divia. II. 
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happened to be a man at the port who carried 
ae of Caunus to fell, in Latin Cauneas, a word, 
be ch by the manner of pronouncing it, might be g 
ney taken for cave ne eas, S take care of going out;“ 


they 


A.R. 697. | 
| * the Gods ſent to Craſſus, to put him by his enterprize, 
= and to declare to him the ill ſucceſs of it, 


Fam. I. . in friendſhip with Cicero. I have alteady more than 


/ n 
\ 


they were perſuaded that this cry was a warning that 


I muſt not omit, that Craſſus was deſirous to p 


once had occaſion to ſay, that they never loved one 
another ; but the ſtrict union between Pompey and 
Craſſus, did not allow Cicero to continue an enemy 
to the latter: there had been therefore a firſt reconcy 
ſiation between them, about the time that the Trium. 
viral league was formed; and Cicero perſuaded him 


felf, that he had ſincerely forgot all that was paſſed 5 
Nevertheleſs, there remained an old leaven in his hear — 
which ſhewed itſelf on account of a conteſt they h = 
gether in the Senate. * | I m1 
t was concerning Gabinius, who, as I ſhall relate - 
by and by, had juſt then re-eſtabliſhed Ptolomy Au V 
tetes with an armed force, without ſtopping either at Syri 
the prohibition of the Senate, or at the oracle of the l 
Sibyl. Cicero having ſo fair a field open to. hu quir 
againſt his enemy, triumphed in it, and endeavoured ot 
to irritate the Senate againſt him. Craſſus, who all klar 
firſt ſeemed to think in the ſame way, afterwaal gel 
changed his ſtile; and not contented only with d ter 
fending the perſon accuſed, he let fly ſome ſha wy 
ſtrokes againſt Cicero. Our Orator took fire, and | - 
his indignation was ſo lively, that it was caſy to fe preſ: 
that it was not the preſent diſpute only that occaſioneg C 
his ſhewing it as he did. The fund of reſentmem |. . 
that ſlept in his heart, without his perceiving, it bim dad 
— was. now awakened, and diſplayed itſelf in all is g 
orce. 2 
When he had ſatisfied the motions of his chokr 95 
he began to reflect. He ſaw a malignant joy in u bini 
zealous Republicans, which could not conceal ieh that 
and ſhewed him that they were charmed to find ung, . 
* Exarſi, non ſoldm preſenti, eredo, iracundia (nam es tam e Pate. 
mens fortaſſe non fuiſſet) ſed quum incluſum illud odium mult decic 
ejus in me injuriarum, quod ego effudiſſe me arbitrabar, reſduus he g 


tamen inſciente me fuiſſet, omne repent? apparuit. Cic. ad Fam. * 
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enbroiled with the Triumvirs for ever. On the other A. R. 
ide Porupey beſought him immediately, and Carfar 25 
preſſed him by letters, to reconcile himſelf again to 
Craſſus. He did ſo, and: Craſſus defired to this 
reconcibation by a repaſt to which he invited him the 
evening before his departure, or at moſt very feu 

days. before it. Cicero was faithful to theſe laſt en- Cic. ad 
gigements: He defended Craſſus in the Senate, Fam, V. 3. 
gainſt the attacks that the Conſuls of the following 

year would have made upon him in his abfence. 

Before I enter upon the recital af the unfortunate 
expedition of Craſſus, I am to give an account of the 
exploits of Gabinius, to whom he fucceeded. I have 
io left two campaigns of Cæſar in arrear, of which 
| muſt recount: the events, and join to them the two 
tolowing, that I may return afterwards to Craſſus. 

We have ſeen that Scaurus, left by Pompey in App. syr. 
Syria, did nothing to gain much honour, and in the & Na. 42 
lutle wars with the Nabatean Arabs he had rather ac- 
quired the reputation of a covetous man than that of 
2 great warrior. 'Marcius Philippus and Lentulus 
Marcellinus, who: had the Province of Syria ſucceſ- 
bvely after him, and were: afterwards Conſuls t 
ther, had not any more diſtingui themſelves by 
any great explons than the other. Fhe courſes of 
the Arabs, which they could not totally fup- 
preſs, ſerved for a pretext to Clodius to make Syria 
a Conſular Province, and to recompenſe Gabmius, 
by this fine go ent, who during his Conſulflip, 
tad ſo well . hatred of that furious Tribune 
apainſt Cicero. * 

Judea was like a. dependance on the government af Joſeph. 
Syria; and was agitated: by great troubles when Ga- _ 
binius arrived there. It muſt be remembered here, & de Rei. 
that after many debates, and a pretty long war be- Jud. 1:6. 
tween Hyrcanus and; Ariſtubulus, brothers, who dif- 
puted their royalty between themſelves, Pompey had 
decided the quarrel in favour of Hyrcanus, to whom 
he gave the office of Sovereign Sacrificator, and the 
authority of con mand, but without the diadem; in- 
ſtead 
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2 ſtead of which he carried Ariſtobulus away priſoner 
55. 


with all his family, compoſed of two ſons, Alexander 
and Antigonus, and two daughters. Alexander made 
his eſcape on the road, and returning into Judea, he 
kept himſelf concealed for ſome time. At length 
he re- animated his father's party, and eaſily got the 
better of the weak Hyrcanus; he thought alſo to for- 
tify himſelf againſt the power of the Romans, by 
rebuilding the walls of Jeruſalem, which Pompey had 
thrown down. | k erg * 
Gabinius ſettled theſe new troubles with great ac- 
tivity. He entered into the country with his army, 
won ſome battles, took and razed ſome fortreſſes, and 
at length reduced Alexander to ſue for favour, and 
he thought himſelf very happy to preſerve his life 
and liberty. He alſo re-eſtabliſhed ſeveral towns, 
that had been deſolated by the wars, as well civil a 
foreign, and he recalled the inhabitants into them, 
who had diſperſed themſelves on all ſides. The moſt 
conſiderable of theſe towns re-eſtabliſhed by Gabi 
nius was Samaria, He brought back Hyrcanus to 
Jeruſalem, and put him again in poſſeſſion of the ſo- 
vereign prieſthood ; but he gave a new form to the 
government of the nation, which he made Ariſto- 
cratical, having divided all the country into five 
Provinces, in each of which he erected a ſovereign 
council. 1 8 eto 
It was after he had thus pacified Judea, that he 
demanded the honour of the Supplications, ' which 
was refuſed him, although it had been granted to 
others on leſs occaſions. Beſides that his perſonal 
conduct diſgraced in him the qualities of a General; 
beſides the hatred of the Senate, which he had de- 
ſerved by his cruelty towards Cicero; Freinſhemius 
conjectures with much probability, that the revenge 
of the farmers of the public revenues, whom he 
treated very ill in his Province, had contributed 4 
good deal to draw this affront upon him. Thele 
tarmers, or publicans, were of the order of Knights, 


as we have often ſaid, and had grear credit in 1 
e abi · 
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Gabinius had drawn their hatred upon him by endea- 4 
Jer WY wouring to vex them, not through any zeal to eaſe 33. 
de die People (he was not capable of acting from a mo- 
he WY tive fo honeſt and fo laudable) but without doubt in 
conſequence of a reſentment he had conceived againſt 
the WY them, for having conſtantly oppoſed him during his 
br. conſulſhip. It is believed he made uſe of this occa- 
by WM bon to reven himſelf. | er 
The war of Gabinius in Judea was the firſt in which Plut. Ant. 

Marc-Anthony ſignalized his bravery. I take this 
ac. opportunity to begin to make known a perſon ſo 
ny, nous, and who will act ſo great a part in the ſequel 
c this hiſtory. I have already ſaid, that he was the 
nd WY On of M. Antonius, ſurnamed, in derifion, the Cre- 
ifs un, becauſe he had failed in his expedition againſt 
ns, the Ile of Crete, and of one Julia. So by the mo- 
er's fide he was united in blood to the houſe of 
m. far. The Anthonys alſo took to themſelves a very 
off WH iigh deſcent, and pretended to be the iſſue of Her- 
b. Wl cules. The example. and precepts of his mother, 
to ho was a lady reſpectable for her virtue, had no 
ſo- great power over him. But he inherited from his fa- 
ne cher extravagance, prodigality, and the love of ex- 
do- pence. The affairs of Antonius Creticus had been 
ive b ill conducted, that his ſon thought himſelf obliged 
on vo renounce the ſucceſſion to his eſtate. This, if I 

am not miſtaken, is the meaning of the reproach 
he made by Cicero, of his having been made a bankrupt, 
ich hilſt he yet wore the robe of childhood. 

to Julia, very unhappy in her huſbands, married for cic. Pull. 
nal che ſecond time with Lentulus Sura, whom Cicero II. 
il; en he was Conſul cauſed to be ſtrangled in priſon 
ge- dy order of the Senate. Anthony had paſſed a great 
ius bart of his infancy in the houſe of Lentulus, his 
mother's huſband ;' and it was there that he received 
the firſt ſeeds of his hatred to Cicero. 

His youth was extremely debauched. He was 
more than ſuſpected of having a ſtrict alliance with 
Curio, a young man of much wit, but very diſor- 
Gerly in his manners. As ſuch a life is always at- 
tended 
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AR. . tended with many raſh and cxtrav expences, An. 


thony was indebted fix millions of Seſterces, (about 
95* 37,500 pounds ſterling) which Curio was anfwerable 
| Fab Curio the father, when he was informed of t 
diſorders, fell ſick with grief. Cicero, who was his 
friend, entered into this affair in a manner not at all 
agreeable to Anthony. He perſuaded the father u 
y his ſon's debts, but, at the ſame time, adviſe 
him to employ all his paternal authority to hinde 
him from ever ſeeing Anthony or ſpeaking to him. 
The firſt ſparks of ambition began to kindle in 
the heart of Anthony, and he attached himfelf 1 
Cladius, at that time Tribune: A new alliance 
which ſtill more and more alienated Cicero from hin 
Nevertheleſs he was ſoon diſguſted at the fury of thi 
madman, and, on the other hand, fearing the pa 
that was forming againſt him, he quitted Rome, ; 
went into Greece, to prepare himſelf there b bodil 
exerciſes to the buſineſs of arms, and at the ne 
time, to cultivate his genius by ſtudying of eloquencd 
Plutarch has - obſerved, that his taſte for eloquency 
was conformable to the character of his manner 
ſtately, delighting in pomp and parade, and more 
* noiſy than ſolid. | , 

Gabinius at his going into Syria, deſired to e 
him with him. Anthony would not attend him with 
out an honourable employment, and was appointet 
Commander of the Horſe. He was made to be be 
loved by the ſoldiers. Familiar even to indecency, be 
drank with them, and drank as they did, and woulc 
contend with them in low buffoonery ; no delicacy i 
his taſte or in his manners; but the airs of a bulj 
ſupported by real bravery, all this made him adored 
in the army. His manner of dreſſing himſelf had 
ſomething of the ſoldier in it, his tunic tucked up, 
and faſtencd to his thigh, a great ſword by his {id 
and a buckler of the thickeſt ſort. He intended all 
to imitate Hercules, the author of his origin, wi 


the ſtatues of whom he boaſted, to have ſome deten 
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wnce in his fate, / thick beard, a broad forchead, A. k. cyy- 
ud an aquiline noſe, © Sat; ar noe" 15g 

But above all, what gained their hearts, was his libe- 
ality, which he carried even to profuſion: And inthe 
d this quality alone for a long time his af- 
kirs, which he had otherwiſe ruined by giving into 
miner of Wee. | | 
One inſtance in the time of his opulence may ſhew 
6 how very extravagant he was in his liberality. He 
ud one day commanded that a million of 
out fix thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds ſter- 
Ing, ſhould be given to one of thoſe, who was at- 
uched to him. His fteward, thinking this largeſs ex- 
whitant, laid the ſum abroad in a place where he was 
p paſs by. Anthony aſked what that money was. 
The ſteward anſwering that it was the ſum he would 
ave given away. I thought,” ſaid Anthony, who 
perfectly well underſtood his meaning, that a mil- 
lion of ſefterces made much more, pur as much again 
to it.“ 
While he ſerved under Gabinius, he was ſcarce in joſeph. 
condition to ſatisfy the inclination he had to be giv- 
ns. But he was better enabled to it, by the war 
wainſt Alexander the fon of Ariſtobulus, and that 
which was ſoon after made with Ariſtobulus himſelf; 
for that captive King found means to break his chains, 
and fly from Rome with his ſon Antigonus. He came 
mo Judea, and endeavoured to fortify himſelf there 
th ſome troops, that the favour of his name had 
aſſembled about him. It was unhappy for this 
Prince to have to do with enemies ſo powerful as the 
Romans, for he had courage and reſolution : But he 
nnted forces, and his party was too unequal. Gabi- 
nus ſent a detachment of his army againſt him under 
Ihe command of Marc-Anthony, his ſon Siſenna, and 
mother general officer. Ariſtobulus had got 
ter eight thouſand men well armed, who, forced to 
one to action, fought Hke brave men. Five thou- 
ad were killed upon the ſpot, two thouſand diſperſed; 
ud the unfortunate Ariſtobulus, with the other —_ 


A. R. 697. ſand he had left, ſhut himſelf up in a fort. It 
Ant. C. not poſſible for him to make a long defence there; 
te end of two days he was taken again, and his { 
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Antigonus with him. He was brought loaded wit 
chains to Gabinius, who ſent him back again to Ron 
The Senate kept Ariſtobulus priſoner z but for | 
children they were reſtored to their mother, who h 
always ſerved Gabinius faithfully in theſe laſt mon 
ments in Judea. | 
SGabinius 70 himſelf to carry the war int 
the country of the Arabs, whoſe courſes much i 
commoded Syria. It is true, he was himſelf f 
moſt formidable foe to the People of his governmen 
whom he plagued with all kinds of concuſſion ax 
rapine: Therefore his zeal againſt the Arabian rot 
bers did not carry him far. The opportunity and d 
hopes of a richer booty determined him to turn to i 
ſide of the Parthians. | 
Phraates, King of Parthia, had been killed by 
own ſons. Theſe abominable parricides were 
common in the houſe of Arſacides. Orodes and Mi 
thridates, as bad brothers as bad ſons, diſputed for th 
crown between themſelves. Mithridates finding hin 
ſelf the weakeſt, had recourſe to Gabinius. He cam 
into his camp with Orſanes, the moſt illuftrious nd 
bleman of the Parthian nation, and he had not mud 
difficulty to obtain his protection, by employing pe ache 
ſents and promiſes. The Proconſul of Syria had 
ready paſſed the Euphrates with his army, when 
new prey, more eaſy and more opulent, brought hin 
quickly back again, and fruſtrated Mithridates of | 
ſuccour. | 
Ptolomy Auletes came to look for him with lette 8 
from Pompey, and moreover promiſed him ten thou een. 
ſand talents (fifteen hundred thouſand pounds fe ncf 
ling) if he would replace him upon the throne d 
Egypt. So prodigious a ſum had powerful cham 
with Gabinius. He reckoned almoſt upon impunii e al 
being ſupported by Pompey. Nevertheleſs the de ite 
cree of the Senate, and the oracle of the Sibyl, wy trie 
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chelaus. the General of Mithridates's armies, but 
e made himſelf pals or the ſon of Mithridates him- 
lf, He offered himſelf upon this, foot do. the Alex+ 
dans, whom. he ſaw.,embarraſled, and, was accept: 
Hof by them. The difficulty for him. Was, to get 

Na; 4 Gabinius, informed of his deſign, had him 
ached : however, he made his eſcape. Dio even re- 
rss, that it was y a colluſion of the Roman Gene- 
* ee e ue, ebnet an 

e and courageous General, ſhould. be in a condition 
make the 88 and ſo furniſn him 
Ith a pretence to pay himſelf the dearer for his ſer- 

es. Archelaus come to Alexandria, married the 
Iucen, was acknowledged for. King, and prepared 
mlelf to defend the crown juſt ſet upon his head. 
Cabinius, on his, ſide, began his march, and croſſed pi, 

dea. The entrance into Egypt was difficult, and Piut. 
le almoſt more uneaſineſß to he Romans, than the Joſerh. 
f 1t{c}f, They were to paſs through dry and ſandy 
untries, which formed a defile between the lake 
Vol. VIII. 1 Ser- 
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Serbonida and the ſea; ant} ar the & Had for 
＋ ok of land is Pelufium *" 2 very ali 
furtüſhed with a numerous Now Thi 
detached with the horſe,” to prepare 5 ep of tie nor 
whole army; and ſecor 4 by Antiparef; Miniſter of inte 
Hyrcanus, he ſucceeded pe Well. This" dw BY had 
mean, able and intelligent, not "oiily furniſhed Yit the 
with. money, arms, 5 proviſions; but A Yes ind 
conqueſt of Peluſtum Raf him, by ga andr 
Jews, who” guarded- the 1 to ite 110 glad 
were a great number of them ſereled in theſe A th e 
where they had even a temple built d Ons f th ＋. 
model of that of Jeruſalem. tuliores” ever 
reaſon to rejoiee that they were fallen under th Von os out d 
of Anthony; for Polomy: a mean and cruel bo 
would have ſatisfied his revenge dn them by l under he co 
ing and murder. Afthony, prevented" jr,” out tl 
the city he had taken. Gabinius being atrived t eon 
luſium, entered into Egypt wirf his army divided} (ter 
two bodies, bund 

He would, perbapll have found 2 fate ad al 
ble of topping him for à long time, if "the Nen 
drians bravery had anſwered to that of their i hen 
But this people, the moſt audacigtis and malt fo cor 


that ever were known in all ſeditions, e pry 
for war. The labours of it eſpecially” "made 
afraid; and it is reported, that cher be 
dered them to ori a camp, they cried" out, that] 
ought to have bargained Vith undertakets for f 
work. It may be realy conceived, that füch 000 
could not hold out againſt the Romans. 
However, they fought ſeveral bartles, In wi 
Anthony always very much di ed bimſelf, 
length, Archelaus being killed in an an action, Gn 
nius remained maſter both of the city of A, 
and of all the kingdoms of Egypt, which he gate! 


liminy: 
lolutic 


j uiſhed 


to Ptolomy. Anthony, Who was'\generous and Mulden 
as mane, cauſed the body of Arehelaus Þ be ſoo F t 
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for, with whom he was allied by the rights of hoſpi- 
ality, and gave him funeral honours with great pomp. 
This attention and reſpect to the duties of friendſhip, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of different parties and 
intereſts, gained Anthony much praiſe. Ptolomy 
had not a ſoul noble enough to deſerve the like. In 
the firſt place he put to death his daughter Berenice, 
and afterwards the principal and richeſt of the Alex- 
andrians. Beſides the motive of revenge, he was 


the engagements he had entered into with Gabinius. 

This General did not continue long in Egypt, but 
eyeral of his ſoldiers remained there, gained, with- 
out doubt, by the promiſes and money of Prolomy, 
who could not conhde in his own ſubjects, and thought, 
he could not maintain himſelf upon the throne, with- 
at the help of thoſe who had again put him in poſ- 
con of it. Theſe Romans ſettled themſ-lves at Alex- 


ET REF ACRE odd 


tad almoſt totally 4 * the Roman manners. 


b command in his abſence, who was very young, 
out experience, and without authority. Alex- 
nder the ſon of Ariſtobulus took advantage of ſo fa- 
ourable an opportunity once more to rai the whole 
A ooatry, and he began eſpecially to fall upon the Ro- 
ans, Thoſe who could eſcape him retired to mount 
erim, and he beſieged them there with an army, 
ich muſt have been very numerous, ſince after An- 
Fi euer had debauched a great part of it, he had 
ty thouſand men remaining. Notwithſtanding the 
uminution of his forces, he waited for Gabinius, with 
lution, When the battle came on, he was van- 
ve med; and this laſt revolt, as well as the former, 


ad not but add to the yoke of the Jews, and. 


wake them ſtill more dependent on the dominion of 
| * Romans. 
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gad to find among their ſpoils wherewithal to ſatisf7 


ndria, and married there; and Cæſar eight years after cet de B. 
fund them become true Alexandrians, and that they 21. UL 


New troubles in Judea recalled Gabinius thither. Joſeph. 
When he went into Egypt, he had left his ſon Siſenna.. 


T4 Gabi- 
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Dio. 


SGabinius was to return to Italy, and this gave ki 
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. Gabinius, after he had diſpoſed affairs in Judea and 
Jeruſalem, as he had agreed with Antipater, mdrchi 
againſt the Arabs, who, in bis Sleek had given! 
good deal of trouble to Syria by their courſes? "th 
obtained ſome advantages over them, and afterward 
repared to carry the war among the Parthlans, dt 
cording. to his antient plan, when à Lieutenagt of 
Craſſus arrived, who came in his name to take the 
command of the army. Gabinius would not ack D 
ledge or receive this Officer, as if he had deſigned to 


perpetuate himſelf in his employment: And t, o 
perhaps, was what engaged Craſſus to haſten his de t. 
parture. Gabinius did not judge it would be Proper decl; 
to wait for him; but before he retited, he revengedil.;c 


himſelf by ſending back Mithridates and Otfans, 
ind ſo depriving Craffus of the afliſtance he ige e p. 
have had from them in the war againſt the Parthians 
As this action was black in itſelf, and capable of ex 
aſperating the Roman army, he cauſed a repbrt i 
be foread that they had fled. 1 


much uneaſineſs. The minds of men in general wer 
diſguſted againſt him. He had not dared to write n 
Rome, to give an account of the re-eftabliſhment o 
Ptolamy. But when the news of it arrived there. b 
public report, the People were extremely enraged 
the contempt he had ſhewn for religion, and the oracl 
of the Sybil. The Senate, a long time irritate( 
againſt him, could not forgive his trampling their au 
thority under foot. The Publicans, to whom he beer. 
ſhewn himſelf an implacable enemy, cried out auer 
againſt him. And even the Syrians complained, e 
ther of his unjuſt acts, or of the ravages he had a 
poſed them to from the Arabs, by goin out of | heciall 
Province. Cicero, to ſo many ſubjects of diſconrenW(,...... 
Joined violent invectives; and, without doubt, wout 
have obtained a decree of the Senate againſt Gabin 
if the Conſuls Pompey and Craſſus had not power out 
fully protected him; Pompey, through the effect 0 


his antient friendſhip for a man who had been! 
wa 
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ways attached to him; and Craſſus, as much through 
«conſideration for his Collegue, as on account of the 


This firſt ſtorm was thus blown over; but it was 
renewed © the year following, which had for Confuls 
L Domitius Ahenobarbus and Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 


L. Doutrius AnHENOBARBUS. 
Ae. CLAUpfus PuLcyeR, 


Of the two Conſuls, the firſt,” devoted at all times 
w the Ariſtocratical party, made it his glory to be a 
declared enemy to the Triumviral League, which had 
tren made him miſs the Conſulſhip the precedin 

fear. The ſecond was a man undetermined, a friend 


nd preſents, nevertheleſs capable, through vanity, 
nd a perverſeneſs of temper, to affect ſeverity, and 
make a ſhew of being a lover of liberty and the laws. 


im, and could ſcarce reckon upon the protection of 
Appius. | 


ſand in need, yet his conſcience ſo terrified him, that 
e protracted his journey as long as ever he was able. 
fe did not arrive till the latter end of September, en- 
red the city in the night, and paſſed ſome time ſhut 
I in his houſe, without daring to ſhew himſelf. 
owever, he was obliged to come to the Senate, ac- 
ding to cuſtom, to lay before it the ſtate of the ene- 


„ forces, and that of the Roman troops which he 
dert in his Province. He was extremely ill treated, 
F cialy by Cicero, againſt whom he had no other 
men ource, than to reproach him with his exile. At 


ils word all the Senate moved with indignation roſe 
d and taking the part of Cicero, loaded Gabinius 


th 5 and menaces: and ſo the Aſſembly 
Ute . | - : x : | 


T 3 There 


money that he had received from the culpable perſon.” 


of Pompey to a certain point, acceſſible to corruption 


Thus Gabinius was ture. of having Domitius againſt 


Although he had remitted to Rome very conſider- Dio. Cie. 
ble foms to all thoſe of whom he thought he ſhould pr Jr. 
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A. k. 6 There was a ſtruggle who ſhould accuſe a man ſo 
Ant. C. odious and ſo criminal. Three companies (for it jw 
5 the practice in Rome, that a principal acculer gy 
himſelf ſupported by ſeveral ſeconds) preſented them. 
ſelves to the Pretor, who had the cognizancę of the 
crime of public Leſe-Majeſty, and . demanded-jha 
they might be permitted to accuſe Gabinius, Cicerg 
had a great deſire to have put himſelf among thi 
number, but was with-held by his : conſideration « 
Pompey, who was ſo far from being diſpoſed to ap- 
rove of his accuſing Gabinius, that he even 
kim to reconcile himſelf to him. Our orator for that 
time refuſed the reconciliation; but he thought be 
ought not to oppoſe Pompey ſo far as to become u 
accuſer. F 
Among thoſe who undertook to accuſe Gabiniu, 
was C. Memmius a Tribune of the People, who, as 
relude to the accuſation in form, inveighed again 
E in an Aſſembly with ſo much vehemence, that 
the multitude, tranſported with rage, were juſt read 
to call out for the puniſhment of the criminal. $ 
Val- ſenna, the ſon of Gabinius, came, in the preſence 
every body, and threw himſelf at the feet of the Tr 
bune, and in the motion he made to embrace his knee 
the gold ring he had upon his finger fell off. Th 
ſignt of this young man thus proſtrate and humbling 
himſelf, began to ſoften the People; and the havgh 
tineſs of Memmius, who repulied Siſenna roughty 
made an end of changing the hatred they before bon 
to Gabinius into — v 
I know not whether this adventure contributed 
revent the Judges giving the part of accuſer i 
emmius, but Q. Lentulus was preferred to hin 
Cic. This was the perſon Gabinius would have 
himſelf, had it been in his power. A man with 
talents, who acted in this affair with much coolnel 
and who indeed pleaded very ill. The public repo 
accuſed him of having an underſtanding with the 
ſon whom he proſecuted. Nevertheleſs the ca 9 
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Cabinius was ſo had, his epntravention to a decree of L 
the Senate, and oracle lor. divine, ſo "4 
paſitive, that it ſeemed impoſſble for er on * 
condemnation. Very witneſſes, and Cicero 
among the — him homme. But the protec- 
tion of Pompey, wha did then: evety thing and the 
money of the accuſed, triumphed over all laws, rules, 
judgments and public honour. Gabinius was ab- 
— T_T 
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A judgmentiſo unjuſt; rated:alli men: And a> 
Calan beſides the. crime of Leſe · Majeſty, of which 
he was juſt acquitted, had ſtill to anſwer to two other 
xccuſations, that of canvaſſing, and that of concuſ- 
fon, Cicero foretold from: that time that he muſt ſink 
under one of them. An unforeſeen. event, and 
wholly ſtrange, did- 100005 great harm, and enflamed 
the People's indignation againſt him afreſh. Phe 
Tiber — its . and did much miſchief in 


ZEUS 


E 


a - n. .. This, by the multitude, was looked upon 
8 f of the wrath of the Gods; and the cauſe 
= FE 2 attributed to the impunity of "the 
I Judges, for having ſuffered an impious wretch WES 
who had, deſpiſed the oracks of heaven. 
In theſe circumſtances he was obliged to appear Dio. Cic. 


2289 


before the tribunal of Cato, then Prætor, to anſwer 
to the accuſation of concuſſion. In this ſecond affair, 
be had (who could believe it ?) Cicero for a defender. 
Pompey was deſirous that Cicero ſhould have under- 
taken the , cauſe of Gabinius, when accuſed of Leſe- 
Majeſty. -. Cicero defended himſelf againſt it, and in 
writing to, his brother, | rw that as long as he 
could = the leaſt of liberty, he Could 
never take ſuch à ſtep. He looked upon it, with 
reaſon, as an infamous thing to plead for a guilty 
perſon, whom he had cauſe to hate, and againſt whom 
he had ſpoke freely on all occaſions. But this time 
Pompey redoubled his inſtances, and exacted from 
bim with all his power, that he ſhould ſhare with him, 
n the diſhonour of protecting a criminal hated b 
73 | G 
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* Gods and men. Cicerdichad. | made? 
% falſe fteps,:thathe: eee 
Rill to add this to them. GAbinim —— 

| ſome time, been endeavourin w often Oletes 
| when Cicero in the daſt affair han with 
warm depoſition, -theiagtuſedy inſtead/of antiberingd 
the ſame / tone, declaredthar'if he got over that H 
neſs with honour) and was permitted ta RN 
city, he would; endeavour to regains: his ftiendMhip) 
This proteſtation ſo obliging and fo pets. 

Cicerò; and:Pbnipey; Gtutning 10 tlie 
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der not to 'be-refuſed; overea ment heb 
re nce. This was not che firſti vime that had 
undertaken cauſes, which he himſelf hadu aeg 
Ted ed were bad. Ne therefore pleaded for Gabin 
ompey joined all his power tothe ee Nb 
Cinerdd. As in quality of Proconſub he Kor en 
ter Rome, he cauſed the People t be itisiten Jo 
ſemble themſelves without the aufe and hafungbel 
ſtrongly in favour of the accuſed; He àbtained Ii 
ters of recommendatiqn from Cæſar, he Tolittel*ht 
Judges himſelf. But the People, ſtrack wie fot 
of celeſtial wrath; would nor-eafily fuffer rhetr*viftim 
to be taken from them. Oniche other hang, Gab 
nius, who. had eſcaped from a greater danger thatihe 
now thought himſeif in, was mort: ſparing M E. 
pences, and did not beſtou very ahungſant dare 
on the Judges. He was condemned) and obliged » 
go into exile, where he remained tillithe wat he 
Cæſar and Pompey. Cicero had therefore:thediſgract 
of being found falſe with regard to Gabinfus, not out 
of generoſity, for that might have been laudable, bit 
through a ſervile complaiſance to power. 

Cic. ad He had defended this ſame year, which'4s "th 
Fam. I. 9-honour, but more ſucceſs, another of his old enemies 
whom he ſovereignly deſpiſed. This was VV atinivs 
In the preceding year, while this unworthy conpet 
tor of Cato diſputed the Prætorſhip with him Geer 
had oftentimes uſed him ill in the Senate Hut when 
he had carried it by voices, as J have related 40078 


* the 


; 


Dots CI.AUDIUS.) CU“ 


he amen Cicero at ithe deſite of Pompey 
vays. uraEned him f reconciled himſelf" to Vatialus. 
From thence he hadi but one more ſtep to take, when) 
e Vas accuſedꝭ of canvaſſing at his going but of the 
prætorſnip.·¶ſar came to his ſupport, and that was 
| ſollicitation vety powerful with Cicero; who was 
deu in; preferv mprfuch a friend, and whoſe brother 
frved him as Lieutenant-General in Gaul. Laſtlyg 
de careſſes and marks of benevolence, that the zea- 
as Republicans continued to laviſh: upon Clodius, 
afbly;piquedioun! orator ; and he was glad, as he 
eclared himſelf in pleading, to pique them in his 
un, and turn the tables upon them by favouring 
fijius. He therefore prevailed upon himſelf to 
ndertake the cauſe of a man equally odious and de- 
viable, and whoſe crime was more evident than the 
un at noon-day. No eloquence could have been ſuf- 
cient to have ſaved him from puniſhment ; but the 
umviral faction ſucceeded in it. The accuſer, a 
jan of wit, diſplayed his talents, which were great, 
nd which had ſecured him an honourable rank amo 

e moſt celebrated orators'of his age. All the endea- 
jours of Calvus failed againſt the authority of Cæſar 
id Pompey. Vatinius was abſolved. 

The pleading of Calvus on this occaſion, is often 
ted with praiſe by the Antients : But we have not 
oſe of Cicero for Gabinius and Vatinius; and it 
ems he had only left among his papers ſome ſketches 
them without their being poliſhed, and without 
s having put the laſt hand to them. It is probable 
4 ſhame would not permit him to make them 
ublic, 


ned bitterly for it. He complains to his brother of 
e ſervitude in which he lived, ſo far as not to be at 
erty even in his hatred, and that at a time when 
ought to be the arbiter of the greateſt affairs in the 
ammonwealth. Pliny has preſerved to us a cele- 


brated 


For he was not capable of blinding himſelf to his cic. ad O. 
Irors, he felt them. Underſtanding never failed EN III. 5. 
m, but his courage did not anſwer to it. And he Hit. — 
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be, « how hoppy ave -pac, — 0h 


. is which pawn: 
me 


his ſituation with chat 08 
ung ns ——— 
ns —— imitating his virtue: N 4 


* that dare aſk any thing of you that is d 1 
<4 honour!“ He might r 1 
wanted reſolution. 5 

The conſequences of the affair of iGabiniucke 
brought me thus far; I muſt now go back, aid u. 4 
ſume the exploits of Czfar, in e mpaig 
where we ſtopped. _ 
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OUR campaigns of. Cæſar in the Gauls. 

Fo: The 1 y ” expedition of Craſſus a- 

cainſt cha Parthi ans. In the years of 
Rome 6596 to 699. 


SECT. I. 


The ſtate of the Gault after Ceſar's two firſt campaigns. 
The Veneti form a powerful league againſt the Romans. 
Ceſar diſtributes bis forces in different parts of Gaut, 
and goes in perſon againſt the Veneti. A ſea-fight, 
wherein the Veneti are vanquiſhed. They ſurrender at 

diſcretion, and are treated with rigour. The victory 

of Sabinus, Cæſar's Lieutenant, over three nations al. 
lied ts the Veneti. The Aquitani ſubdued by P. Craſ- 

Jus. Ceſar undertakes to bring under his yoke the Mo- 


_ and the Menapii, but is fopped by 2 bad wea- 


Cn. Cor- 
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AUL ſeemed to be almoſt ſubdued by the ex Mito t 
ploits of the two firſt campaigns of Cæſar. The e < 
Helvetii vanquiſhed, and forced to return to their beir 
own country; the Germans drove beyond the Rhine, red 


the numerous armies of the Belgæ di ipateg and d. Cz 
ſtroyed, and their towns rough t compdſtion, uſed | 
or taken by force; ſo many and fo great victories had M geat 
rendered the Romans maſters of all the country which Moder: 


extends from the Jake of Geneva and the Rhone, to rower 

de the German ocean, and the very heart of Gaul. At He a 
the ſame time that Cæſar made war in perſon "againſt ſho 
the Belge, P. Craſſus, one of his Lieutenants, bad Ker, 
over-run the weſtern, part of Gaul, which we ar th { the 
time call ormandy, . Maine, Ano 18 "Bree: ;jagd His 
had obliged the people of theſe tountties er acknoy- made 


= 
E 


ledge the Roman Empire, Bf give hoſts Bu Eren 
the love of liberty, and the hatred a'fore Zn Go that a 
nion, were not ſentiments to be eaſily extinguiſhed out] 
among the Gauls ; and particularly the people who They 
had treated with Craſſus having been rather ſurprized Th 
by a ſudden terror, than vanquiſhed by. foros, made lave | 
no ſcruple to revolt. peopl, 
Ib. L. II. The Veneti * gave the fi mals fbr the"rebbllſn prehe! 
This nation was very — eſpecially in ĩts navi Cz 
forces. They had many ſhips, with which tliey'car- them 

| ried on a trade to Great-Britain. They ſurpaſſed their i tem 
neighbours in {kill and experience in maritime affans; di 
and as their coaſt had but a ſmall number of Ports, A, Pa 
of which they were the ſole maſters, they gave law'to my 
ve 


all who navigated in thoſe ſeas, and drew tribute from Wi: 
them. P. Craſſus, who had eſtabliſhed his winter- nto A 
quarters in Anjou, and who wanted proviſions, i 75 
ing ſent two officers to them to demand corn, the Ve- + 71 
neti kept them priſoners, and their example was fol- WW Tv 


& Thoſe of Vannes. 


lowed 
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jad received Depuries from. Craſſus charged with 
ame orders. Theſe three people uaiting for the 15 
fence of their liberty, Toon made ſeveral 0 ers enter 
mo tlie Tame ce and they all declared, with 
bee common conſent, to Craſſus, that he muſt return 
heir hoſtages, if Be enpected to have his Deputies re- 
lord. keel een af throtons. 
Czlar, informed of theſe movements by Cralſus, 
uſed his accuſtomed” ſpeed. " Although be Was at a 
great diſtance F, neyertheleſs, he immediately gave 
arders to build a, fleet upon the Loire, and to take 


22 


bers, lallors, and pilots out of the Roman province. 
fle alſo commanded thoſe of Poitou and Saintonge, 
#ho continued 'obeglient, to ' furniſh him with ſhips, 
Sr which Ke Ei with Expedition, and put bine 
%%% OE 
His arrival” did not intimidate the Veneti, but 
made them endeavour to ſtrengthen themſelves with 
{preat number of Allies; and they ſucceeded ſo well, 
that all the people of the coaſt, from Mentz to the 
mouth of the Rhine, entered into the confederation. 
They even brought ſuccours from Great. Britain. 
Theſe forces were conſiderable, and might eaſily 
have increaſed by the junction of ſeveral other Gauliſh 
people, who bore their yoke with 8 or ap- 
prehended to ſee themſelves ſoon ſubdued. | 
Czſar, to, reſtrain thoſe who had not yet declared 
themſelves ; and farther, ro hinder the Confederates 
from uniting together in one army, took the method 
of dividing his troops, and difperſing them in differ- 
ent parts of Gaul. He ſent Labienus towards Treves 
wth a body of cavalry. P. Craſſus, at the head of 
twelve legionary cohorts, paſſed Garonne, and entered 
nto Aquitaine. Another Licutenant-General, named 


#3 +4 


* Thoſe of Cornwal:* - 


f This name is unknown. Some have thought that it ought to be 
ad Lexobios, (in Cæſar's text) thoſe of Liſieux. 
{ Czſar does not tell us preciſely where he was. 80 1 have left 


Wa expreſſion in general. 
Q. Titu- 
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lowed by the Curioſolites “, and the Euſubii t, 1 5 


256 
A Titurius Sabitius, was charged with chtes gun. 
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to give employment among them to the people we 
mbc ibs 7 5 which pb call Lor. Men mn 
of Normandy as far as Liſieux. D. Brutus was named 
Cortimander of the fleet that was to fight the Vene roles 
and cel hitalf brought gat Re te Jud iſt 
1 l (4.2 
He laid ſiege to ſeveral of their places, but Wu ct 
much pain and very little ſucceſs. The greateſt p lo 
of their towns were built on promontories, and points 
of land, whoſe foot was waſhed” by the waters of the 
ſea at high tide, and open when it was low, T 
neither the land- forces could attack theſe places yi ir 
der water for fix hours, nor the ſhips keep beforniſhinic 
them, becauſe it was dry for the fix hours following ce n 
And when the Romans by immenſe works had ue em) 
dikes that might ſtay the flood, the Veneti retreatedtined 
with all their people, and all their proviſions to t Cult 
ſhips, and went and ſhut themſelves up in anotherſtoug 
lace. 1 | 
Cæſar apprehended he ſhould give himſelf unnecel 
ſary trouble, and that he could not reduce the Vene che 
but by a naval battle. He took therefore the method Thi 
of waiting for his fleet; and when it was arrived, threes 
enemy did not delay to come out of their ports ofthis fl 
fight. They had great confidence in their mam 
and came to fall upon the Romans with two hunde the 
and twenty veſſels, very well equipt, and built in tan 
moſt commodious manner for riding at ſea. Thea 
were ſhips of high ſides, which went with fails, andperion 
whoſe bottoms were yet flat enough to put them e ther 
of danger of running a- ground at low water. I ione 
Romans, on the contrary, had only gallies fo Urach t 
that even the towers that they placed upon hene 
could hardly reach the ſides of the enemies ſhips" w. 
Thus they ſuffered more from the darts thrown by tis 
Gauls, and could ſcarce do them any damage by tho 
which they launched up to them from beneath them-z(ar | 
Their only reſource was to come to board them, wit 


the bravery of their ſoldiers, and the number of mha4ppy ' 
veſſel 
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umpe e hen n all“ fides, and 
beir valour” being animated by the figlit of Cæfit 
inſelf and the Whole land- army, Witch covertd all 
he neighbouring” ſtores, calfly triumphed” aver the 
my, already half vanquiſhe& By the "loſs they ſuſ- 
ined at the "firſt onſet: A great number of the 
wliſh veſſels being forced in this manner, the others 
hought of betaking themſelves to ffight, but there 
uppened a calm on a ſudden, which. delivered” chem 
pp to their conquerors; The night only ſaved ſome 
them, all the reſt were taken by the Romans. 

This battle made an end of the war, for all the 
frees of the nation of the Veneti wert aſſembled in 
his fleet. They had loft all their youth, all who 
ere eminent among them by their rank or authority, 
ul cheir ſhips. They were - obliged to ſurrender at 
licretion. Cæſar treated them with rigour, as being 
zullty of having violated the law of nations, in the 
perſons of thoſe Roman officers who had been ſent 
dthem by P. Craſſus, and whom they had retained 
riſoners.. He pretended, that it was neceſſaty to 
tach theſe Barbarians to reſpect thoſe who were in- 
d with public characters. I know not whether 
is was not a little too lofty concerning men whoſe 
dmmiſſion- reduced them to buy corn, and whether 
Roman pride and haughtineſs did not influence 
Zlar too much in the judgment he made and exer- 
led on this occaſion. Be that as it may, the un- 
appy Veneti were the victims to it. All their Sena- 
tors 
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*. tors were put to death, and the reſt of chem i 


Foutcry. eich nie 15 C:; 


* * arms of Cæſar proſpered on every ide. 
f time that beer be wee — 
binus gained geen n 

the of + and the Lexoyji e 

of the two laſt people fot che war Wat ſofutions)th 

had maſſacred their Senate, for having "Wh 

it. After this cruel execution they !jgined theiegngo 

to thoſe, of ghe 3 Inelli, whoſe. Chief Vitidovin asg 


The 
Our G 
there 
auſed 
Rates a 
lants 
ered 
quld I 
ght, 


knowle Generalifſimo, of the army f ch. f 5 
three — 3 de they ”” ww 
10 the, Romans, and came ah polted-,chamel * 


within two thou id. |. paces! of their camp, dared: 
10, the combat, and every CUP Te iewed this: x 
rous troops within their fight. e vgn 1a 
_  Sabinus conducted himſelf like an able, and ap 
dent officer. He thoug ht it was not proper ſos 
140 Lieutenant, in T abſence. fl his 7 


they 
bus th 


in ſpigh 
diſcontent of his own 3 — bas Ly end es 
in his camp, being glad; by. this appearance eam 
dity, to augment the contempt that th © Gals & 
for him. He went farther; he ſent away-aip 
ed deſerter, who gave them falſe 3 8 
ſaid, that Cæſar was very much embarralled,tofup 
port the war againſt the Veneti, and that Sabipys we 
the next night to ſteal privately out of his camp, and 
march to the ſuccour of his General. This account 

| had nothing in it but what was probable ; and, 0 a 
| the other hand, they eaſily believed what they. wiſhed". 
Thus the Gauls, full of joy and confidence,, forged 
| their Generals to lead them on immediately to.ajack 
| the camp of the Romans. They made proviſions d 
faſcines to fill the foſſes, and advanced 4 as 4H 
victory. 


1 The people of Coutantin, 
| + The pra Evreux, 
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The Romans were encamped upon an eminence. A. 1 
Nur Gauls, mounted with precipitation, and arrived 56. 
here quite out of breath. In an inſtant Sabinus 
auſed all his troops to ſally out upon them at two 
tes at once. This ſally was fo briſk, that the aſ- 
llants, fatigued by too rude a march, and encum- 

fred with the faſcines they brought along with them, 

ld not even ſupport the firſt ſnock. They took to 
loht, leaving a great number dead upon the place. 

he Roman c valry purſued them, and made an end 
(deftroying his numerous army, in ſuch a manner 
at there eſcaped but a very ſmall party of it. 

The Gauls were as ſoon diſcouraged by diſgrace, 
they were ardent at firſt in undertaking the war. 

hus this defeat totally quelled this vanquiſhed nation, 
dd they ſabmitted themſelves to. Sabinus. . 

P. Craſſus did not ſucceed leſs happily in Aqui- 
ne, He gained a battle, took an important city, 
d forced a camp. I will not ſtop to give a detail 

his exploits. I ſhall only obſerve, that the enemy 
vanquiſhed made a very fine defence. The Soti- 
5*, whom he. attacked the firſt, had a great ſhare 8 B. 
the defeat of L. Manilius, Proconſul of Narbonnen- xxxiv. 
n Gaul, at the time of the war of Sertorius. Proud 
this victory, they - fought againſt Craſſus with the 
re courage; and after they were. vanquiſhed, they 
t themſelves up in their city, where they main- 
ned the fiege with great bravery. They gave 
ofs of their valour in ſeveral ſallies; and as they 
Ky perfectly well the uſe of mines, they carried 
ne under the works of the befiegers. All was inef- 
tual, and they were obliged to ſurrender to Craſſus, 
o diſarmed them. | . 
The defeat of the Sotiates, and the taking their 
V) was a warning to the other people of Aquitaine 
unite themſelves agaznſt the Conqueror. They 


If 


Sanſon pretends that the city of the Sotiates was Leitoure. Others 


1 . 0 . . - . 
Ka veſtige of the name of this antient people is found in the vil- 
of Sos en Eftarac, 
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A. K. 636. even implored the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards: thei 
an; © neighbours, and got ſome of the perſons raiſed by th 
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reat Sertorius to come and command them, Und 
theſe new chiefs, war was-not made with the im 
oſity and fury commonly uſed by the Barbarians 
They avoided coming to an engagement, and ker 
themſelves in a camp well fortified, being willing i 
keep the advantage they had of making war in a coun 
try that was their friend, and upon their land, and i 
ruin their enemies by length of time, ſince they wen 
conſtrained to get their proviſions far off, and wit 
much difficulty. This was what, obliged Craſſus tf 
aſſault their camp; and he would have found # goo 
deal of trouble to have forced it, if the rear of thi 
camp had been guarded: with care. But it was neg 
lected; and Craſſus, who had notice of it, ſent hi 
cavalry there with four cohorts of reſerve. The 
troops entered into the enemies camp without reſiſtance 
and the Aquitani, encompaſſed behind, attacked vit 
vigour before, found they were not in a condition 
defend themſelves; but were cut to pieces. Of ff 
thouſand, there hardly remained the fourth part. T 
fruit of this victory was the ſubmiſſion of all d 
Aquitani, except ſome few drawn back, and hid 1 
the Pyrenees. - | 

This was the laſt ſervice that P. Craſſus 
Cæſar. He went afterwards to Rome, and even ey we 
ried thither a conſiderable number of ſoldiers for f 
ſupport of Pompey and Craſſus, in their demandi 
the Conſulſhip, and then followed his father in d 
unfortunate expedition againſt the Parthians. 
When Cæſar had finiſhed the war with the Venet 

the ſeaſon was far advanced: Nevertheleſs as the M 
rini and the Menapii *, people ſituated in the nofople . 
thern part of Gaul, after having entered into Mops it 
league, which was juſt diſſipated and overcome, ci +, - 

* The Morini inhabited along the ſea, between the Somme 1p Nil ag 
the Scheld. The Menapii in. the time of Cæſar occupied the . 


banks of the Rhine below the place where Cologn has been ſince bu The 4, 
: . thoſe 0 
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hot yet taken any ſtep to ſhe their ſubmiſſion to the 
Romans. Cæſar, who thought he had done nothing 
e while there remained. any thing to do; marched 
gainſt them to make a compleat end of his victory. 
He found more difficulty in it than he expected. 
Theſe People, by example of others, apprehended 
that no Gauliſh army could hold out a campaign againſt 
the Romans; and as their country was all covered with 
woods and moraſſes, they retired thither with all their 
efets. 1 
Cæſar arrived at the entrance of theſe woods, and 
evan to fortify a camp. The Gauls made a fally 
won their workmen: He engaged them in a battle, 
n which finding themſelves preſſed, they made to their 
ats. The ardour of the victory made the Romans 
vllow them thither; but they found they did wrong, 
1d in theſe incumbered roads they loſt ſeveral of 
er braveſt ſoldiers ON 
No obſtacles could ſtop Cæſar. He reſolved to 
low theſe immenſe foreſts, and with the trees that 
e cut down he made a kind of ramparts, placing 
em on both ſides his army, to cover the flanks of it 
inſt the ſudden incurſions of the Barbarians, He 
ad already cleared a very great ſpace of ground with 
credible diligence, and was got as far as the place 
here the enemies cattle and baggage were, ſo that 
ley were forced to plunge themſelves into foreſts that 
ere thicker and deeper. But the bad weather that 
me on, and the continual rains, would not allow 


je was obliged to yield to neceſſity, and leave his 
tory imperfect. But he ravaged the country, and 
mat the villages and all the houſes of theſe unhappy 
ple ; after which he retired ;- and diſtributed his 
ops in winter- quarters upon the lands of the Au- 
7, and of other people newly ſubdued, 


Nil actum credens, dum quid ſupereſſet agendum. Lucan, I, 
. The Anlerci Eburovices are thoſe of Evreux, the Aulerci Ceng- 
i thoſe of Maine. 3 of + 
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Im to keep his army any longer without ſhelter, - 
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Gaul continues peaceable through woes; | * be Uftpii an 
' the Tentteri, People of Germany, paſs tbe Rbine. ( 
Jar marches againſt them, A negotiation" brguy-t4 
tween theſe People and Ceſar, but broke off by.a bot 
lle, without its being clear which \fide was in fault 
| The Germans are ſurprized by Ceſar and entirth & 
. feated. Cæſar reſolves to paſs the Rhine. His monde 
for ſo doing. "The deſcription of à bridge built over i 
Rhine by Ceſar. His exploits in Germany; reduced 
a ſmall compaſs. He forms the dejigns of going an 
_ into Great-Britain. His motives: for it. He prepan 
every thing for his paſſape. | He departs: The ball 
on bis landing. The _ſubmiſfoe behaviour om the fide 1 
| the Barbarians. The cavalry of Cuſar tannot' land 
His fleet is ill uſed. by the hiph tides: The Bdrbari 
renew the war. The uſe that” they made of their th 
riots. in battle. A treaty between Ceſar 40 1 | 
' iflanders. Ceſar repaſſes into * 4 


"ug 
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AU L. did not much ug the e ivity of Ci 
- far during the year that Pompey! and Crafll 
were Conſuls for the ſecond time. Attacked'ſucetl 
ſiyely on all ſides, undergoing; one after'anothet 1 
many violent defeats, their aſtoniſhment, their d 
may, and above all their weakneſs frem the 1o 
they had ſuſtained, forced them to remain quiet a 
ſubmiſſive, at leaſt for a time. Two German natidl 
came, as it were, to relieve them, and preſent an « 
caſion to Cæſar of avoiding that repoſe which wa 
inſupportable to him. 
The Uſipii and Tencteri were neighbours of ü 
Suevi, a very powerful nation who occupied 5 
part of Germany, and who were 2 


. — 


© 
2 
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hundred nations or cantons, from each of which there 
went out a thouſand men every year to make war. The 
Suevi were bad neighbours. They thought it was 
their glory to. be bounded by, vaſt ſolitudes, -which 
might prove that a great number of People had not 
been able to ſuſtain their efforts. The TLencteri and 


ing reſiſted the Suevi for many years, they were drove 
their lands, and obliged to Wander here and there, 
for the ſpace af three years, through different Parts 
of Germany, and at length arrived, during the win- 
ter of the year we. are ſpeaking of, on the banks of 
the Rhine, at the place inhabited by the Menapii, 


ver. * 1 „ e. i& O 

At the approach of this cloud of Germans (for they 
ere not an army, but the two nations who'marched 
1 a body, men, women, and children, to the num- 
ter of above four hundred and thirty thouſand heads) 
boſe of the Menapii who occupied the right hand 
nk of the Rhine retired to this ſide from the Gauls, 
id diſpoſed their troops to hinder the enemies paſ- 
ve, The Germans having no boats, and ſeeing the 
ppoſite bank carefully guarded, made uſe of this 
atagem. They cauſed à report to be ſpread, that 
key would return to their own country, and they 
ually went three days march diſtance from the 
er, The Menapii thought they were gone, and 
turned to their hamlets. But the German cavalry 
turning with ſpeed, and having gained the neighbour- 
bod of the river in one night only, ſurprized the too 
edulous Gauls, cut their throats, and having ſeized 
their boats, paſſed over to the other ſide, before 
part of the Menapu which occupied it was in- 
med of what had happened. The Victots remain- 
maſters of the country, and lived there all the 
ater on the proviſions they found in it. 
As ſoon as Cæſar heard of the paſſage of the Uſipii 
d TenQeri, he was afraid the Gauls would call 
k new-comers to their aid, and that he ſhould 


— ? U 


A. R. 69. 
Ant. C. 
885 


the 45 found themſelves in this caſe. After hav- 


who had hamlets and little villages on both ſides the : 


204 POMPEIUS, LICINIUS, Conſuls II. 
A. R. 697. find a war renewed more difficult and more dan 
= C. than thoſe which he had put an end to with ſo muc 
trouble. Here he accuſes us Gauls of an incredib. 
tlevity. He fays that they ſtopped travellers upc 
the main road and in the ſtreets in their towns, an 
eſpecially Merchants, whom they examined about th 
_ countries they came from, and forced them to gin 
them anſwers z upon which anſwers, oftentimes 
better founded than on uncertain reports, of dictate 
by a deſire to pleaſe, they took their meaſures wit 
regard to their moſt important affairs, which mat 
them oftentimes repent very ſoon, when the eve; 
ſhewed them they had been deceived. The knowled 
that Cæſar had of this facility in the Gauls to engag 
in any new enterprizes, determined him to cor 
ſooner then ordinary to put himſelf at the head of 
army, that by his preſence he might check any pr 
jects of a revolt. | 
At his arrival he learnt, that, according to his 
picions, ſome of the Gauliſh People had already fe 
intelligence to the Uſipii and the Tencteri, who, 
conſequence of it, had quitted the banks of tl 
Rhine, and were advanced to the lands of the Eh 
rons * and of the Condruſes +, clients of thoſe ( 
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Treves. Like an able man, he feigned himſelf ide Te 
rant of that which it was not a time to puniſh, ener; 
called about the principal chiefs of the Gauls, ſpol ſill ad 
to them with benevolence, and having demand ices 
ſome cavalry of them, marched againſt the Germ: wich 
When he was within a few days march of them, | bit f 
Ame 


ſaw coming to him Ambaſſadors from them, » 


ſpoke a language, in which, in ſpight of their hagęticu 
tines and ns, By after the mane of the Barb lugh bi 
ans, it was eaſy to perceive ſome uneaſineſs and fe: N 
They told him, „that thoſe who ſent them had en 
deſign to enter into a war with the Romans; that of to 
they were attacked, they knew how to defend tft V 
. ; 4:8 lefende 

® Thoſe of Liege. il lengt 


T The Condros {till retain that antient name, e pla 
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{lyes, having learnt from their fathers never to aſk —_ 69 
quarter. That nevertheleſs they were willing to pro- 3, 2 
tet to him that they had not entered into Gaul but 
zoainſt their inclinations, and becauſe they had been 
driven out of their own country. That if the Romans 
yould have them for friends, the Uſipii and the 
Tencteri might not be unuſeful to them. That 
they were ready either to accept of the lands that Cæ- 
ar ſhould think fit to give them, or to eſtabliſh them- 
eyes upon thoſe they had conquered. That they 
dd not yield in point of bravery to any but the Suevi, 
whom the immortal Gods themſelves were not able to 
reſiſt; but that there were no other people in the 
world whom they were not fully perſuaded they were 
able to overcome.“ 

Ceſar declared plainly to them, that there were no 
nds they could hope for on this ſide the Rhine: But 
he made a propoſal to them, that they ſhould incor- 
porate themſelves with the Ubii, a German People, 
and galled, as they were, by the Suevi. Theſe Ub, 
who at that time inhabited upon the right bank of 
the Rhine, had implored the aſſiſtance of Cæſar, who 
promiſed to procure them a powerful reinforcement, 
without expence or trouble, by joining the Uſipii and 
the Tencteri to them. This propoſition of the Roman 
General gave riſe to a negotiation, during which he 
ſill advanced. When he was within eight thouſand 
paces of them, a battle was given by the horſe, in 
vhich eight hundred Germans defeated and put to 
light five thonſand of the Roman cavalry. 

Among thoſe who periſhed on this occaſion, Cæſar 
particularly regretted an illuſtrious-Aquitain, of very 
ligh birth, who had been made a citizen of Rome, 
4 appeared by the name of Piſo which he bore. This 
brave man ſceing his brother ſurrounded by the enemy, 
dan to him, and diſengaged him. But having his 
orſe wounded, was obliged to diſmount, and having 
lefended himſelf valiantly a long time on foot, was 
t length overpowered by number, and left dead on 
© place: His brother, who had retreated, ſeeing 
U 4 what 


58. 
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a what had happened at a diſtance, and not being able 


to ſurvive a brother he tenderly loved, and who had 
been his deliverer, returned full ſpeed, and throwing 
himſelf in the midſt of his enemies, was killed in di 
ſame manner. e Bee; "=" ee 

This battle was of great importance, by the circum- 
ſtance of its having been given at a time when there 
was a negotiation open between Cæſar and the Ger. 
mans, by whom he was engaged, and conſequently 
upon whom the reproach of perfidy ought to fall. It 
is a problem that labours under ſome dificuley, ' Cz: 
ſar threw the fault upon the Barbarians ; but ſeveral 
people were perſuaded at Rome, that it was he who 
had violated the faith of the treaty ; and when they 
were decreeing him honours in the ſenate for his ex- 


Plut. Cel. ploits in this campaign, Cato gave it for his opinion; 


that he ſhould be delivered up to the Germans, that 
he might ſuffer alone the puniſhment of his infidelity, 
and that the Commonwealth might not be anſwerable 
for it to Gods and men. | me EY 
It is difficult to decide upon a point fo obſcure, and 
concerning which the intereſt of Ceſar, on one ſide, 
leſſened the weight of his evidence, and where hatred 
and partiality, on the other, might carry Cato beyond 
due bounds. It is known that Cæſar was not ſcru- 
pulous in acts of morality : But his proceedings were 
frank and generous, at leaſt*to outward appearance; 
and how little ſoever he troubled himſelf about having 
truth and juſtice at the bottom of what he did, he ak 
ways affected to make a ſhew of them. It mult ne- 
vertheleſs be allowed that appearances were not tot 
him here, It is not probable that eight hundred 
horſemen ſhould be determined the firſt to attack five 
thouſand :* And a ſtep of the Germans, which ſeemed 
to prove their good faith, was, that the day after the 
battle, they ſent their * deputies again to Cæſat, 10 
make him their excuſes, and to continue the negous 
tion. „e 
Cæſar kept theſe Deputies priſoners; and he had 
reaſon, if it was true, as he accuſed them Hare 
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- * # 


the Germans did not apy longer fear being attacked, 
ind therefore were not much upon their guard, while 


n-M they ſent to negotiate with him, he made his army 

re out of the camp, and march in order of battle to the 
r-WM enemy. He diſpoſed his troops in three fines, Jeaying 
ly the cavalry in the rear, on account of the terror af 


Il which he thought they were not yer well recovered | 
E. ſince their defeat. = . of 
all He found things as he had foreſeen. The Ger. 
bo WE mans were ſurprized, and had not the tame neceſſary 
eo put themſelyes upon their defence; ſome were for 
x-Mcontinuing in the camp, and others for 89 ng aut into 
n, With: open plain. During this trouble anc — 5 — the 
Romans fell upon them, and had ay conquelt. 
ty, WW: vas not 2 battle bijt a rour. 455 ame of the 
ble braveſt of them had ibeffectually attempted to make 
licht reßſtapce, all were put to flight. The wo- 
nnen and children, who covered all = place, were 
de Wmaffacred by the Roman cavalry. The others pur- 


ſued as far as the conflux the Meuſe and Rhine, 
threw themſelves precipitately into, thoſe rivers, and 
moſt all periſhed, ſo that of this prodigious mul- 


ere WMtitude very few. eſcaped. | The Romans did not 
ebe one man, and had but a very {mall number 
D 8 | $A 
t was at that time that Cæſar reſolved to paſs the 


eine. He relates different motives which deter- 

ined him to it; but it may be ſuſpected, that he 
red Woncealed the true one, . — 2s nothing but an 
we nmoderate defire of a new kind of glory, and the. 
ed Wnclination he had to make a noiſe. The Rhine and 
ermany were then very little known to the Romans. 
ss therefore a ſingular and very ſbiping honour 
ua e be the firſt who ſe that great river, aud car- 
ied terror into a barbarous country, with which 
ad Wome had almoſt never had any commerce till that 


hey me. 


ume | The 


9 


came to deceiye, and amuſe, him with fair ſpeeches, A R. . g 
while their nation were committing acts of hoſtility Ps 
aint the Romans. At the ſame time, judging that 


298 
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cording to him, the moſt juſt, was, that ſeelinnl 
Germans ſo eaſily brought themſelves o 
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The reaſons alledged by Cæſar are ne 
not altogether void of ſolidiry. The firſt, 


als. 
Rhine, and come into Gaul, he was glad to len 
know, that they might alſo fear to ſee the ena 
their territories, Moreover, the cavalry of che * 
and Tencteri, who were not found in the h * 
cauſe they had been ſent ſeveral days before 
other ſide the Meuſe to plunder the cou 
bring away forage, had retreated after the vil 
Cæſar beyond the Rhine among the Sicamb 
the Victor having demanded that theſe 
ſhould be delivered up to him, the Sicambii 
ed that the Rhine bounded the Roman Do 
and that if the Romans pretended to pri 
paſſage of the Germanic nations, they oughe 
mit to the ſame law, and not to arrogate roman 
ſelves any right or authority beyond that river. 
the Ubi, continually harraſſed by the Suey leſin 
Czfar to ſhew himſelf in Germany, maintaining 
that ſtep alone would be ſufficient to pro 
repoſe ever after. They even offered the 
boats to tranſport their Legions, _ 
Cæſar thought he ought not to accept the 
the Ubii. He looked upon it that there was 
fafety nor dignity for himſelf and the Roman 
to paſs in boats. The building a bridge on am 
rapid, ſo wide, and ſo deep, (for it was bell 
lace where Cologn is built that he prepareqanl 
it) was, without doubt, a work of great dilld 
But Cæſar, accuſtomed to vanquiſh all obſtacles 
tempted the undertaking, and ſucceeded in it 
I ſhall here inſert the deſcription which he 
this bridge, only adding ſome circumfſtancesnmanyn 
he has left to be ſupplied ; but which to mean 
be neceſſary eclairciſſements. If I am miftakennalnn 
thing, I hope I ſhall be excuſed as a writer an 
by the neceſſity of his ſubject to ſpeak of many 
widely diſtant from his profeſſion; but at thee 
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-POMPEIUS, LICINIUS, Confuls IT. 
time very willing to correct himſelf, if the maſters of 
the art will vouchſafe to point out his errors. 

” There were joined together ſtakes in pairs, at the 
diſtance of two feet from one another, each a foot 
ind a half thick, and of a length proportioned to the 
depth of the river, and after they were 3 at 
the ends, and perhaps armed with iron, when 
went down into the water with machines, afterwards 
they were drove in with ſtrokes of the rammer, not 
perpendicularly, but inclined according to the direc- 
tion of the river. Over-againſt theſe two ſtakes, and 
below them, at the diſtance of forty feet, were drove 
in two others in like manner, which faced the firſt , 
and were inclined in one ſenſe contrary to the current 
of the river. Theſe two piles, each compoſed of two 
* fakes, were kept firm by a large beam, extended 
from one to the other, and which being two feet in 
thickneſs, exactly filled the interval of the two ſtakes, 
and had n the piece of wood that joined 
them. The heads of this beam were confined and 
made faſt on each ſide by large pegs or pins of iron, 
one in the inſide and the other without, ſo that 
the two piles could not be drawn together, and the 
two iron pins which faſtened the beam to each pile 
mutually reſiſting one another, the building was ſo 
firm, that by the laws of nature, the more rapid the 
river became, the more ſolidity the work gained. 
This is what I think the moſt difficult to compre- 
hend of any part of the deſcription. I muſt even 
confeſs that there is nothing that I can jmagine, 
which fully ſatisfies me; therefore I leave this pro- 
blem to be ſolved by thoſe who are more able than 
myſelf. Beſides the difficulty of the thing in itſelf, 
there ſeems moreover to be a contradiction between 
what Czfar ſays here, and the precaution with which 
he ſpeaks afterwards of fixing buttreſſes to ſupport 


the bridge againſt the violence of the flood. This 


precaution ſeems ſuperfluous, if the rapidity of the 


river augmented the ſolidity of the work. After this 


firſt row, another was fixed at ſome diſtance; and 
| 5 after- 
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97: afterwards upon the beams, which were laid. along ac 
oles, hurdles,” and without doubt earth and turfs, to 
Forth a ſolid and continued floor. Below the bridge * 
other ſtakes were funk in the form of buttrefſes, wy 
1 as inſt the, violence of the 
water, and above, at ſome” diſtance, there were others 
to ferve for a defence. So that if the barbarians let 
loofe trunks of trees, or boats to overthrow the works, 
this palifade ſhould ſtop the effect, and prevent thei 
cpa mayndg nn 
The peed with which fo great a work was executed 
was not leſs worthy of admiration, ; than the work it- 
ſelf. It was compleated in ten days, reckoning from 
that in which they began to bring the timber to the 
banks of the river. Cæſar having left a confiderable 
body of troops at the head of the brid) g on each fide, 
ri 


” 


- 


entered into the territories of the Sicambri, 

His explaits in Germahy may be reduced to à nar- 
row compaſs. He received there the [deputies of 
' fome people who deſired peace and friendſhip with 
kim, which he granted them, after exacting hoſtages 
from them. The Sicambri retired into the gelerts and 
foreſts; he ravaged their country, burnt their houſes, 
and cut down their corn. The Suevi had done as 
much as the Sicambri with this differences that, after 
they had put their wives, and children, and all that 
they poſſeſſed in ſafety, they aſſembled together, in 
the heart of the country, all that made the ſtrength of 
the nation, that is to ſay, thoſe who were in a condi- 
tion to hear arms; and there they waited for the Ro- 
man army, reſolved to give them a good reception. 
Cæſar did not think proper ta go and attack them. 
He pretended, that he had anſwered all the different 
views he had in paſſing the Rhine, fince he had ſpread 


Ihe text has it, “ towards a lower part of the river,” a vague 
expreſſion, and which may. give reom for an intefgreganod different 
from that which I have followed. One may conceive the ſtakes here 

ſpoken of, as placed before the laſt row of pes, and ſupporting them 

on the ſides where they inclineg to, that they might ferve u a fore 
wall to break the force of the ſtream, Wm” the 
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His taſte for things that made a noiſe gue” him 
immediately after with another. project of the ſame 
kind as the preceding and of as little uſe. This was 
the going over into Great Britain, and carrying the 


war into a new world; for it was upon this foot that 


Great Britain was then regarded, ſo little known at 
that time, that many yet doubted whether it was an 
Iſland or not; and; according to Tacitus, there was 
no certainty of it till above an hundred years after, 
rhen the Roman fleet, by order of Agricola, went 


wund it. Czfar, nevertheleſs, every where ſpeaks of 
iss an Iſland; and ſuch alſo is the language and opi- 
non of Strabo, an able and judicious Geographer, 

ho wrote in the beginning of the reign of Tiberius. 


Cæſar coloured the ambition which carried him in- 


| to Great Britain under the pretext of juſtice and 
J utility. He ſaid that the Britons had almoſt always 


ent ſuccours to the Gauls in their wars againft the 
Romans; and he added, that it would be very advan- 
ageous to him to know the ports and coaſts of this 
land, the manners of the inhabitants, and their me- 


bod of fighting: Now, this was what he could not 
J ©, without going over thither himſelf: For the Gauls 
ad no knowledge of it, but what was very confuſed, 


becauſe there were only their Merchants who had any 


yages thither, and they did not penetrate far into 
e country, ſo that they had no preciſe idea but of 
de ports wherein they carried on their trade. I KH 
wd of what utility to Cæſar the knowledge could be, 

that he deſired to gain of all that regarded Great 


vritain, if he had not in his mind the deſign of ohe 
ay making the conqueſt of it; / but the Gauls at the- 


heſent gave him no leiſure to do it. 


To 
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lous ; which was the paſſion he had for the pearls pro- 


duced in the Britiſh ocean. The extravagant fuxu 


of Cæſar might authorize ſuch a ſuſpicion; but on all 
accounts he was much deceived in ſuch an attempt. 
[Theſe pearls are dark and cloudy, and do not at all 


come near to that fine water which ſets a value upon 
thoſe of the Eaſt. ' 5 

The ſeaſon was already far advanced, when Cæſar 
formed the project we are ſpeaking of. This was 4 
new ſpur added to his natural activity. He came 
deere ne with all ſpeed into the country of the Mo- 
rini, from whence he knew the 8 was the ſhorteſt 
to go over to Great Britain. He got together all the 
veſſels that was poſſible from the neighbouritg coun- 
tries, and ſent the fleet that he had cauſed to be built 
the year before for the war againſt the Veneti. As 
he had not leſs foreſight than vivacity and fire, he en- 
deavoured to inform himſelf of every thing of impor- 
tance concerning the country he prepared to enter; 
and but little ſatisfied with the lights that he could 
obtain from the Gauls, he ſent a Roman Officer, 
named C. Voluſenus, with a man of war, to viſit the 
coaſts of Great Britain, and afterwards to come him- 
ſelf and make a report of all he had ſeen and obſery- 
ed. Voluſenus was five days at ſea, and not daring 
to go aſhore 1n any place, he could only give an ac- 
count of the outward parts and approaches to the 
iſland. | | | 

In the mean time a rumour of Czfar's deſign had 
ſpread itſelf in Great Britain, and giving an alarm, 
ſeveral people ſent him Deputies, to make their ſub- 
miſſion, and offered to give him hoſtages. Cæſar was 
of opinion that he ſhould make his advantage of this 
favourable diſpoſition ; he anſwered the Deputies of 
the Barbarians graciouſly, and ſent them back into 
their country, accompanied by Comius the Arteſian, 


whom he had made King of his nation, and in whom 


he had at that time much confidence. This Comius, 


whoſe name was known and conſidered in Great 
1 n | Britain, 
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a 8ritain, had orders to go through the different — * 


0. ple, to exhort them to acknowledge the Roman Em- 
ry WM pirc, and to declare the approaching arrival of Cæſar. 
1 The care of getting together the fleet kept Cæſar 
pt. ome time in the country of the Morini. His pre- 
al Wl {nce was not ineffectual. This nation had always 
on W hitherto obſtinately refuſed to ſubmit themſelves. 
Now the greateſt part of the Cantons that compoſed 
ar Wl it, came by their Deputies to aſk pardon for what was 
a pat, and declared that they would obey him in all 
ne WT that he ſhould order for the time to come. Nothin 
lo: MW could have happened to him more à propos. ee 
eſt W vith not leaving behind him any ſubject of uneaſineſs 


che while he ſhould be in Great Britain, he received the 


in. W {bmiſion of the Morini, and contented himſelf with 
lt eracting from them many hoſtages, 

As The fleet of Cæſar conſiſted in long veſſels, as he 
en- WW called them, that is to ſay, Gallies armed for war, and 
or -n ſhips of burthen that went with fails. He embark- 


r; ed two Legions upon fourſcore ſhips of burthen ; 
d but he does not tell us what number of troops went 
er, on board the gallies, which he. diſtributed in ſqua- 
the WI drons under the command of the Quæſtor, and of his 
m- Licutenant-Generals. For tranſporting the cavalry 
rv- be deſtined eighteen ſhips of burthen, which were de- 
ing WW tained by the wind in a part ſituated eight thouſand 
ac- WT paces above that where he appeared himſelf, He does 


not name here either one or the other of theſe ports : 
But if that“ from whence he departed this year was 


had Fort Itius, where he embarked the year following to 
m, make the fame voyage, the lower port feems to be 
ub- Wigan, and the upper Calais. At his embarking 
was WH bimſelf he left a Lieutenant-General with troops to 
this WH guard the port; and he ſent the reſt of his army under 
of Wl tie command of two other Lieutenant-Generals, Titu- 


nus Sabinus, and Aurunculeius Cotta, into the Can- 


upon the lands of the Menapii. 


The thing is probable in itſelf, and Strabo puts it out of doubt, 
book IV. p. 199. Nin 


ons of the Morini, who had not yet ſubmitted, and | 


All - 


8. 
A e ; 
it. C. 0 

oa 77 $4. ry he | 


al 


aſſiſted at the ſame time by wind and tide, he advanced WI” 
eight thouſand paces farther, and found an eaſy and En 


even ſhore, where he reſolved to land. | as 1 
The Barbarians had not loſt ſight of the Roman 4 
Hele 


fleet, and having ſent their cavalry before and their 
chariots, (for chariots were in uſe among them in their Me 
battles) they brought their infantry with all the dili- 
gence they could to be time enough to oppoſe the 
landing, with all their forces. The Roman veſſels 
drew too much water for them to be able to approach 
the ſhore, ſo that the ſoldiers were to throw themſelves 
into the water. It may be eaſily conceived, how 
much troops heavily armed, accuſtomed to fight upon 
firm and ſolid land, and who were not uſed to places 
where there were waters of any depth, had a diſad- WW": 
vantage againſt the agile and briſk Barbarians encum- 


(om 


ire 


bered with nothing, and who knew the places per- H . 
fectly well. | BY A ins T 

Their courage began to fail the Romans. The per- 
ſon who bore the eagle of the tenth Legion re-animat- 1 5 
ed them. As he ſaw his comrades dared not throw 7 
themſelves into the water, the depth of which diſmay- th 
ed them, © Follow me, cried he to them, if you R 
« would not have this eagle fall into the hands of the Er. 
« Barbarians.” In pronouticing theſe” words, he A 


jumped himſelf the firſt out of the veſſel, The ay 4 
1:28 j 
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the he ignominy overcame that of the danger, and all A. R. 67 
rt. oe others followed. At the ſame time Cæſar filled _ 


te ſkiffs and light frigates with ſoldiers to go and 
fiſt thoſe who fought in the water; and moreover 
mat principally contributed to the ſucceſs of this 
cent, was that he ordered the gallies to make a 


0 potion to take the enemy in flank, and caſt upon them 
vas JG: of darts with machines in. uſe among the 
by tbomans, but entirely unknown to theſe Iſlanders ; fo 


hat beſides the number of men they loſt, the very 
gut of theſe ſtrange machines ſtruck them with a 
vrrible fear. At length, after many pains and dan- 
xrs, the Romans gained the ſhore; and as ſoon as 
hey had ſet their feet on land, they puſhed the Bar- 
mans ſo vigorouſly, that they abſolutely diſperſed 
hem: But as Cæſar's cavalry was not yet arrived, it 
5 impoſſible to purſue them. 


wpoſe the deſcent of the Roman army, not being 
ble to ſucceed in it, ſent Deputies to Cæſar, who 
ere ordered to make all manner of proteſtations of 


lomius King of the Arteſians, whom they had kept 
mſoner. Cæſar heard them with mildneſs, and re- 
wired hoſtages of them. Every thing ſeemed to be 
athe way to peace and a good agreement. But it 
ns fear alone that guided theſe Barbarians ; and an 
pportunity preſenting itſelf to contravene their en- 
noements, and to renew the war, they would not let 
t ſlip. 
The fourth day after Cæſar's arrival in Great Bri- 
ain, they perceived from the camp the eighteen ſhips 
i burthen which brought the cavalry. But a furious 


[- 
— tempeſt aroſe at that inſtant, which difperſed a part 
y- them in the Channel, where they run very great 
ou anger, and found themſelves happy to be able to 
he n the terre firma. 

The night of this ſame day it was full moon, and 


Dproaching the Equinox. The concurrence of theſe 
Vol. VIII. X two 


The Barbarians were eaſily diſcouraged. Thus 
leſe ſame people, who came with ſo much vigour to 


ubmiſſion and obedience. They reſtored to him alſo 


906 
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A. k. 697 two circumſtances produced very high tides. Cal thi 


"5 


„ knew nothing of this, and had taken no precautiol pu 
againſt a danger that he was ignorant of. Thus, boi 
the gallies that were dry upon the ſhore, and th tir 
tranſports that were at anchor, were raiſed up, toſſeſ cot 
about, and beat to pieces by the waves, without then pla 
being a poſſibility to apply any remedy to fo great a Ih 
evil. This accident threw Czfar into great perplexing i 
His return became, as it were, impoſſible, fince H ber 
had no other ſhips than thoſe which had been latel tha 
ſo ill treated, and which wanted every thing neceſſal per 
to refit them. On the other hand, having reckone bei 
to winter in Gaul, he had brought with him neith but 
baggage, nor ſufficient proviſions of corn. fron 

The Barbarians ſeeing their enemies without ſhip" t 
without proviſions, and without cavalry, conceive tte! 
the hope of exterminating them, and making the Rte 
mans for ever lay aſide thoughts of entering into the vas 

- INand. Befides, they judged of the ſmall number ( g 


privately in bodies of troops, concealing their deſig 


Cæſar's troops, by the little ſpace of ground his ca 
took up; and although this was not a certain ſig 9! 
becauſe the Roman army, as I have already faid, h: had 

no baggage, yet they were not much deceived, au de g 
they really had a great ſuperiority in nurabers. Th" e 
began therefore to league anew, and gather togeth 


by not declaring themſelves openly ; but waiting fo 
favourable moment, to ſurprize the Romans, and t: 
upon them with advantage. 

But Cæſar was not an enemy to be eaſily ſurprize 
The ſituation in which he was, made him foret 
what the Barbarians ought to think and do; and 
they gave over ſending him hoſtages, the proof of the 
revolt was plain. Therefore he prepared himſelf 
the event. He ſent every day to cut corn in the fiel 
and made ſtores of it in his camp. He ſacrificed 
ſhips that were the moſt damaged, and took the tim 
and the iron of them to refit thoſe that were the lc 
ſo, cauſing other materials and inſtruments neceſſa 
for the work to be brought from the terra firms. . 


7 


igilit 
Norſe: 


— 
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theſe means he made up the loſs of twelve ſhips, and I f. 697, 
a N Ant. 
put the reſt in a condition to keep at fea, * 

In the mean time, the Barbarians found the oppor- 
tunity they ſought. They had obſerved, that all the 
country about being reaped, there remained but one 
place where the Romans could come to cut corn. 
They poſted themielves in the neighbourhood, lying 
nambuſh in a foreſt; and Cæſar, as they had fore- 
ken, having ſent the ſeventh Legion into the quarter 
that they encompaſſed, while the Roman ſoldiers diſ- 
perſed themſelves on the plain, with only. ſickles in 
their hands inſtead of ſwords, and thought of nothin 
but reaping of corn, the Barbarians allied briſkly 
from their coverts, attacked the foragers, killed ſome 
of them, and brought trouble and confuſion among 
the reſt. They even undertook to hem them in, by 
extending their chariots of war about them, This 
was the manner of their uſing theſe chariots in their 
battle. | 

They began with driving them with impetuoſity 
quite croſs the ranks of the enemy ; and when they 
had penetrated into the intervals, they jumped upon 
the ground and fought on foot. During this time 
the equerries went at a little diſtance, but were always 
near enough to take up their maſters, if they ſaw 
them too much preſſed. Cæſar, it ſeems, did not 
deſpiſe this manner of 6ghting, which united, he ſaid, 
the lightneſs of the horſemen with the ſtability of the 
foot. For the reſt, they had a ſurprizing addreſs and 
wility, accuſtomed by long ule, either to ſtop their 
horſes going down a ſteep road full ſpeed, or to turn 
hort when they wanted ſpace. They were oftentimes 
ken getting out of the chariots ſliding along the beam, 
nd poſting themſelves at the end of it, then in an in- 
- regaining their chariot, and appearing in their 
eats, 

The Roman Legion thus affailed could not have 
aved itſelf, if ſuccour had not come to it. But the 
advanced guard of the camp obſerving a cloud of duſt 
M the ſide where they knew it went, they gave y_ 

2 0 
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A. R. 697. of it to Cæſar, who loſt not a moment. He took wi 


Ant. 
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C. 


of hoſtages double to that he had ſtipulated for the fil 
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him immediately the two cohorts which were the del 
guard, and after having ordered two others 7» replace vas 
them, and all the reſt of the troops to arm themſelve wea 
with ſpeed and follow him; he marched ta, the place 8 
where the battle was fought. He found his people per 
in bad order, and very much troubled to defend them Ml kde 
ſelves. His preſence re-eſtabliſhed every thing, ſtop to ! 
the rage of the enemy, and re-animated the cou yet 
of the Romans. Nevertheleſs, he did not judge 1 il! 
proper to provoke the Barbarians too far, and content and 


ed himſelf to carry his Legions back to the camp. with 

The Iſlanders had the boldneſs to come and attach the 
him there at the end of a few days, during which they 4nd 
had ſtrengthened and increaſed their troops. Czar pe 
who had no cavalry, ſaw very well that he could no iq: 
gain an advantage over them altogether deciſiveMl tix | 
However, he was not willing to refuſe the combat erf 
but endeavoured to aid himſelf by thirty horſemei gro!: 
that Comius the Arteſian had brought with him, and 
went out of his intrenchments to give battle. Th 
event was as he had foreſeen. The enen.y fled, bu 
with very little loſs. The Romans only laid eve 
thing waſte in the places about, and bu nt fome « 
their villages. 

This was enough to determine the Barbarians to re 
new the negotiation which they had brcoxep off. O 
the ſame day Cæſar ſaw the Deputies arrive, wh 
came to demand peace of him. This was what h 
deſired. He feared the approach of the equinox 
the time when the ſea grows outrageous, and his ſhip 
were not in a condition to reſiſt a ſtorn He there 
fore laid hold of the opportunity to retreat with hc 
nour, by ordering them to furniſh him with a numbg 4 


time, and that they ſhould bring them to him 1 
Gaul. The Iflanders imagined that tney ſhould b 
the maſters of the execution of ſuch a treaty. The 


promiſed every thing to get theſe troubleſome ſtra * 
gers out of their iſland, who, on their ſide, were ve * 
deſiro 
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deſirous to go away. Immediately after the treaty A. R. 697* 
was concluded, Cæſar made ready in the firſt fair gs 
weather, and went back into Gaul. | 
Some cantons of the Morini and Menapii ſtill 
perſiſted in their obſtinacy, and refuſed to acknow- 
edge the Romans for maſters. Cæſar ordered them 
to be attacked by his Lieutenants, who could not 
jet make an end of ſubduing them. He eſtabliſhed 
ll his winter-quarters in the country of the Belge, 
ind received their hoſtages from two of the people 
ith whom he had made war in Great- Britain. All 
the others made no account of their engagements. 
And this was all the fruit that Cæſar had from an 
expedition, which was hazardous, and wherein he 
niqued a great deal more than he could gain; for all 
the Iſland was at that time very poor, without gold Cic. ad 
or ſilver; and all the booty he could hope for, were - . 
groſs and brutal priſoners. For an object ſo ſmall Att. IV. 
did he expoſe himſelf, as we have ſeen, to dangers as **: 
great as ever he ran in his life. Nevertheleſs, he made 
great vaunting of the advantages he had obtained 
n a country, and over a people, the exiſtence of whom 
ws ſcarce known before him; and the noiſe of it 
ws ſo great in Rome, that they decreed in honour of 
um, thankſgivings to the Gods for twenty days. 


it h 1 

fir (ſar makes preparations for his return into Great-Bri- * 
herd in. Before he paſſes over, he reduces the Treviri, 
e © reaitated a revolt. He takes with bim all the 
mba me nobility of Gaul. Dumnorix, refuſing to go, is 
e farl tilled, Cæſar s paſſage, and exploits in Great-Britain. 


lle gren:s peace to the conquered nations, and returns 
% Gaul, He finds it quiet in appearance, and puts his 
HMions into winter-quarters. Taſgetius, King of the 
Carnutes, @ friend of the Romans, is aſſaſſinated. Am- 
Har ix, King of the Eburones, joining treachery to open 
force, entirely defirays a Roman legion, and five co- 
X 3 borts, 
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boris, that wintered in his territories. Ambiorix Hirt 
up the Atuatici and the Nervii, who attack 9. Cicero. 
Vigorous defence of the Romans. Singular example 

military emulation between % Roman Centurions, 
Ceſar comes to Ciceros aſſiſtance, with a diſpatch wor- 
thy of admiration. The Gauls, to the number of fixty 
thouſand, are vanquiſhed and put to flight by Cæſar, 
who bad but ſeven thouſand men with him. Grief and 
mourning of Ceſar, for his legion exterminated ly Am: 
biorix. He poſſes the winter in Gaul, which was « 
over in motion. Indutiomarus, King of the Treviri, i 
killed in a fight with Labienus. 


L. DomitTius AntnoBaRBUs II. 
Ap. CLaupius PuULCHER. 


ASAR conſidered only as an experiment what 
he had hitherto — in Great-Britain 
Some moderate advantages, and a treaty that wa: 
never carried into execution, did in no fort content 
his ambition. He reſolved then to return with greater 
force; and therefore ordered his Lieutenant-Generals 
when he ſet out for Italy, to build during his ab 
ſence as many ſhips of war, and tranſports, as the 
poſſibly could; directing even the form that he 
judged moſt proper for the navigation of thoſe ſeas. 
His winter was not idle. He employed it, part. 
in holding the aſſemblies in Ciſalpine Gaul; partly 1 
an expedition to Illyricum, where his preſence wa 
neceſſary to put a ſtop to the incurſions of the Fi 


ruſte. The Piruſtz were a people of Illyricum, whe C 
had ravaged the Roman province; that is to "ay thaſſ bort 
part of Illyricum which acknowledged the Romat abe 
government. Cæſar was put to no other trouble, that Gay 
that of appearing in the country, to compel theſſi n. 
Barbarians to give hoſtages, and make ſatisfaction fo l t 
the damage they had cauſed. | - 

At his return to Gaul, he found a great deal 0 ; 0 
work done. The old veſſels were all refitted, an * 


twenty ſhips of war new- built, with about fix . 
rec 
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ded tranſports. He orders the whole fleet to rendezvous A. R. 692, 


at Port Itius: and as the Treviri ſeemed to project a 
rebellion, and were even reported to ſollicit the Ger- 
mans to paſs the Rhine to their aſſiſtance, he marches 
into their territories with four legions and eight hun- 
dred horſe ; being deſirous to quiet Gaul before he 
engaged in his enterprize againſt Great-Britain. 

The Treviri were a potent nation, and had a nu- 
merous cavalry ; but they were embroiled at home. 
Two competitors, Cingetorix and Indutiomarus, diſ- 
puted the firſt rank, and chief authority. Cingeto- 
ix, who probably was the weaker, puts himſelf un- 
der Cæſar's protection; aſſuring him of his, and his 
party's attachment to the Romans. Indutiomarus, 
on the contrary, aſſembles his forces; and, having 
heltered the women and children in the foreſt of Ar- 
den, prepares for war. But the terror of Cæſar's 
ums, and the ſollicitation of Cingetorix, having de- 
rived him of many of his partizans; fearing he 
ſhould be abandoned, he found it neceſſary to ſubmit. 
Czfar, who had no mind to be kept long in that 
country, took his excuſes, and granted him peace : 
he inſiſted, however, on his giving him two hundred 
hoſtages, among whom was his ſon. Indutiomarus, 
ready diſcontented, was moreover extremely piqued 
by the careſſes which Cæſar beſtowed on Cingetorix, 
nd by the pains he took to procure him the good- 
vill of the chief among his countrymen. He with- 
draws them in anger, reſolved to renew the war the 
rſt opportunity. 

Cæſar, who thought him not capable of doing any 
hurt, at leaſt for ſome time, returned to Port Itius; 
where he found, as he had ordered, four thouſand 
Gauliſh horſe, and all the prime nobility of the na- 
ton, His deſign was to take with him theſe nobles 
of the firſt rank, by way of hoſtages; and to leave 
behind him in Gaul but a very few, on whoſe fidelity 
te could rely. Dumnorix the Æduan, of whom much 
has been ſaid, was of the number of thoſe intended 


o make the voyage. Cæſar diſtruſted him much; 
X 4 know- 
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A. R. 698. knowing him to be a man who had capacity, and 
power, and inclination too, to be troubleſome. The 


Ant. C. 
54+ 
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Aduan would fain have excuſed himſelf from going, 
by various pretences ; ſometimes he was afraid of the 


"ſea; ſometimes the ties of religion conſtrained him ( 
to {tay at home. When he found his reaſons had no tho 
weight with Cæſar, he began to cabal among the Ml the 
Gauliſh Nobility ; telling them, that Cæſar's inten- hor 
tion was undoubtedly to deſtroy them all; and that, MW He 
as he dared not execute this project in Gaul, he was and 
now carrying them into a ſtrange country, where he WM ſet, 
might find an opportunity of ſacrificing them to his Ml can 
cruel policy. | | noo 

However criminal ſuch a conduct appeared to Cæ-¶ wy 
far, he ſtill kept fair with Dumnorix, or rather with and 
his Nation; for whom he had great eſteem, and vit 
whom he apprehended he might irritate, by ſhedding J 
the blood of one who was in a manner their chief: jea 
determined notwithſtanding to continue inflexible ; andi po! 
to prefer to every other conſideration the intereſt of exc 
the Roman Commonwealth, and the tranquillity of 11: 
Gaul. During twenty-five days that he was detained / 
in port by a north-weſt wind, he contented himſelf i out 
with uſing, with Dumnorix, the ways of exhortation Ml can 
and perſuaſion ; having him well watched all the time, dre 
by thoſe he could depend on, who gave an account wit! 
of every ſtep he took. At length, the weather being toy 
favourable, Cæſar gave orders to embark. Every fire 
one knows the confuſion, and the multiplicity of cares tha 

that take up the thoughts, on ſuch an occaſion.Wif ſde 
Dumnorix took the advantage of it, and retired with inr 
the Æduan cavalry. As ſoon as Cæſar was informed the 
of it, he ſuſpended his departure; and laying ever inc] 
other buſinets aſide, detached a large party of horlal Th 
to purſue him; with orders to bring him back, uM 
he would return to his duty; or, if he reſiſted, toi nig 
kill him. Dumnorix's obſtinacy compelled them 108 "n 
execute the latter. He inſiſted, that being himlel tt 
free, and of a nation that enjoyed its liberty, they the 


could not force him to march againſt his _—_ 
4 8 Cxzſar's 
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Cxæſar's ſoldiers thereupon followed their directions: A. R. Ant. 
Dumnorix was killed; and the Eduan cavalry, hay- ** 
ing loſt their leader, returned without {cruple to the 
Roman camp. 

Cæſar, freed from all other cares, turned all his 
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thoughts now to his paſſage. He left Labienus on 
the continent, with three legions and two thouſand 
horſe, to ſecure the ports and the coaſt of the Morini. 
He embarked on his fleet the ſame number of cavalry, 
and five legions : and, having ſet fail, towards ſun- 
ſet, he was retarded by ſome accidents ; ſo that = 
came not in fight of Great-Britain *till next day at 
noon, He extols the vigour of his ſoldiers in Pi 
voyage, who rowed the tranſports with ſuch activi 
and ſtrength, as equalled the expedition of the veſlels - 
with fails. 

He landed at the ſame place he had debarked, the 
year before; and was ſurprized to find nobody to op- 
poſe him. The reat number of his veſſels, which 
exceeded eight hundred, frighted, it ſeems, theſe 
Iſlanders, who had retired to their hills. 

After Cæſar had compleated the debarkation, with- 
out trouble or danger, his firſt care was to forti 

camp, in which he left ten cohorts, and three hun- 
dred horſe, under the command of a general officer 
with the reſt of his army he advanced in the country 
towards the enemy. But he had ſcarce eſſayed their 
ſtrength in a ſlight ſkirmiſh, when he received news, 
that his ſhips, which lay at anchor, had been con- 
iderably damaged by a violent ſtorm. He returned 
immediately to the ſea- ſide; and reſolved, to prevent 
the like accidents, to draw all his veſſels aſhore, and 
ncloſe them in the ſame intrenchments with his camp. 
This was indeed a great undertaking : but his ſoldiers 
ft about it with ſo much courage, working day and 
tight without intermiſſion, that the work was finiſhed 
n ten days; and Cæſar, having left orders for re- 


itting the damaged veſſels, went back again to ons 
the Barbarians. 


He 


— — re 
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* abſence. Many of 'their nations had entered' into an 
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- He found their numbers had increaſed during his 


alliance, and obeyed, as Generaliſſimo, Caſſivellaunus, 
whoſe kingdom lay on the other ſide of the Thames, 
and who, before Cæſar's arrival, was at war with his 
neighbours; but the fear of their common ene 
had ſuſpended all particular animoſities. Several-con- 
flicts enſued, in which the Iſlanders chariots much in- 
commoded Cæſar's cavalry. However, as the Ro- 
mans were in the end victorious, and continued 
advancing, Caſſivellaunus thought proper to re- 
tire behind the Thames, in order to diſpute its paſ. 
ſage. | 
here was one only place where the Thames could 
be forded, and even there with much difficulty; which 
the Barbarians had encreaſed by fortifying their ſide 
of the river with ſharp ſtakes ; which they had alſo 
planted in the channel ſo deep that they did not ap- 
above water. Cæſar was informed thereof by 
the priſoners and deſerters; he undertook notwith- 
ſtanding to paſs the river, even thus defended. His 
troops ſeconded his order ; and, though nothing but 
their heads was above the water, advanced toward 
the enemy with ſuch vigour and boldneſs, that, un- 
able to ſuſtain the ſhock, they fled, and diſperſed, like 
a flight of timorous birds. 
Caſſivellaunus from that time determined to avoid a 
gm action: and, ordering his forces to ſeparate, 
ept with him only four thouſand chariots, with 
which he watched opportunities to fall on the ſtrag- 
lers; or elſe, when he had enticed the Romans into 
a diſadvantageous place, by the proſpe& of booty, 
he quitted his ambuſcade, and put them into diſorder 
by an unforeſeen attack. Theſe methods ſucceeded 
fo well to him, that Cæſar was obliged to order his 


- cavalry to keep always ſo near the foot, that they 


might be ſupported by them, if neceſſary ; and be. 7 


waſted not the country faſter than his infantry could * 
advance. Comme 
urige. 


Mean 
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Mean while ſeveral nations in thoſe 


mitted to Cæſar. 
Their King, Imanuentius, had been killed by Caſſi- 
vellaunus ; and Mandubratius, ſon of that unfortunate 
Prince, was in Cæſar's army; to whom he fled, even 
into Gaul, for ſhelter and protection. Gaul was then 
the aſylum of the diſpoſſeſſed and perſecuted Britiſh 
Kings. The Trinobantes had retained their loyalty 
to Mandubratius, and deſired Cæſar to ſend him back 
o govern them. They obtained their requeſt; and, 
when they had ſupplied the Romans with corn, and 
delivered forty hoſtages, Cæſar not only ſpared, but 
even protected, their country. Five neighbouring 
nations, ſeeing the Trinobantes found ſo good an ac- 
count in the party they had eſpouſed, followed their 
example : and the Roman General, having learnt from 
theſe new friends that the capital of Caſſivellaunus 
was not far off, reſolved to attack it. That city was 
rery different from what we now call a city. The 
Britons gave that name to a wood fenced with a ditch 
and rampart, where they retired with their flocks from 
the incurſions of their enemies. Though Caſſivellau- 
nus's town was fortified by art and nature, it made no 
reſiſtance. Cæſar having ſtormed it in two places at 
once, the Barbarians fled by a part which was unat- 
tacked, and left their cattle, their whole wealth, to 
the conqueror. | 

Caſſivellaunus deſpaired not yet; but, deſirous of 
making a laſt attempt, ſent directions to four petty 
Princes of Kent, to ſurprize and burn the Roman 
feet, This would have been a coup d' eclat; but they 
did not ſucceed; and one of the chiefs, named Lu- 
gotorix, was made priſoner. Such a ſeries of ill ſuc- 
ceſs diſcouraged at laſt Caſſivellaunus. He had then 
rcourſe to the mediation of Comius, King of the 


* 0p inhabited the left ſhore, to the north of the Thames, about 
adon. 

(Ar. Crevier ſeems to be miſtaken in the name. Cæſar in his 
Commentaries calls him Cingetorix. Capto etiam nobili duce Cinge- 
urige. B. G. I. 5. 918. 


Atre- 


31s 


regions ſub- A. C. 
The * Trinobantes were the firſt, Ant. 


* 
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698. Atrebates, to obtain peace from Cæſar; and was ea. 
ſily prevailed on to grant it. The weather began'to 
ow bad, and the motions of the Gauls made him 
uneaſy. He demanded of the Britons hoſtages ; im- 
poſed on them a tribute, which probably was not 
very regularly paid; and took under his protection 
Mandubratius and the Trinobantes, ſtrictly forbid- 
ding Caſſivellaunus to moleſt them: after which he 
returned to Gaul, with the glory of * having ſhewed 
Great-Britain to the Romans, rather than o having 
ſubdued it. 7 

Even Gaul itſelf was far from being ſubdued, tho 
during two years all had been quiet enough : but the 
fire was not extinguiſhed, though it lay concealed un- 
der the aſhes. The deſire of recovering their liberty 
lived yet in the breaſts of the Gauls : and, without 
doubt, Czſar's abſence, who had ſpent the greateſt 
part of the two laſt campaigns either in Germany or 
Great-Britain, had facilitated the means of aſſembling 
and taking meafures for ſhaking off his yoke, to a na- 
tion who wore it with regret. 

Cæſar was unacquainted with this their diſpoſition, 
as no ſymptoms of it had yet appeared. At his re- 
turn from Great-Britain he held, without any diſtur- 
bance, at + Samarobriva, the general aſſembly of 
Gaul : after which he thought he had nothing to do 
but to eſtabliſh his winter- quarters. His diſtribution 
of them favoured the pF wa of the Gauls. The 
ſummer had been dry, and conſequently the crop thin. 
For this reaſon Cæſar found it convenient to alter a 
little his uſual method of quartering : and, inſtead 
of placing ſeveral legions together, as before he had 
always done, he choſe, for the convenience of provi- 
ſions and forage, to canton them ſeparately one by 
one. One legion he quartered on the Morini, under 
the command of C. Fabius, Lieutenant-General: 


* Primus omnium Romznorum D. Julius cum exercitu Britanniam 
ingreſſus, —— poteſt videri Oſtendiſſe poſteris, non Tradidiſſe. Tac, 
Agric. n. 13. 

1 Amiens. | 

: another 
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a- Wl of the Orator : a third with the * Eſſui, under L. 
to Roſcius : a fourth in the country of the Rhemi, on 
mM Bf the borders of the Treviri, under Labienus : three 
n- i in + Belgium, under three Commanders, M. Craſſus, 
"ot Wl his Queſtor, youngeſt ſon of the famous Craſſus, who 
on vas then preparing to invade the Parthians ; L. Plan- 
d- cus, and C. Trebonius: and the laſt and eighth, 
which Cæſar had newly raiſed on the other ſide of the 
4 po, was ſent, together with five cohorts, among the 
nz ll + Eburones, between the Rhine and the Meuſe, where 
Ambiorix and Cativulcus reigned ; at the head of this 
aſt corps were two Lieutenant Generals, Titurius Sa- 
the WF binus and Aurunculeius Cotta. Cæſar, though he 
un- thus extended his quarters, had nevertheleſs took care 
ty that they ſhould not be too diſtant from one another: 


out for, Roſcius alone excepted, who wintered in a friendly, 

reſt quiet country, all the other quarters were compre- 

r bended in a ſpace of $ an hundred miles, that is to ſay, 

ing Wl © about thirty-five leagues. He had, beſides, the 

na: precaution not to ſet out too ſoon on his cuſtoma 

* winter's expedition to Italy; but reſolved to defer it 
7 


ll he had received advice from all his Lieutenant- 


re: Generals, and was aſſured that their quarters were 

* eſtabliſhed, fortified, and ſecured. 

| 1 An unexpected event obliged Cæſar to withdraw 

bon Belgium one of the legions placed there. The 

tion . HE - : 

Th Carnutes had for King Taſgetius, a friend to the 

: "WH komans. This prince was publickly aſſaſſinated by 

= ls enemies, ſupported by a powerful party in the 

tead This name is not known. Perhaps Eſſui, Euſubii, Seſuvii, are 

had vly different alterations of the name Lexovii, thoſe of Liſieux. Voſ- 

-Ovi- das thinks that we ſhould read here, in the text of Cæſar, Edui, 
tivie of Autun: and that opinion ſeems probable too. 

E by f Belgium is not the ſame thing as Belgic Gaul. It is _ part 

ndert, which may be conſidered as anſwering to what we call Picardy, 

|: The country of Liege. : 

eral, | { From cne end of the quarters to the other, there is more than an 
hundred miles. Perhaps Cæſar conceives a centre, from whence the 

nniam diſtant quarters may not extend further than the ſpace here 

Tac. nentioned. 


Thoſe of Chartres. 


nation. 
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another among the Nervii, under Q. Cicero, brother A. R. 628. 


t. 
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vernment in Gaul was ſuch, that the People had oc 


* 
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nation. Cæſar, apprehenſive that this might be the 


* ſignal of a revolt, ordered Plancus to go and winter W ; 


in that country with his legion. | : 
Scarce fifteen days had elapſed ſince the arrival of 
the legions in their different quarters, when the gene- 


ral conſpiracy of the Gauls broke out in the revolt of Ml x 


the Eburones. Their two Chiefs, or Kings, Ambio- WM 
rix and Cativulcus, had been to meet Sabinus and 
Cotta in a friendly manner, and had ſupplied then d 
with corn. But on a ſudden falling on a ſmall num- » 
ber of Roman ſoldiers, who were cutting of wood and 
making faſcines, they cut them in pieces; and after- 
wards attacked the 1 where the legion was intrench- 
ed. Repulſed with loſs, they have recourſe to cun- 
ning and perfidy. | 

Ambiorix, having demanded and obtained to have 
ſomebody ſent to confer with him, made a moſt art- 
ful ſpeech; which, coming from a Barbarian Prince, 
is a proof that nature alone is ſufficient to inſtru& 
men in the art of treachery : He proteſted he had 
in no ſort forgot his obligations ro Cæſar; who hac 
reſcued him from the yoke of the Atuatici z and whe 
had reſtored him his ſon and nephew, which that peo 
ple having received as hoſtages treated as ſlaves. 
That the hoſtilities he had lately committed were b 
no means the effect of his own private animoſity te 
the Romans, but of the general deſire of his nation 
which he had not been able to divert. That the go 


caſionally as much power over their Kings, as the 
Kings over their People. That he could fay this 1 
excuſe of his nation, that they had done nothing, i 
taking this ſudden reſolution, but conform to the ge 
neral ſenſe of all Gaul. That all Gaul had agreed te 
ſlorm in one day, the very day on which he ſpoke 
all the quarters of the Roman army ; ſo that no ons 
might be able to ſuccour another. That he coulc 
appeal to his own weakneſs for the truth of what he 
related. That he well knew the Eburones were ne 


match for the Romans. But that, after having per 
| formed 


5 
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he Wl formed what the common voice of his country de- AE | 


er nanded, he thought he was at liberty to liſten to that 
cr gratitude. That he found himſelf compelled by 
of MW his attachment to Cæſar, and by his friendſhip for 
ie- WM $2binus, to give notice of the extreme danger to 
of Ml ghich the legion deſigned to winter in his country 
io-WM 12s expoſed. That a great body of Germans had 
nd actually paſſed the Rhine, and would be there in two 
em Wl days at fartheſt. That Sabinus and Cotta were to 
m-. conſider whether it was not 5 for them to retire, 
nd ind go and join Labienus, or Cicero. That, as for 
er- himſelf, he engaged by all that was ſacred to ſecure 
ch their retreat through his dominions. And that he 
un- undertook this the more readily, as he ſhould there- 
by reap a double advantage ; that of manifeſting his 
ave cratitude to Cæſar, and that of delivering his coun 
trom the inconvenience of wintering the Romans.” 

This harangue of Ambiorix, having been reported 
to the two Lieutenant-Generals, occaſioned a differ- 
ence of opinion, and in conſequence a ſharp conteſk, 
between them. Cotta would not hear of quittin 
the winter-quarters, in which Cæſar had placed them, 
without his expreſs order for it. He alledged, That, 
$ they were in no want of proviſions, they ſhould be 
ble to ſuſtain the attack of the Germans, at leaſt till 
ſuch time as they- could be ſuccoured by the neigh- 
bouring legions. And that nothing could be more 
diſaonourable, nor injudicious, than to follow the 
advice of an enemy in an affair of the laſt importance.” 
On the contrary, Sabinus, who gave entire credit to 
Ambiorix, pretended, <** That the danger was ſo im- 
minent that they had not a moment to loſe ; and that 
te only way to prevent all the legions being cut in 
pleces, one after another, was to re-unite feveral to- 
gether.“ 

It was in a council of war that this affair was diſ- 
cuſſed; and the Officers were divided upon it, as 
well as the Generals. Thoſe of the firſt rank and 
greateſt courage, were of Cotta's opinion. But Sa- 
nus obltinately perſiſted in his, to his own misfor- 


tune, 
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A 698. tune, and that of the troops entruſted to his care. He My; 


54» 1 


the night none employed in ſleep; for all were i 
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raiſed his voice, that he might be heard by the ſol- 
diers without: You will have your way then,” ſays 
he, in a paſſion, to Cotta and thoſe of that bank ; 
« I muſt ſubmit: but, if any accident happens, thoſe 
te who hear me will know who is to blame. In two days, 
«& would you but conſent to it, they might rejoin their 
« fellow-ſoldiers, and ſhare the ſame fate, But you 
c chuſe, by keeping them ſeparate and diſtinct from 
cc the reſt of their comrades, to reduce them to the 
e apparent neceſſity of periſhing by ſword or famine.” 

When he had thus ſpoke, he roſe; and the coun- 
cil was going to ſeparate. But the Officers ſurround 
their Generals, and conjure them to be reconciled; 
repreſenting, that whatever reſolution was took, whe- 
ther to go, or ſtay, they ſhould run no great riſque; 
but that their diſagreement threatened their troops 
with inevitable deſtruction. + Upon this, the confer- 
ence is reſumed; and the deliberations were prolongs 
ed to midnight. At laſt Cotta ſuffered himſelf to be 
vanquiſhed by importunity ; and, - Sabinus having 
carried his point, orders were given for every one to 
be ready to march at day-break. The remainder 0 


motion, and taken up in chooſing what things they 
ſhould carry away with them, and what leave be 
hind. In ſhort, as Cæſar has obſerved, they did 
every thing to make their ſtay. more dangerous; and 
their defence, ſuppoſing they ſhould be attacked on 
their march, more precarious. Troops, harraſſed fo 
want of reſt, could not make the moſt vigorous re 
ſiſtance; and beſides, relying entirely on the word ol 
Ambiorix, they marched in too extended a column 
and carried all their heavy baggage with them. 
The Eburones, attentive to what paſſed that nigh 
in the camp of the Romans, rightly judged, from tht 
noiſe and motion therein obſerved, that they intendec 
to leave it: they thereupon divided their forces inte 
two bodies: which they poſted at two miles diſtance 


about a hollow-way in the road by which the Roman 
mu 
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e Miu retreat: And, when they had imprudently ad- A. 
1- .nnced into this valley, the Gauls come out of their 
7 mbuſh; and pour upon them at once in front and 


Sabinus, who expected nothing leſs, was Entirely 
iſconcerted., Cotta was not ſurprized at an event he 
ul foreſeen ; and began to give orders with great 
mreſence of mind, performing at once the duty of 
eneral and Soldier. But as the -untoward length 
the column, formed by the fifteen eohorts, in- 
mbered him Tee he could neither ſee from 
e end to the other, nor repair expeditiouſſy enough 
all the places where his preſence was deer 
ordered, in concert with Sabinus, the troops to 
andon their baggage; and to form a citcle, facing 


ue ; ir adverſaries on all ſides. Cælar obſerves, chat 
ops ſs diſpoſition was attended by great inconveniencies; 
fer- it diſcouraged the ſoldiers, and augmented the 
ong : emy's confidence; and, beſides, gave an opportu- 
o be to many particulars to leave the fight, in order 
ving etch from the baggage what they had of molt 
Ie w | 


"0 aids. vio 
ambiorix acted on this occaſion like an able Ge. 
al: * Fellow-ſoldiers, eries he to his army, the 
gage is our own; this is a conſiderable advantage 
incu already; but, before we attend to any thing, 


y did vs take care to make our victory complete.“ His 
and eps obey him; and the Romans, briſkly attacked 
d on incommoded by their diſadvantageous ſituation, 
ed foff end themſelves with difficulty, notwithſtanding the 


lity of numbers. Only when they could join the 
my hand to hand, they preſerved their ſuperiority; 


umn killed many of them. Ambiorix remedied that 

myenience 3 he ordered his people not to come 
night near the Romans, to retire as they advanced, and 
om thay overwhelm them from afar with a ſhower of darts. 


Romans ſuffered much by this method of fight- 
If any cohort detached itſelf from the main 
% to cloſe with ſuch of the enemy as were within 
Cn), it did them no damage, as they diſperſed in a 

* moment ; 
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a AR. 653. moment; and it expoſed all the time its own flani 
to thoſe who occupied the eminences on either fie 


as were about him, and goes to Ambiorix : who, ſe 


it till he came within reach of the intrenchments, © 
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And, if the Romans kept all together, their valo 
became uſeleſs, as they had no opportunity to act. 
this manner the combat continued, from day-brea 
to the eighth hour. At length, many of the brave 
Roman Officers being killed or wounded, and Co 
himſelf having received a blow on the mouth from 
ſling; Sabinus, who by his timid credulity had be 
the cauſe of this diſaſter, completed the ruin the ſan 
way. Perceiving Ambiorix, who was animating 
—_ ſent his Interpreter to beg of him quatt 
for himſelf and his ſoldiers. Ambiorix anſy 
That, if Sabinus had a mind to have a conferen 
with him, he was very ready to oblige him; that 
hoped he ſhould obtain from his people to ſparet 
lives of the Romans ; and that, as to Sabinus hit 
ſelf, he gave his word, no hurt ſhould” be done hit 
Sabinus communicated this anſwer to Cotta; at 
would fain have perſuaded him to go with him 
Ambiorix. But Cotta abſolutely refuſed to treat wi 
an armed enemy. Sabinus, always blind, always i 
attentive to good advice, takes with him ſuch Office 


ing him approach, ordered him to lay down his ar 
The Roman General obeys, and orders his attend: 
to do the ſame. The Barbarian Prince ſpins out t 
conference, diſputing every point, in order to p! 
time to his people to ſurround Sabinus; and, aft 
having cauſed him to be murdered by the moſt he 
rid perfidy, he returns to charge afreſh the Romi 
at the head of his troops, who by their uſual tern 
ſhoutings proclaimed their victory. 

It was now no longer a battle, but a Butche 
Cotta and the greateſt part of the Romans were kille 
fighting manfully : the reſt retreated to the camp th 
had juſt quitted. He who bore" the eagle preſery 


threw it in; then he returned to the enemy, and 


ſlain fighting bravely before the camp. - Thoſe R 
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nough to defend their camp 'till night. But finding 
temſelves without reſource, and without hope, they 
led one another to the laſt man. A few, who had 
{ped out of the fight, got by different ways to La- 
enus's camp, and brought him the news of this ſad 


nt. 
Mean while Ambiorix, who wanted neither parts 
xr addreſs, was endeavouring to reap the benefit of 
victory. He haſtes to his neighbours the Atua- 
, and perſuades them to revolt. From them he 
x5 to the Nervii, and encourages them, by his ex- 
ple and promiſes of aſſiſtance, to attack Q. Cicero, 
o had eſtabliſhed his winter-quarters in their coun- 
n. The Nervii, eaſily induced to follow their in- 
nation, aſſemble the nations ſubject to them; and 
12 ſhort time a formidable army, compoſed of theſe 
xople, march againſt Cicero, with ſuch diligence 
kat they were arrived ere he knew of Sabinus's ca- 
ity, Their cavalry, which preceded them, ſur- 
med a conſiderable number of Roman ſoldiers; who 
in the foreſts cutting wood for firing and the 
ifications of their camp. They then, advanced 
th their whole force, and aſſault Cicero's camp; 
ng repulſed, they renew the attack the next day 
id the following, with new fury, but no better 
ceſs, 

Cicero's firſt care was to write to Cæſar, to ac- 
nt him with the danger he was in. But, as the 
ny was in poſſeſſion of all the roads, the couriers 
üſpatched from time to time were always ſtopped. 
that for a while he was without any reſource, ſave 
at his valour and military ſkill ſuggeſted. He uſed 
In all the methods of defence known at that time: 
Uthe intervals he had from fighting he employed in 
Wding towers, in ſtrengthening his lines, and in 
ing parapets to his ramparts. The diligence of 
oldiers is ſcarce credible. They worked without 
ung day and night; even the ſick and wounded 
Widuted their part. Cicero himſelf, though much 
- indiſ- 
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diers were obliged to force him from time to time x 
take ſome repole. Ambiorix, having attempted ſevt 
ral times in vain to ſtorm the Roman camp, had re 


courſe to the artifice that had ſo well ſucceeded wii C= 
Sabinus. But Cicero would not be the dupe of Haar 
cunning, nor liſten to his propoſals. ers. 
The Nervii then undertook to block up the R ufo 
mans, by conſtructing lines, whoſe ' ditch was fiftee ue 2 
feet deep, and whoſe rampart eleven high. This WI kt © 
a new-ſort of work to them; but they had ſeen ſom den 
thing of it in their wars with Cæſar, and the priſoneſ i" 
they had made gave them further inſtructions. T be 
proper utenſils were ſtill wanting. This defect the 1:1 
ſupplied as well as they could, by cutting the tu"! at 
with their ſwords, moving the earth with their hand bren 
and tranſporting it in their cloaths, inſtead of fach inn 
and gabions. Such was their multitude, that in le" i 
than three hours they had finiſhed thoſe lines, whic eng 
took in a circuit of fifteen miles. To theſe they adi m 
ed ſome works and machines, in imitation of tu 
Romans; as towers, long ſcythes, and galleries. nors 
The Roman ſoldiers were lodged in huts thatche e 
with ſtraw. This gave the aſſailants the hint of ei Ib 
deavouring to ſet the camp on fire. The ſeventh d e 
of the attack, the wind being high, the Nervii thre" tt 
into it red-hot balls of clay, and burning javelin f d 
The fire, aſſiſted by the wind, ſpread every where iis" | 
an inſtant; and the adverſary, encouraged by f 
proſpect of ſucceſs, advanced their towers and gall” 
ries, and prepared to ſcale the ramparts. The co Neryi 
ſtancy of the Roman ſoldiery was ſuch, that thougff N d 
they were in a manner enveloped in flames, aner 
overwhelmed with a ſhower of darts; though the len 
ſaw their huts, their baggage, and their whole lüge 
fortune was become a prey to the fire; not only Rror 
one quitted his poſt to endeavour to ſave any things 
but even very few of them ſo much as looked behin ends 
them: ſo intent were they on fighting and repelling”* 


the enemy. Their extraordinary valour was reware 
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ad dangerous to the Romans, it was that alſo on 
mich their adverſaries loft the greateſt numbers. 

Cæſar has thought fit to tranſmit to poſterity a ſin» 
wlar inſtance of emulation between two of his Ofi- 


Julio and Varenus ; who were perpetually diſputing 
ne another the pre-eminence in courage. In the 
kat of the laſt-related battle Pulfio thus challenged 
ſarenus: * Behold, ſays he, we have now an oppor- 
*tunity of determining our old difference. Let us 
ee now which of us two can give the beſt proofs of 
&ralour.” So ſaying, he leaps out of the intrenchment, 
nd advances to attack a large body of the enemy. 
Venus, piqued in honour, follows him at a ſmall 
litance. Pulfio preſently kills one of the Nervii, 
it is ſoon after ſurrounded. Varenus runs up and 
liengages him; but ſoon falls into the ſame danger 
fm which he had juſt extricated his rival; and is in 
bs turn diſengaged by him. Thus the two compe- 
tors mutually owed their lives to each other; and the 
e of valour continued undecided. 

The defence, however, of the Roman camp became 
rery day more difficult and hazardous, on account 
if the great numbers wounded ; and Czſar had yet 
ud nothing from them, none of Cicero's meſſen- 
re er having been able to get to him. At laſt a Gaul- 
© ſlave, bribed by a promiſe of freedom, undertook 
carry a letter of advice, eſcaped the vigilance of the 
con Nervi by ſimilitude of dreſs and language, and hap- 
ov?!) delivered it to Cæſar. Cæſar does not inform us 
Mere he then was, but he could not be at a great 
altance. Nothing ſeems to me more worthy of admi- 
Won in Cæſar, than his rapid expedition, ſcarce in- 
ror to the progreſs of lightning. He received Ci- 
cos letter an hour before ſun-ſet. Immediately he 
bin ds orders to M. Craſſus, who was among the Bel- 
ing dc to march his legion at midnight to join him. 
fe diſpatches a courier to C. Fabius, who wintered 
wü a the Morini, to order him to lead his legion into 
1 the 


rs. They were two Centurions, or Captains, named 
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ith ſucceſs: and, if that day was the moſt laborious * - 
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A. R. 2. the country of the Atrebates, which lay in the way t 
_ Cicero. He writes to Labienus to go into the 
tory of the Nervii. He himſelf in the mean time 


ſembles about four hundred horſe. The next da | 

at the third hour, he had advice of Craſſus's approac i tot 

That day he marched twenty miles. Fabius joine To 

him at the appointed place. But Labienus, whom ti 

Treviri, encouraged, by the victory of Ambiorii bn 

were upon the point of attacking, eſteemed it too he 

zardaus to quit his ſtation; and informed Ceſar ile 

the obſtacles which prevented his obeying. At t nn 

ſame time he ſent him the firſt relation of SabinugMam 

| diſaſter. conl 
i Cæſar approved of Labienus's conduct; though ihe: 
found himſelf thereby reduced to two legions, ii He: 

| ſtead of having three, which he had depended due 
| He did not however abandon his enterprize ; p! 

| knowing that the timelineſs of the ſuccour was whiWara 

, was molt eſſential in theſe circumſtances. He mak re 

; forced marches; and ſends before a Gauliſh hort 
man with a letter to Cicero, by which he inform Ba 

4 him of his approach; but which was wrote in Greet 

that, if it fell into the enemies hands, it might of 

| be intelligible to them. This Gaul was ordered, dem 

caſe he found it impracticable, to penetrate himſꝗ vat 
4 Into the Roman camp, to tie the letter to a javei nude 

4 and throw it in. This he executed; and the javelW#) 0 

| by an accident ſtuck in a tower, and remained the" th 
| two days unperceived. On the third a ſoldier ſaw rd 

| took it down, and brought it to Cicero; who imm dart 
| diately read it in full afſembly, and diffuſed the cond fi 

| mon joy through the whole camp. At the ſame tiny t 

| they perceived the ſmoke of the villages fired by Cant 

far in his march, which put the arrival of the fuccouW'om 
beyond all doubt. ce. 

| The Gauls were alſo informed of it by their ſcouii e re! 

| and thereupon thought proper to quit Cicero, and il cz 

| to meet Cæſar. Their army conſiſted of above {1x Ke thi 

| thouſand men. Cicero immediately acquainted ni v 


General with their march; and the next day Cz 
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tinſelf ſaw them on the other ſide of an hollow-way A. R. 698» 


ith a river in front. As he had now no longer any = 
reaſon to be in a hurry, he incamped in the place he 
then was, and prepared for the fight. 

His legions were by no means compleat, making 
doch together ſcarce ſeven thouſand effective men. 
To try his fortune with ſo extremely unequal a force, 
yas to run a great hazard; yet he took that reſolu- 
jon: all the advantage he propoſed, was to draw 
the Gauls to attack him ; determined however, if he 
faled, to 0 to them. The ſtratagem he employed 
ns to render himſelf contemptible in their eyes. His 
amp could not at beſt take up much ground, as it 
onfited of no more than ſeven thouſand men without 
uggage; he contracted it ſtill as much as peſlible, 
He made it his buſineſs to ſhow every ſign of fear; he 
we an unuſual height to his ramparts, and ſtopped 
w his gates with great exactneſs: And, the Gauliſh 
aralry having advanced to defy the Roman, this laſt 
treated according to order, affecting an air of timi- 
ty and concern. 

Barbarians, who think themſelves formidable, can- 
t help being preſumptuous, Their whole army 
moſſes the river; and advancing to the Romans gives 
hem the wiſhed-for opportunity of attacking them to 
advantage, Their confidence was ſo great, that they 
nde proclamation round the Roman camp, that, if 
ny of the Gauls or Romans had a mind to come over 
b them, they ſhould be at liberty ſo to do till the 
turd hour; but from that time they would give no 
garter. They had already began to ſcale the rampart, 
ad fill up the ditch; when Cæſar ordered a general 
Ay to be made by all the gates of the camp, The 
iantry and cavalry fall at once on the Barbarians, 
mom ſurprize and fright rendered incapable of reſiſt- 
ace, Numbers of them were killed on the ſpor, and 
le reſt fled, 

Czfar, as prudent as cou us, would not pur- 
e them too far, becauſe of the woods and moraſſes 
M which the country abounded. As his numbers 

Y 4 were 
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A. R. 698. were ſo inconfiderable, he was ſenſible that the lea 
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check might be attended with fatal conſequences 


Thus without any loſs he relieved, and joined, Cicero 
When he ſaw the works of the Barbarians, he wa 
ſtruck with admiration. He then reviewed Cicero 
forces, and found there was ſcarce one man in ten un 
wounded : Which gave him a juſt idea of the great 
neſs of the danger they had been expoſed to, and o 


tue vigorous defence they had made. He beſtowet 


great commendations on the legion, and its Com 
mander ; and particular marks of eſteem and affe 
tion on ſuch Officers as Cicero made honourabl 
mention of. For he well knew how powerfully wel 
timed careſſes operate on men of honour; and th: 
an army becomes capable of undergoing every thin 
for a General who knows how to eſteem and rewar 
merit. | 

Czfar learnt alſo from Cicero all the circumſtance 
of the unhappy affair of Sabinus, As he loved h 
foldiers, he was extremely affected by it. He let h 
hair and beard grow, which among the Romans w: 
the deepeſt mourning, nor did he ſhave himſelf ti 
he had avenged the death of thoſe brave men. 5 
fays Suetonius; from whence we muſt conclude th 
his mourning continued at leaſt to the end of the ne 
campaign. 3 
Ceæſar returned C. Fabius to his winter-quarte 
among the Bellovaci; and he fited himſelf abo 
Samarobriva + with three legions, diſtributed in thre 


different cantonments, but very near ons anothe 


The ſituation of affairs would not permit him to p- 
his winter in Italy, as uſual. All Gaul was in motio 
and meditated a general revolt. The Senones b. 
expelled their King Cavarinus, who was a friend 

the Romans, after having failed in an attempt 

murder him. We have already mentioned the Aſſ 
ſination of Taſgetius King of the Carnutes by his Sul 
jects. The Armorican nations, that is to ſay, the 
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who inhabited the ſea-coaſt from the mouth of the An. 
Loire to that of the Seine, were endeavouring to re- 
new their alliance, which had been diſſolved three 

years before, The Nervii, the Eburones, the Tre- 

viri were in arms. In a word, there was not one Gauliſh 
nation but what was preparing for a revolt except the 
Xdui and the Rhemi ; theſe were particularly attached 

to the Romans, the one by an ancient alliance, and the 

other by new engagements contracted with Cæſar, and 
cultivated with mutual fidelity. - 

The Treviri in particular haſtened to ation, Their 
King, Indutiomarus, at firft ſolicited the Germans to 

paſs the Rhine and aſſiſt him. But the defeat of Ario- 
yiſtus, and that of the Teuchtheri and Uſipetes, had 
taught them better things. So that Indutiomarus 

could not prevail on any one of the German nations to 

come into his meaſures. This reſtleſs, impatient, 

Gaul attacked, however, Labienus's quarters with his 
national forces, and thoſe of ſome of his neighbours. ' 

But it was to his own deſtruction. For as he impru- 
dently came too near the Roman camp, Labienus ſal- 
led out on him with all his troops; whom he had 
ordered to ſingle out Indutiomarus, and not to med- 

dle with any one elſe before they had made ſure of 

him. His deſign ſucceeded ; Indutiomarus was ſlain 
n paſſing a river that obſtructed his flight. His army, 
having loſt their King and General, diſperſed ; and, 
after that victory, Gaul was ſomewhat quieter the reſt 
of the winter. | 
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SCI. IV. 5" 


Ceſar raiſes two new legions in Italy, and borrows one of ll * 
Pompey. Caeſar's expeditions during the winter, Ye 
meaſures Ceſar takes to ſecure his vengeance again 
Ambiorix and the Eburones. He ſubdues the Menapii, Wl i 
The Treviri are vanquiſhed and ſubjected by Labienns. Wl fo 
Ceſar paſſes the Rhine a ſecond time. He goes at length ha 
into the country of the Eburones, and undertakes to er. 
tirpate them. Extreme, unexpected, danger to which 

a legion, commanded by Q. Cicero, is expoſed from the 


Sicambri. The country of the Ebarones is ravaged, wl 

but Ambiorix makes his eſcape from Ceſar. Cæſar in 
cauſes Acco, Chief of the Senones, to be condemned and di 
executed, He goes to Lady, to paſs there jbe winter, fal 

in 
. . Cn. Douirius CALvinus, * 0 
M. VAL ERTUSs MESssALLA. | r 
NEſar's forces were conſiderably leſſened by the 
1 loſs of the legion and five cohorts totally de- cat 
, ftroyed with Sabinus. To repair that loſs he made gre 
new levies in Ciſalpine Gaul; and beſides, as Po ſen 
in his ſecond Conſulſhip had enliſted ſoldiers, though ent 
he had never marſhalled them in form, having had no It 
occaſion for them, as he had continued at Rome, Cæ- anc 
ſar deſired him to ſet thoſe troops on foot, and ſend | 
them to him. © Friendſhip, ſays Cæſar, and the ret 
good of the Commonwealth equally determined Pom- Ga 
y to conſent to that requeſt,” It was indeed an hac 
uſeful ſuccour for the Gauliſh war: but how remiſs a tra 
vernment muſt that be, when private perſons could the 
thus diſpoſe of the public forces! Cato was aware of did 
the conſequences of ſuch diſorder, and complained of the 
| ior 
* Theſe Conſuls did not enter into their office till July. The fix 2 

firſt months of the year there was an Interregnum. But, as we do a 
not treat here of the affairs of the City, I have ſpecified the whole 


yrar by the names of the Conſuls as uſual. ; 
OD : i 
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it in the Senate. Pompey, ſaid he, has lent a le- A. R. % 


« gion to Cæſar; thoꝰ the one never aſked.it of you, 
nor the other had your conſent ſo to diſpoſe of it; fo 
« that bodies of ſix thouſand men with horſes and arms 
« are now preſents of friendſhip between private per- 
« ſons.” But it was Cato's fate to ſpeak: always the 
truth, and never to be heeded. Cæſar by this rein- 
forcement made himſelf ample amends for what he 
had loſt : for in the room of fifteen cohorts he had 
three legions, which doubled their number. 
Theſe meaſures were indeed neceſſary. The ſpirit 
of the Gauls was by no means broke; all thoſe nations, 
who laſt year made preparations for a revolt, perſiſted 
in their deſign : and even the Treviri, far from bein 
diſcouraged by the death of Indutiomarus, 9 
faithful to his memory and engagements. After hav- 
ing beſtowed the ſupreme command on his relations, 


they made a new treaty with Ambiorix; and took ſo 


much pains with the Germans, that they at laſt obtain- 
ed aſſiſtance from them. 

Cæſar for theſe reaſons thought proper to open the 
campaign early; and knowing that the Nervii and the 
greateſt part of their neighbours were in arms; he aſ- 
lembles the four legions that lay neareſt to them; 


enters at the head of them into their country; lays: 


it waſte ; carries off many priſoners, and much cattle; 
and compels them to ſubmit and give hoſtages, 

After this expedition, which took up little time, he 
returned, and held the general Aſſembly of Celtic 
Gaul. But, finding that the Senones and Carnutes 
had ſent no Deputies, he adjourns the Seſſion, and 
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transfers it to Lutetia z whoſe inhabitants, though Paris. 


they had been united with the Senones for an age, 


did not appear.to have been concerned with them in 


their revolt, The ſame day he declared this reſolu- 


tion he ſet out ; and made ſuch haſte that he ſurprized + 


Acco, Chief of the Senones, before he could collect 
his forces. Intreaties were now the only means left. 


The Xdui, whoſe clients the Senones were, inter- 
geded for them, Cæſar, who had no mind to ſpend. 


dhe 
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the ſeaſon for action in proceeding formally againſt 
the guilty, took their excuſes, and ordered them to 
bring him an hundred hoſtages. Fhe Carnutes, being 
terrified, ſubmit alſo; and obtain the ſame conditi. 
ons, by the mediation of the Rhemi, their Patrons. 
Cæſar then comes to Lutetia, puts an end to the Sef. 
ſion of the States, and orders the Gauls to provide him 
cavalry. | 

It was as yet but the beginning of the ſpring ; and 


Cæſar, thinking Celtic Gaul was now in a ſtate of 


tranquillity, turned all his thoughts to the manage- 
ment of the war with the Treviri and Ambiorix. It 
was the laſt that he particularly aimed at; and he pur- 
poſed to revenge the ſlaughter of the Roman cohorts 
by his death, and the deſtruction of his nation. He 
endeavoured then to diſcover the intentions. of Ambio- 
rix, that he might fruſtrate them, and prevent his 
eſcape. He knew Ambiorix was in friendſhip with 
the Menapii; a fierce nation, who living in a country 
full of woods and moraſſes, had hitherto eluded the 
efforts of the Roman army, and had never made the 
leaſt ſtep towards a ſubmiſſion to Ceſar. Ambiorix 
had alſo, by the means of the Treviri, entered into 
an alliance with the Germans. Cæſar determined, 
ere he marched againſt him, to deprive him of theſe 
two reſources, on which this cunning Barbarian de- 
pended. He ſends two legions to Labienus in the 
country of the Treviri, to whom he commits the 
care of the baggage of the whole army ; and goes 
himſelf againſt the Menapii, with five legions, who 
carried nothing but their arms with them. That na- 
tion, ſenſible that they were not able to keep the 
field againſt the Romans, had recourſe to their uſual 
artifice : and, inſtead of aſſembling forces, they diſ- 
perſed ; and concealed themſelves with every. thing 
they could carry off in their woods and moraſſes. 
But Cæſar, having divided his army into three corps, 
made ſuch horrible havock in the country, plunder- 
ing and hurning every thing, and carrying away men 
and cattle, that the Menapii were obliged to beg 

| peace 
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they ſhould not receive Ambiorix, nor any one from 
bim; threatening to treat them as enemies if they 
did. He left in their country Comius with a body of 
horſe to keep them in awe ; and prepared for the re- 
duction of the Treviri. But he found the buſineſs 
done to his hands by the valour and conduct of La- 
bienus. | 
The Treviri had of their own accord advanced to 
d na k the Lieutenant- general. But, having learnt 
of mar he had received a reinforcement of two gions, 
© Wl ticy ſtopt ſhort, and reſolved to wait for the auxilia- 
ies they expected from Germany. Labienus thought 
„ proper to meet them; and advanced within a mile of 
is Bl then. Between the two camps ran a river *, with 
ie ter p banks, and difficult to paſs. The Roman Ge- 
ne. al formed a ſcheme to draw them over this river, 
N that he might fight them when on diſadvantageous 
"2 Wl cround, and before they could be joined by the 
7 Wl Germans. With this view he declared publicly, that 
he intended to decamp, and to go and occupy fome 
better poſt, where the baggage of the army which 
Ie had under his care might be ſafer. As his camp 
warmed with Gauls, this was preſently reported to 
the enemy. Night being come, he aſſembles the 
Tribunes and firſt Captains, and acquaints them with 
lus real intention: after which he gives the ſignal to 
N depart. The Gauls were ſoon advertiſed of it; and 
© v»proaching one another with the cowardice of not 
X daring to purſue a flying enemy, to whom they were 
90 Wi luperior in number, began at day-break to paſs the 
nver, Labienus gave them time to get all over, He 
then diſcontinues bis march; and, having placed the 
baggage on an eminence under a ſufficient guard, he 
mimates his troops. © Behold, ſays he, the opportu- 
* nity you longed for. The enemy preſent themſelves 
mn a place where they cannot poſſibly ſuſtain your on- 
* ſer. Shew only under my command the valour you 


0 Probably the Moſelle. 
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the ſeaſon for action in proceeding formally againſt 
the guilty, took their excuſes, and ordered them to 
bring him an hundred hoſtages. The Carnutes, being 
terrified, ſubmit alſo; and obtain the ſame conditi- 
ons, by the mediation of the Rhemi, their Patrons. 
Cæſar then comes to Lutetia, puts an end to the Seſ- 
ſion of the States, and orders the Gauls to provide him 
cavalry. 1 
It was as yet but the beginning of the ſpring; and 
Cæſar, thinking Celtic Gaul was now in a ſtate of 
tranquillity, turned all his thoughts to the manage- 
ment of the war with the Treviri and Ambiorix. It 
was the laſt that he particularly aimed at ; and he pur- 
ſed to revenge the ſlaughter of the Roman cohorts 
by his death, and the deſtruction of his nation. He 
endeavoured then to diſcover the intentions of Ambio- 
rix, that he might fruſtrate them, and prevent his 
eſcape. He knew Ambiorix was in friendſhip with 
the Menapii; a fierce nation, who living in a country 
full of woods and moraſſes, had hitherto eluded the 
efforts of the Roman army, and had never made the 
leaſt ſtep towards a ſubmiſſion to Ceſar. Ambiorix 
had alſo, by the means of the Treviri, entered into 
an alliance with the Germans. Cæſar determined, 
ere he marched againſt him, to deprive him of theſe 
two reſources, on which this cunning Barbarian de- 
pended. He ſends two legions to Labienus in the 
country of the Treviri, to whom he commits the 
care of the baggage of the whole army ; and goes 
himſelf againſt the Menapii, with five legions, who 
carried: nothing but-their arms with them. That na- 


tion, ſenſible that they were not able to keep the 


field againſt the Romans, had recourſe to their uſual 
artifice : and, inſtead of aſſembling forces, they dil- 
perſed ; and concealed themſelves with every. thing 
they could carry off in their woods and moraſſes. 
But Cæſar, having divided his army into three corps, 
made ſuch horrible havock in the country, plunder- 
ing and burning every thing, and carrying away men 
and cattle, that the Menapii were obliged -to, beg 

Peace 
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N mn 97 He granted it, on condition that . 

ey ſhould not receive Ambiorix, nor any one from . 
0 bim; threatening to treat them as enemies if 
g WH did. He left in their country Comius with a body of 
* horſe to keep them in awe ; and prepared for the re- 
S. WH auction of the Treviri. But he found the buſineſs 
done to his hands by the valour and conduct of La- 
m dienus. | 

The Treviri had of their own accord advanced to 

data k the Lieutenant-general. But, having learnt 
of. WY dar he had received a reinforcement of two gions, 
e. ey ſtopt ſhort, and reſolved to wait for the auxilia- 
ries they expected from Germany. Labienus thought 
proper to meet them; and advanced within a mile of 
then. Between the two camps ran a river “, with 
le ſterp banks, and difficult to paſs. The Roman Ge- 
ne. al formed a ſcheme to draw them over this river, 
by that he might fight them when on diſadvantageous 1 
ground, and before they could be joined by the 
7 Wl Germans. With this view he declared publicly, that 
he intended to decamp, and to go and occupy ſome 
better poſt, where the baggage of the army which 
ci ee had under his care might be ſafer. As his camp 
warmed with Gauls, this was preſently reported to 
the enemy. Night being come, he aſſembles the 
Tribunes and firſt Captains, and acquaints them with 

lis real intention: after which he gives the ſignal to 
the depart, The Gauls were ſoon advertiſed of it; and 
the reproaching one another with the cowardice of not 
Waring to purſue a flying enemy, to whom they were 
ſuperior in number, began at day-break to paſs the 
ner. Labienus gave them time to get all over, He 
then diſcontinues bis march; and, having placed the 
baggage on an eminence under a ſufficient guard, he 
mimates his troops. Behold, ſays he, the opportu- 
* nity you longed for. The enemy preſent themſelves 
mn a place where they cannot poſſibly ſuſtain your on- 
*ſet, Shew only under my command the valour you 


0 Probably the Mcſclle, 
7 0 cc have 


©. 
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XR. 699. © have ſo often manifeſted to our General. Think him 
Ant. C. « preſent; and that he ſees, and obſerves you.“ At 
33 theſe words the Romans gave a loud ſhout, and throw 
' their javelins. The Gauls, finding thoſe march boldly 
up to them of whom they expected to have ſeen no- 
thing but the backs, are confounded and diſconcert. 
ed, nor ſuſtain even the firſt ſhock, but take to flight, 
The victory was compleat ; multitudes killed; mam 
priſoners made; and the Treviri, diſheartened by the 
fatal blow, ſubmit to the Romans. The Germans 
hearing of the defeat of thoſe they came to ſuccour, 
repaſſed the Rhine; and with them the whole family 
of Indutiomarus. Cingetorix, who had been always 
faithful to the Romans, was made King of that m- 

tion. | » 04 
When Cæſar came into the country of the Treviri, 
and found all quiet, he reſolved to paſs the Rhine 


a ſecond time. To which he had two motives; to . 
Puniſh the Germans for Fang ſuccours to the Tre. 2 
viri, and to intimidate them ſo that they might not ohh 
dare to give or promiſe a retreat to Ambiorix. He * 
builds then a bridge like his former, but ſomenhatfff g 
higher on the river; and, having finiſhed the work it 
a — days, he croſſes the Rhine. " Mm 


The Suevi were the people who ſent the ſuccours 
that had ſo much irritated him. At his approacli — 
they retreated far into the country; and waited fo 


him in good order at the entrance of a great foreſt _ 
called by them“ Bacenide. Cæſar tells us, that he 2 
was apprehenſive he ſhould want proviſions, if he he 
went after the Suevi, becauſe Germany was very ill. | 
cultivated. It is probable too that he did not chook . 

to advance too far into an hoſtile country, out oi: : 
which, perhaps, he ſhould find it difficult and ha- ar 


zardous to retire. He returns then to Gaul ; but, to 
keep the Germans in fear, he would not demoliſh all 
his bridge ; but only broke off about two hundred 


' ® Cellarius takes it to be the foreſt of Hartz in Lower Saxony, it 
the principality of Wolfenbutel. | 
feet 
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et on the German ſide ; and to ſecure the reſt of it, 
te built thereon a tower of four ſtories, wherein he 
ft twelve cohorts under a General Officer. 

Nothing now remained but the war with the Ebu- 
nes, which he had very much at heart. Above all, 
te would have been overjoyed to be maſter of the 

ron of Ambiorix. He endeavours then to ſurprize 
that able Gaul: and for that purpoſe detaehes his 


avalry under the command of Minucius Baſilus, with 


ders to croſs the foreſt of Ardenne with all expedi- 
ton; and to conceal his march as much as poflible, 
that he might arrive when he was leaſt ex 
This ſtratagem was very near fucceeding. Baſilus 
xenctrated into the country before any one knew of 
lis coming; and took ſome priſoners, who ſhewed 
lim the retreat of Ambiorix. It was an edifice in 
the midſt of a wood; this wood ſaved him. For, 
while ſome of his cavalry ſtopped the Romans in a 
urrow way, he got on horſe-back, and rode off; 
with the lofs however of his chariots, horſes, and 
=. SHOP 

Ambiorix, ſeeing the ſtorm that was going to break 
n his country, had recourſe to the only proper ex- 
redient z which was to order the Eburones to ſhift 
wery one for himſelf ; knowing he could not poſſibly 
iſemble an army ſtrong enough to make head againſt 
(zfar. His countrymen follow his directions. They 
lſperſed z and concealed themſelves, ſome in woods, 
hers in inacceſſible moraſſes, others in places near 
de ſea, which at high water became iſles. Thoſe, 
wo were on good terms with the neighbouring nati- 
ms, went there for ſhelter ; the open country was 
tute abandoned. Cativulcus, who ſhared the rule 
mth Ambiorix, being old and infirm ; and therefore 
(capable of ſupporting the fatigues of war, or flight, 
wioned himſelf “, after venting bitter imprecations 


| Czfar adds, that it was with Yew ; that is, probably, with a juice 
wacted from that tree, which many Natur believe to have a 


againſt . 
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A;R-639- againſt his collegue for drawing him into fo fatal a 
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enterprize, | 

' Czfar's intention was utterly to extirpate the Eby 
rones; the difficulty was now to find them. To tha 
end he reſolved to divide his forces; and began b 
depoſiting the baggage of the whole army in the fo 
Atuatica +, which was ſituated in the heart of t 
country, the unfortunate quarters of Sabinus and 
Cotta. As its works were not abſolutely demoliſhed 
he reckoned he ſhould thereby leſſen the labour 9 
the legion he left there; which was one of the 
lately raiſed in Italy. He gave the command of 
fort, and legion, to Q. Cicero; whom he told a 
parting to expect him back in ſeven days. He take 
with him three legions z gave three to Labienus, an 
three to C. Fabius: theſe three corps, diſtributed j 
three different cantonments, made terrible havock 2 
over the country of the devoted Eburones. But t 
inhabitants, ſcattered here and there, {till eluded hi 
vengeance. To come at them it was neceſſary to pe 
netrate into unknown places, of difficult accels ; an 


to paſs defiles, expoſed on all ſides to ambuſcade N ha 
If the legions kept together in a body, they cou ca: 
not get at the enemy; if they divided into ſmall pa | 
ties, or if the ſoldiers ventured ſingly, as it oftef unt 


vintec 


happened, in hopes of plunder, they frequently te 
inco the ſnares every where ſer for them, and pe 
riſhed themſelves. At laſt Cæſar thought of a ve 
extraordinary expedient ; it was to invite the neigh 
bouring nations to come, and plunder, and ravage 
the habitations and lands of the Eburones. Theſe 
being acquainted with the country, were more likel 
to ſucceed; and if they fell in the attempt, Cæſar u. 
not much concerned. 

This invitation gave room to a moſt ſurprizing 
event; which ſufficiently demonſtrates how neceſſi 


+ Tongres in the country of Liege. The Atuatici, of whom 
have elſewhere ſpoke, were a diſtin: people from the Eburones; al 
— Capital, as we have faid, was according to many Geographe 
Amur, . 
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ij in war to be at all times upon ohe's guard. Not 
ly the neighbouring Gauls were allured by the aſ- 
hirance of an eaſy prey; but, the news being carried 
wer the Rhine, the Sicambri alſo laid hold of the 
wportunity. , They paſs the Rhine in barks to the 
mmber of two thouſand horſe; and begin by pil- 
king the Eburones, and carrying off what cattle they 
wuld meet with. As they were advancing into the 
wuntry, one of the priſoners addreſſes them: Why 
thus amuſe yourſelves, ſays he, in ſeatchirig after 
an inconſiderable booty, when in three hours you 
& may reach Atuatica, where all the baggage, all the 
& wealth of the Roman army is left? Cæſar is far off; 
the ſmall garriſon ſcarce ſuffices to mann the ram- 
parts; and is fo timidly cautious, that no one has 
ret dared to ſtir out of the intrenchments.” This 
wvice was greatly approved; and the Sicambri im- 
ediately turn off to Atuatica. | 

It was now the ſeventh day ſince Cæſar's departure, 
nd that on which he had fixed his return. Till then 


ud had never ſuffered even a ſervant to go out of 
te camp. But at laſt, hearing nothing from Cæſar, 
o he knew was far advanced into the enemy's 
untry, and doubting his exact return at the ap- 


my who were uneaſy at being ſhut up as if be- 


ver red, thinking it alſo proper to fetch corn into the 
eig p that he might be able to give the allowance 
yagi: that day to the ſoldiers, he ſent five cohorts 
heleW a field only three miles diſtant to cut down the 


In that very inſtant the Sicambri arrive. The alarm 
.be Roman camp was great. It had now but half 
ing complement; an aſſault was what was leaſt ex- 
ded; the Barbarians ſeemed to fall out of the ſky ; 
the ſoldiers doubted not that Cæſar's army was 
ned, or they ſhould not have been, inſulted. Some 
e apprehended the ill- luck, neceſſarily annexed as 
thought to the place; and had continually be- 
You. VIII. 2 fore 


vinted time, tired out beſides by the importunity of 


Cicero had punctually obeyed his General's orders; 


— 
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t. C. of Sabinus. 
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Mean- time the Roman foragers return. The $ 


got into the camp. The new levies, who had nev 
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There were thoſe among them, however, who ſtoc 
their ground at the gate at which the enemies preſents 
themſelves, Cæſar has particulariſed an old Captai 
named Sextius Baculus, who had in his time pe 
formed many gallant actions; and who, though | 
was ſick and had eat nothing for five days, made 
ſhift to drag himſelf to the place that was threatenec 
where, encouraging by his example the Officers of tl 
cohort on guard, he put a ſtop to the firſt fury of t 
Barbarians. Weak as he was, the wounds he receive 
preſently diſabled him; and he fell “, either dead, 
in a ſwoon, and was with difficulty carried off. Ho 
ever, his courageous defence gave the ſoldiers time 
recover from their fright. The Sicambri were n 
able to force the gates of the camp ; and the intrenc 
ments defended themſelves ſufficiently againſt th 
who were ignorant of the manner of attacking the 


cambri took them at firſt for Cæſar's army, and d 
ſiſted from the attack of the camp; but ſoon, 0 
ſerving how few they were, pour upon them, and « 
deavour to ſurround them. The veterans that wt 
in that body cut their way through the enemy, at 


been in ſuch circumſtances before, doubt, wayer, 
make contrary motions : many of theſe were {la 
The reſt, animated by their Officers, who were mt 
of courage and experience ſelected by Cæſar out 
old corps, gained at laſt the intrenchments. The 9 
cambri, deſpairing then to ſtorm the camp, went 0 
retook their booty which they had depoſited in tl 
woods, and repaſſed the Rhine quietly, 

Such was the conſternation in the Roman cam 
even after the retreat of the Barbarians, that Vol 
ſenus, arriving in the night with the cayalry, con 


Cæſar's expreſſion ſeems capable of either conſtruction: relinq 
animus Sextium. ö ; 
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xt perſuade the ſoldiers that Cæſar was following. 


od bey perſiſted in their fancy, that the infantry was 
end ctroyed, and the cavalry alone had eſcaped. Nor 
pta id they recover their ſpirits till they ſaw their Gene- 
iin perſon returning at the head of the army. 

igh | Cæſar, having examined into every thing, could 


vt but complain of the non-obſervance of his orders. 
ene r the reſt, he admired the whimſical turn of for- 
me, which had cauſed thoſe, who came on purpoſe 
p prejudice Ambiorix, to be as ſerviceable to him as 
ſhe had invited them to his aſſiſtance. | 


A) The reſt of the campaign he continued to lay waſte, 
Ho bis own troops and the neighbouring nations, the 


guntry of the Eburones. Every thing was pill 

re ni" deſtroyed; ſo that even thoſe, to by. 2. — 
rene emſelves eſcaped the ſword, were neceſſarily reduced 
b periſh by famine. But he was never able to ex- 
tute his intended vengeance on Ambiorix himſelf. 
ten that fugitive was on the point of being taken, 
killed; he was often ſeen, and thought to be ſe- 
ared ; but he as often eſcaped. Shifting perpetually 
ls abode ; and truſting himſelf with no more than four 
wthful horſemen ; he rendered ineffectual the efforts 
fa multitude of enemies, whom perſonal hatred, the 
ner ere of paying court to Cæſar, and the hopes of re- 
rd, animated to purſue him. 

This expedition ended, Cæſar brought back his 
my to Durocortorum, the capital of the Rhemi. 
le there held a general Aſſembly of Gaul; in which 


ut 
he Mi proceeded. againſt thoſe who had excited the Se- 
nt ones and Carnutes to revolt. Acco, having been 


mvicted of being the chief promoter of it, was capi- 
uly condemned and executed. Many more, who 
cam prehended the ſame fate, abſconded; againſt whom 
(zlar pronounced ſentence of baniſhment. 
cou He then put his legions into winter- quarters; two 
WT" the frontiers of the Treviti, two in the country of 
be Lingones, and ſix with the Senones. After which 
r vent to Italy, to viſit Cifalpine Gaul, and _ 
2 2 e 
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account of Cæſar's wars in Gaul. We are now 12 


capacity, and no leſs different ſucceſs. 


c ON TE NT S8 
the Aſſemblies according to the cuſtom of the Ro 


Magiſtrates. 65 
The order of facts obliges us to interrupt heret 


into the Eaſt, to treat of a General of very differ 


fr 

l! 

SK: 3K; : 

Orig in of the Parthians. Arſaces Founder of that pr 
pire; which is extended under the ſucceſſ.rs of il © 


Prince. Their manners at firſt ſavage, afterw 
ſaftened by luxury. Their manner of fighting. * 
were always on horſeback. Their armies cempiſal 
nothing aimeſt but ſlaves. Character of their ge 
Parricide very common in the houſe of the Arſa 
The contempt Craſſus had for vulgar ſuperſtitions þ WP" * 
dicial to him. The war be waged with the Parib e 
was altogether unjuſt. Saying of Dejotarus to Cr. 
upon his age. Craſſus enters Meſopotamia ; and, Wi © 
ing ſubdued ſome towns, returns to paſs the win nb 
Syria. His avarice. He plunders the temple of Hip" | 
polis, and that of Feruſalem. Pompey and Craſſus 
ways unfortunate after they had prefaned the tem 
the true Ged. Pretended preſages of the mifforiuu nc 
Craſſus. Yeourg Craſſus comes from Gaul to join hi 
ther. Exceſſive confidence ef Craſſus. © Diſbeart 
of his army by what they hear of the valour of 
Parthians. Artabazus, King of Armenia, ally oi 
Romans. The Parthian King goes in perſon led 
Artabazus ; and ſends Surena cgainſt Craſſus. B 
riches, choratter, of Surena. Craſſus paſſes tht 
phrates, and re enters Meſopotamia.  Abgarus, N 
Ediſſa, betrays Craſſus. Craſſus prepares to figh 
Parthians. Battle. Young Craſſus, after exira 
nary proofs of valour given, being overcome, 6 
himſelf to be killed by bis Eſquire. Heroic Ma lec 
Craſſus his father. Night puts an end 10 my cin, 
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Rom Ci, and diſcouragement of the Roman ſoldiers and 


lere . 


V gol ſus leaves Carre in the night, and truſts again to a 
_ and ſaves himſelf in Syria. Craſſus is like to eſcape 
from the Parthians. Perfidy of Surena, who fraudu- 
lh invites him io a conference. The mutiny of the 
Reman ſoldiers compels him to go to it. He is flain 
there. Craſſus was a man of ſmall capacity, and great 


greſumption. Surena's inſolence after his victory. 


at | 

of aſass bead is carried to the King of the Parthians - 
9 0 D Efore we relate the unfortunate expedition of 
ge Craſſus againſt the Parthians, I believe it will be 
per to give an account of their origin and manners; 


pla ſummary of the Hiſtory of that people, who 
re an unſurmountable barrier to the Roman Empire, 


always put a ſtop to their conqueſts on the ſide of 
4, i Eaſt. We have already had occaſion to name the 
vine rthians more than once; but it is here properly that 


r Hiſtory begins to make an important part of that 
{the Romans. 


jence being expelled, they were obliged to ſeek 
levhere a quiet eſtabliſhment. Their very name 
wed their origin, and contained in ſome manner 


art 

r of Hiſtory ; if it is true, as Trogus Pompeius ſays, 
ly of it ſignifies in the Scythian language Baniſhed or 
ed. And the conformity of the manners of the 


0 Nations confirms to that opinion all the proba- 
ity that facts ſo ancient and remote will allow of. 

The country they poſſeſſed lies to the South of Hyr- 
nia, and joins to Media on the Weſt; a ſmall tract 
ground, and very unpleaſant, as it conliſts chiefly 
terile mountains and ſandy plains : ſo that you are 
doſed to the rigour of both extremes of weather; a 
frcing cold on the hills, and an exceſſive heat in the 
This is doubtleſs a diſagreeable habitation, 


Z 3 but 


their General. They retire by favour of the night to 
the city of Carre. The Parthians purſue them. Craſ- 


traitor. Caſſiut, his Quæſtor, ſeparates from the army; 


The Parthians came originally from Scythia ; Juſt. 
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but very proper to harden the conſtitutions of its in 
habitants, and make them capable of ſupporting the 
fatigues of war, | 0 

For many ages the Parthians remained altogethe: 
obſcure and unknown, Under the Aſſyrians and 
Medes, under the Perſians, under the firſt Macedonia 
Kings of Syria, ſcarce any mention. is made of thi 
eople. It was in the year of Rome goa, 250 year 
before Jeſus Chriſt, whilſt Antiochus firn the 
God was King of Syria, that Arſaces headed the re 
volt of the Parthians, who were tired out with the in 
Juſtice and tyranny of their. Macedonian Governors 
Authors do not agree who Arſaces was; but it i 
certain that he was always conſidered by the Parthian 
as the Founder of their Empire, and that his memorj 
was in ſuch veneration among them that all his ſuc 
ceſſors took his name. 
Arſaces, having given to his Nation its liberty, di 
not confine himſelf in the limits of Parthia he ex 
tended his conqueſts; which were carried further b 
his ſucceſſors, who were almoſt all warlike and ambi 
tious : ſo that by the ſucceſs they had in their wa 
with the Kings of Syria, whoſe power was continual 
decreaſing; with the Scythians, with the Bactrian 
and with the Armenians ; they had at laſt ſo enlarget 
their dominions, that in Craſſus's time they include 
- almoſt all the countries between the Oxus and Euphr: 
strabo. l. tes. Their royal Cities were Cteſiphon upon the T 
16. P. 743: gris, and Ecbatana in Media, The Parthian King 
ſpent the winter in the firſt; and the ſummer in thi 

other, or in Hyrcania. 6 | 
The manners of this nation ſavoured at firſt of the 
ſavage origin, and rough climate. But, after the 
had made conqueſts in delicious countries, wealth an 
pleaſure ſoftened them. They gave into luxury « 
dreſs, and exceſiive incontinence. Of this we ma 
Plut. Craſ. judge by Surena, the conqueror of Craſſus. His bag 
| age loaded a thouſand camels; and he carried m 
Fin two hundred chariots filled with concubines. T 
ſeraglio of the King was doubtleſs much more nume 
S 2 rou 


iſe 
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bus, compoſed of women of all nations, whoſe beauty 


yas their ſole merit. So that theſe haughty Arſaci- 
iz, whoſe deſcent on the fathers ſide ſo much elated 
hem, came often from mothers whoſe birth and con- 
duct might well have covered them with bluſhes. 
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The condition of the women was indeed much the juſtin. 


ame then as ĩt is now in thoſe Eaſtern countries. They 
ere ſtrictly confined, and abſolutely debarred the 
ght of men. nh 

Their armour, and manner of fighting, was the 
me they had received from the Scythians ; excepting 


may their compleatly-armed horſemen, whom they 


borrowed, I believe from the Perſians, their neigh- 


ours, and for a long time their maſters. Their 


ther troops had ſcarce any other offenſive weapon 
han the bow and arrow; and fought always on horſe- 
ck, Every one knows that they were no leſs for- 
nidable in flight +, than when they faced their ene- 
nes. For they had the art of ſhooting their arrows 
atremely well as they fled ; and their purſuers were 
te more liable to be wounded, as they the leaſt ex- 
ected it. | wack 

Horſes were univerſally uſed by them, not only in 
rr, but at all other times alſo. If they went to a 
aſt, or to a viſit z in public and private affairs, in town 
ad country, in their markets and converſations ; they 
tre always on horſeback: in a word, the diſtinction 
tween the ſlaves and their maſters was, that the laſt, 


ey where appeared on horſeback, and the others 


lked on foot. 

This difference, however, only took place in time of 
ace, For their armies, which were all cavalry, 
fre compoſed almoſt entirely of ſlaves. Of theſe 
ey had prodigious numbers, which were continually 
icreaſing, as the maſters had no power to infranchize 
ker bondmen. They alſo took as much care of 
em as of their children. They taught them to ride 


f Verſis animoſum equis Parthum. Hox. Od. I. rg. 
dagittas & celerem fugam Parthi. Id. ibid, II. 13. 
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and ſhoot. The great, and wealthy, piqued. them 
ſelves who ſhould furniſh the King in his wars wit 
the greateſt number of horſemen, So that, whe 
Anthony fought the Parthjans, out of fifty thouſanc 


horſemen there were, ſays Trogus Pompeius, but S. 
four thouſand freemen. | * 
The genius of this nation is depicted by the ſame had 
author in but diſadvantageous colours. * Havghty * 
feditious, perfidious, and inſolent; they conſidered ust 
mildneſs as fit only for women; violence was accord * 
ing to them the glory of men. They were alway cr. 
reſtleſs, and e continually engaging in foreig op 
or civil wars. Properer for action, than ſpeech 4 
neither proſperity nor adverſity could break their pol 
gloomy ſilence. They obeyed their Kings, not out jet 
of loyalty, but fear : were moderate in eating, hut cep 
immoderate in venery; and had no regard to theii i 50 
words or promiſes, any further than they found i em 
agreeable to their intereſt. 1 _ 
We may add, that the luſt of Empire in the roy: ore 
family was productive of the moſt horrible crimes 7 
Nothing is more frequent in the hiſtory of the Arſacide dec 
than to read of Kings dethroned, and murdered, by alte 
their relations, their brothers, their children. Orodes that 
who was on the throne, when Craſſus invaded the Par , ;, 
thians, had firſt cauſed his father Phrahates to be kill ls 
ed, as we have elſewhere obſerved, in concert vit ure 
Mithridates, one of his brothers; and afterwards 1. 
war breaking out between thoſe two ambitious par uf 
cides, after various events Mithridates fell into th fo, 
hands of Orodes; who treated him not as a brother nta 
but as an enemy. Ml 
WF” fata 
' * Tngenia genti tumida, ſeditioſa, fraudulenta, Procacia ; quipf ben 

. violentiam viris, manſuetudinem mulieribus aſſignant. Semper a 
in externos, aut in domeſticos, motus inquieti : natura tacit, 3 no 
faciendum quam dicendum promptiores, proinde ſecunda adverſaqu thin 

ſilentio tegunt. Principibus metu, non pudore, parent, In libidine 
projecti, in cibum parci. Fides dictis promiſſisque nulla, niſi quay and 


tenus expedit. 


L. Dol 
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Craſſus ſet out from Rome, and even from Brun- Hut. Craſſ. 


difium, in the midſt of pretended ill-omens; and 
loaded with the imprecations of many Romans. He 


had the utmoſt contempt for vulgar ſuperſtitions, 


Dio, 1. XL, 


which was prejudicial to him. * Antiquity gives us 


inſtances of Generals who ſuffered much from a weak 
eredulity. Here we have an example of the contrary. 
Craſſus, whoſe underſtanding was improved by philo- 
ſophic reſearches, ſo heartily deſpiſed all theſe imagi- 
nary ſigns of celeſtial anger, that he ſeemed to ſup- 
poſe that all the world thought like him on thoſe ſub- 


jets. His ſoldiers notwithſtanding were very ſuſ- 


ceptible of theſe ſuperſtitious fears; and he, giving 
no manner of attention to them, not providing an 
remedy againſt their bad conſequences, ſuffered dil 
couragement and deſpair to ſpread and increaſe to a 
great height among his troops. 

This attention, however, was ſo much the more 
neceſſary, as the war he waged with the Parthians was 
altogether unjuſt: which inclined people to believe 


that the Gods declared againſt him. He had neither 


2 lawful cauſe, nor orders from any body, to colour 
his invading them. But I have obſerved after Plu- 
urch, that Craſſus in his private conduct did not trou- 
ble his head about truth or falſehood, juſtice or in- 
juſtice. He did not ſo much as ſave appearances en 
thoſe ſubjects. He carried that manner of thinking 
Into an enterprize in which he engaged the whole 
Commonwealth, and which might be attended with 
fatal conſequences. He cared not that the Parthians 
were in peace with the Romans, and had given them 


no cauſe of complaint; it was ſufficient for him to 


think that he ſhould, by attacking them, gain riches 


and honour. And Divine Providence, which often 


1 Witneſs Nicias; upon which we may conſult The Ancient 
ory * 


pauniſhes 
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took ſeveral: towns in Meſopotamia, or rather received 


mans, whom they knew eto be lovers of their nation. 


with a diſhonourable death there, where he thought to C 
acquire an increaſe of glory and power. . 
He appeared throughout as a man ſtruck with be 
blindneſs, and who made no reflection on himſelf bo 
His age alone ought to have been a ſufficient reaſon 
to have diverted him from throwing himſelf into dan- WM ** 


| 3 and fatigues, to which he was no longer equal. Wl of 


or he was above ſixty; and appeared much older, Wl in; 
He-even brought upon himſelf on that head a-cau- Wl v: 
tionary hint from Dejotarus. For in croſſing Galatia, WI = 
where that Prince, who was advanced in years, was E 
building a new city, Craſſus had a mind to rally him Wl thc 
upon it. King of Galatia, ſays he, you begin to ga! 
e build when you have but an hour of day left.“ De- 
jotarus anſwered him very d propos: © You too, 
<« Craſſus, are not over-early in ſetting out on your ex- 
ce pedition againſt the Parthians.” It is not ſaid that 
Craſſus was offended: at the repartee : but he did not 
for that the leſs go on with what he had undertaken, 
Being arrived in Syria, he loſt no time; and, havin 
thrown a bridge over the Euphrates, he had at fi 
ſome ſucceſs: becauſe the Parthians were not prepared 
againſt-ſo ſudden and unforeſeen- an irruption. He 


their voluntary ſubmiſſion. For they were almoſt all 
Grecian colonies; who obeyed with regret Barbarians, 
that had been ſlaves of their anceſtors ; and they put 
themſelves willingly under the protection of the Ro- 


He met then with no reſiſtance but from a Par- 
thian Officer, named Sillaces, who with a handful of 


cavalry met him near the town of Ichnæ; and who, C 
being: vanquiſhed and wounded, carried to his maſter whe 
the news of the entry of the Romans into Meſopota- WW fron 
mia. Craſſus had alſo occaſion: to draw the ſword ther 
againſt the inhabitants of Zenodotium; who had ther 
maſſacred abeut an hundred Romans, after having tale: 
received them into their city. This perfidy' was re- 4s. 


venged by the taking of the town; which was plun- 
dered, 
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dered, and its inhabitants put to the ſword; or fold, &. R. 
Craſſus, having ſuffered his army to proclaim him *** 
Imperator for theſe trifling advantages, made himſelf 
ith be conſidered as a man of no extraordinary courage or 
hopes. | 
— But the greateſt fault he committed, after the en- 
n. vrrprize itſelf, which, Plutarch ſays, was the greateſt 
al. of all faults, was, that inſtead of advancing, and puſh» 
er. ing on to Babylon and Seleucia, cities that were al- 
u. vays ill-affected to the Parthians, he would return, 
and winter in Syria; and left on the other ſide of the 
as WI Euphrates, in the places he had ſubdued, only ſever 
im Wl thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. By which he 
to Wl gave the enemy time to recover, and prepare for the 
e- next campaign. 

0, His employment during the winter was no leſs 
x. blameable; for he took no care to collect quantities 
at of proviſions and ammunition, or to exerciſe his 

Directed by his unhappy biaſs, money was almoſt the: 


** 


ot 

8 only thing he thought of. He took an exact account 
1 of the revenues of the cities, without doubt to tax: 
| them as high as poſſible, He ordered them to raiſe 
ed 2certain-number of ſoldiers, which he afterwards-dif- 
le penſed with for ſums of money. He plundered the 
ed emples; and particularly that of the Syrian Goddeſs, 
all greatly honoured in the city of Hierapolis, tempted 
5, im by its rich offerings; which he examined curiouſſy 
ut ſeveral days, and weighed in ſcales. That Goddeſs, 
o- who was repreſented in many places by a monſtrous 
þ 


image half woman, half-fiſh, ſeems to be the ſame as 
- the God Dagon mentioned in holy writ, and whoſe 
of name ſignifies a Fiſh.. 

Craſſus ſpared no more the temple of the true God, Joſ. Ant. 
whom he had the misfortune not to know. He took IN.. 
from thence “ two thouſand talents, which had been 
there ever ſince Pompey's time, and which he had left 
there. There was kept there beſides eight thouſand 
alents +, which were the depoſits of all the Jews 

Three hundred and ſeventy- five thouſand pounds ſterling. 

| Oue million four hundred: thouſand pounds. | 

| through- 
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* — the univerſe. Eleazar, who had the cuſ. 


y of the treaſures of the temple, was willing 
to fave at leaſt theſe depoſits ; and to ' redeem 
them he thought he might . ſacrifice a piece of im- 
menſe value. It was a beam of gold, as Joſephus 
calls it, weighing ſeven hundred and fifty Roman 
pounds, and incloſed in a beam of wood, to which 
were tied the magnificent veils that ſeparated the ſanc- 
tuary from the outward part, called the holy place. 
Eleazar alone knew of this precious ingot; and, be- 
fore he delivered it to the Roman General, he inſiſted 
on his oath; by which he engaged to reſt ſatisfied with 
that, and to take out of the temple nothing more of 
its riches. Craſſus ſwore, took the beam; but ſpared 
not therefore the eight thouſand talents. | 

It is very proper to obſerve the unhappy fate of 
the two Roman Generals, who firſt, and alone to the 
time we ſpeak of, durſt violate the reſpect due to the 
temple of Jeruſalem. Pompey, from the time he was 
raſh enough to look into that awful place, where no 
profane perſon had yet entered, ſucceeded in nothing; 
and terminated at laſt miſerably a life till then made 
up of triumphs. Craſſus, yet more criminal, met 
with more ſpeedy puniſhment ; and periſhed that very 


car. 
I hope the judicious reader will not confound this 
obſervation, which is agreeable to the. principles of 
Chriſtianity and the belief of a Providence, with the 
pretended ill omens that happened to Craſſus, accord- 
ing to the vulgar opinion and the accounts of hiſto- 
rians. I would not even deign to give place in a ſe- 
rious work to thoſe accidents of no conſequence, if 
they did not help us to know the way: of thinking of 
the Ancients ; of which perhaps there are ſtill thoſe 
among us who are not quite cured. It is obſerved, 
for example, that Craſſus and his ſon, as they were go- 
ing out of the temple of Hierapolis, fell one upon the 
other; which was a preſage of their approaching death; 
and the ſon fell firſt, becauſe he was to be killed be- 


fore his father. Every one is ſenſible how * 
| 18 
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this is. I ſhall mention hereafter other facts of this 3 


kind, of which the ſame judgment will be eaſily 5. 


made . » 


Young Craſſus was come from Gaul to join his Cic. Brut. 


father in Syria, with a thouſand Gauliſh cavalry. Hif- , 532+ 


tory praiſes him, as having given proofs of capacity 
and courage ; but Cicero taxes him with temerity and 
preſumption. * Becauſe be had ſerved, ſays he, 
under a great General, (that is. Cæſar) he immediately 
thought himſelf capable of conducting an army. He 
had nothing in his head leſs than the models of Alex- 


ander and Cyrus. In running thus raſhly after great- 


neſs and glory, he fel) in a deplorable manner.“ 


Cn. Douirius CarLvinus. | A.R. 
Ant. 


M. VAL ERIUS MESSALLA. 


Craſſus the father, whom age ſhould doubtleſs have 


rendered more moderate, ſhewed throughout his 
whole conduct an unwarrantable confidence. When 
he aſſembled his troops out of their quarters, in order 
to re-enter Meſopotamia, there arrived an ambaſſy 
from the Parthian King; with inſtructions pacific 
enough, but couched in terms that were very haughty, 
and inſulting as to Craſſus. If it is Rome,” ſaid the 
Ambaſſadors, that has ſent you and your army 
« here, the enmity will be irreconcileable. Bur if it 
« is without the orders of your Republic, as we are 
informed, and through the deſire of enriching 
« yourſelf, that you have attacked the Parthians, and 
e invaded their territories; * Arſaces would willingly 
« uſe moderation: he pities your age, and permits 
« you to withdraw the Roman ſoldiers, who are rather 
« priſoners in the cities of Meſopotamia, than able to 
« keep them for you.“ Craſſus did not ſhew any 
reſentment of ſuch contemptuous language; but, full 
of his project, told them, he would return an anſwer 
to the King of Parthia in Seleucia, Vagiſes, Chief of 


* The Parthians gave this name to all their Kings, 


4 the 
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the ambaſſy, laughed; and ſhewing with the fingers 
of his right-hand the palm of his left; «© Hairs will 
« grow here,” replies he, before Craſſus ſees Se. 
&« Jeucia.” So both ſides prepared for war. 

But the Roman army began to be diſheartened, 
even before they had ſeen the enemy. Nothing could 
be more terrifying than the accounts of them, given 
by ſome of thoſe who had been left in garriſon by 
Craſſus in the towns on the other ſide of the Euphra- 
tes; and who, diſpatched probably by their Com- 
manders, with much trouble and hazard had got into 
the camp. They exaggerated, as is uſual with thoſe 
who are frightened, the greatneſs of the danger, the 
number of the enemy, and the difficulty of reſiſting 


them. They are People, ſaid they, whom it 1s 


e impoſſible to eſcape when they purſue, or to take 
« when they fly. Their arrows are too ſwift for the 
« fight, ſo that their adverſaries find themſelves 
« wounded ere they ſee the archer. The defenſive, 
« and offenſive, arms of their cuyraſſiers are equally 
« advantageous; the firſt are impenetrable, and the 
e others pierce whatever is oppoſed to them.” Craſ- 
ſus's ſoldiers were the more diſmayed at this relation, 
as they had formed a quite different notion of the 
Parthians. They thought them the ſame in all re- 
as the Armenians and Cappadocians, whom 
Lucullus had beat with ſo much eaſe ; and had imagin- 
ed that the chief trouble they ſhould have in this war 
would conſiſt in long marches, and in the difficulty of 
coming up with enemies who would decline fighting. 
The danger they leaſt expected, being found real, 
made great impreſſion on their minds. 

Even ſome of the principal Officers were affected 
by it; and among others Caſſius, who afterwards made 
himſelf ſo famous by killing Cæſar, and who was then 
Quæſtor to Craffus. Courageous, yet cautious, he 


had a mind, and many others with him, to refer the 


undertaking the war to a new deliberation, and to 
examine whether it was ſeaſonable to engage in tt. 
They were feconded by the diviners an "wo 

wag 
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who pretended the omens were all bad. But Craſſus A. R. 


would hear nothing but what flattered the incredible 
eagerneſs he had to advance. „ kg 
He was confirmed in this reſolution by the arrival 
of Artabazus, King of Armenia, who had ſucceeded 
old Tigranes, his father. This Prince came into the 
Roman camp with ſix thouſand horſe, which compoſed 
his guard. He promiſed beſides a of of ten thou- 
ſand cuiraſſiers, and thirty thouſand foot, which he 
would ſubſiſt at his own expence. He gave at the 
ſame time a piece of advice, which, if it had been fol- 
lowed, would probably have prevented the ruin of the 
Roman army. It was to enter the territories of the 
Parthians by the way of Armenia; by which means 
the Romans would have had plenty of proviſions in a 
friendly country; and the Parthian cavalry, which 
was their whole ſtrength, could not have acted among 
the mountains with which Armenia abounds. Craſſus 
ve a tolerable reception to Artabazus, on account 
of the ſuccours he brought and promiſed ; but abſo- 
lutely rejected his advice, becauſe he had left in Me- 
ſopotamia ſome good troops whom he could not aban- 
don, The Armenian Prince went away little ſatisfied 
with Craſſus, and probably foreſaw that he ſhould be 


ſon employed in defending his own dominions. In 


fact the King of Parthia, finding he had two enemies 
to deal with, Craſſus and Artabazus, prudently en- 
deavoured to prevent their junction. With this view 
he divided his forces; and as, notwithſtanding his 
bravadoes and haughty airs, he much feared the Ro- 
mans, he went in perſon where he thought there was 
leaſt danger, that is, into Armenia; and ſent. a nu- 
merous army into Meſopotamia under the command 
of Surena. 

That name is not the name of aperſon, but of a dig- 
nity; and belonged to the ſecond perſon in the Em- 
pire, and as it were the Vizir of the King of Parthia. 
He who was then, in poſſeſſion of that high pak and 
vhom we ſhall always call by. the name of Surena, 
8 We know no other he had, was of the firſt r 
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A. R. 699. His family claimed a right, in the ceremony of ln. Ml a 


to fraud and perfidy: and it was chiefly by theſe ſiniſter 


where there was a bridge over that river, 
whence it took its name; for Zeugma ſignifies : 


. augurating the Parthian Kings, to place the crown biz 


on their heads. His wealth equalled his birth. I du 


have given a hint of his equipage, and luxury, in the T 
army he commanded. But, what was much more to Mu 
the purpoſe, he had with him a thouſand cuiraſſiers, Nxrie 
and a much greater number of light-armed horſe, . l: 
raiſed on his eſtate ; and his retinue, including his Mari: 
troops, ſervants, and dependents, amounted to more Me ( 
than ten thouſand men. He was a man of great per-Wijch 
ſonal courage, and had thereby been greatly ſervice-WM at 
able to Orodes, who then reigned ; having reſtored WM by 
him from baniſhment to the throne, and having Wuld 
ſtormed the city of Seleucia, in the ſiege of which he mop: 
ſignalized himſelf ſo far as firſt to mount the wall and the 


kill with his own hand thoſe who oppoſed him. To 
valour he joined, though not yet thirty years old, 
ability and addreſs, which he extended without ſcruple ar ti 


means that he triumphed over Craſſus; whom a raſhWlk o. 


confidence at firſt, and afterwards the deſpair inſpir- Mey ſa 


ed by his misfortunes, diſpoſed to give into all the hor 
ſnares laid for him. Such was the General whom 
Orodes oppoſed to the Romans. a 

Craſſus paſſed the Euphrates at the city of Zeugma,Whinion 


Bridge in Greek. During the paſſage there happen- 
ed a terrible ſtorm, with thunder and lightning, 
heavy rain, and violent wind; in ſhort, the hurricane ed f 
was ſo furious, that it broke down part of the bridge, 
which was but of wood. The ſuperſtitious ſoldiery 


was above all terrified by the laft accident, which the 
ſeemed to intimate the impoſſibility of a return. Crale ſurrc 
ſus endeavoured to diſpel that fear, by aſſuring them mig 
with oaths, that he had always deſigned to bring hi : tra 
army back by Armenia; and his harangue had all t Aby 

effect. But as he inſiſted much on it, andi th, 


| added, Yes, you may depend on what I tell you; This n. 
„ none of us ſhall come back this way ;” the double fon 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe of theſe words renewed all the fears that had 1 


1 Wl ized on the troops. And Craſſus, who perceived it, 
1 WM rould not correct his expreſſion. | 

e There happened ſoon after another fact of the ſame 
o Mature. When the army had paſſed the river, Craſſus 
reviewed it, It was uſual on thoſe occaſions to have 
; folema ſacrifice. The prieſt who killed the victim 
having, according to cuſtom, put the entrails into 
the General's hands, he let them fall. This was a 
feſh cauſe of terror to the army, Craſſus only laugh- 
d at it; * This is, ſays he, the effect of old age, 
« but my arms ſhall not fall out of my hands.” He 
ould have ſaid nothing better. Notwithſtanding his 


he retained an impreſſion of fear in conſequence 
nd Wh theſe accidents, and ſome others which I purpoſely 
To it, which they ſtill conſidered as bad omens. 

d, Craſſus had under him a fine army; ſeven ions, 
dle er thouſand horſe, and the ſame number of light- 
termed troops. It advanced at firſt along the river to 


ek out the enemy. The ſcouts brought word that 
bey ſaw no men, but the foot-ſteps of a great number 
{ horſes that retreated. Craſſus from thence con- 
uded that the Parthians fled before him, and reſolved 
bpurſue them. However Caſſius, and thoſe of his 
nion, again made repreſentations to their General; 
d propoſed to him either ta let the army ſtay in 
ne of the cities that had Roman garriſons, or to get 
Seleucia by coaſting the Euphrates. The march 


7, old indeed have been long, but they would have 
ane ed from thence great advantages. They could 
Joc have wanted proviſions, as barks might have ac- 


mpanied the army by means of the river; and be- 
e the river would have prevented them from be- 
ſurrounded. Craſſus was in doubt what to do, 
might perhaps have followed this ſalutary advice; 
t a traitor hindered him. 

* Abgarus, King of Edeſſa in Oſroene, accord- 
o the practice of petty Princes, who are always 
"This name, which was common to all the Kings of Edeſſa, is 
"1 from the Arabic, and ſignifies Great, Powerful. 
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upon the departure of that General, had renewed hi 


by Pompey, and by the high opinion he expreſſed 
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obliged to ſubmit to the laws of their too- poten i 70 
neighbours, had appeared a friend to the Romang 
while Pompey's arms awed the Eaſt; and afterwards 


alliance with the Parthians. Had he diſcovered hi 
ſentiments, he could not have done Craſſus mud 
harm. But, by agreement 'with Surena, he come 
to the Roman camp; hiding the blackeſt perfid 
under the maſk of friendſhip; and as he was a play 
ſible ſpeaker; and beſides knowing the foible « 
Craſſus, had brought him conſiderable preſents; h 
got his entire confidence. 

Abgarus's commiſſion was to perſuade the Roma 
General to engage himſelf in the vaſt plains of Meſc 
potamia, where heavy-armed troops could not defen 
themſelves againſt an innumerable cavalry. After 
had then inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Craſſu 
by proteſtations of gratitude for the ſervices done hit 


the Roman army: © You do not ſure, ſays he, righ 
« ly conſider it, with ſuch an army as yours to lo 
e time in making tedious preparations. You hai 
e no occaſion for arms againſt thoſe who think 
% nothing but flight; you want only ſwift feet 
<« overtake them, and hands to ſeize and carry e 
6 their riches. And even ſuppoſing it neceſſary 
% fight; which is moſt eligible, to have to do m 


Ll priv: 
lent * 
ench; 


“ Surena alone; or to give Orodes, whom fear nc lis ar 
« compels to hide, time to recover his courage, ai "arc! 
<« unite againſt you the whole force of his Empire Rot 
Craſſus knew not then that the Parthian King The c 
gone to wage war in Armenia; and took for indilf laved 
table truths all the lies which the treacherous Oſroeni pat 
thought proper to put off. So he leaves the Euph ane 
tes; and, according to Surena's wiſhes, takes - lou 
route of the plains. Camp; 
The way was at firſt pleaſant and eaſy enough. l 0 ſha 
ſoon they met with burning ſands and boundleſs iy *<10us 
farts. So that not only thirſt and the inconvenien confine 
of a painful march fatigued the Romans; but WF lis pe 


prof 
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lejection. For they ſaw neither tree, nor plant, nor 
nyulet, nor hill, nor graſs ; but as it were a vaſt ſea 
of ſand which ſurrounded them on all ſides. Mean- 
chile Craſſus had news from Artabazus which ought 
w have opened his eyes, and to have convinced him 
hat Abgarus impoſed on him. The King of Arme- 
ia acquainted him that he was actually attacked by 
(rodes, and for that reaſon could not ſend the ſuc- 
wurs he had promiſed. He deſired him therefore to 
ome and join him; if not, he adviſed him to avoid 
t leaſt places where cavalry could act to advantage, 
v gain the mountains and intrench himſelf there. 
This was good advice, and well-intended by Artaba- 
us. Craſſus, who was a ſmall genius and full of 
rejudices, while he blindly truſted the traiterous 
ibgarus, ſuſpected treachery where there was none. 


fu f * 

hit le ſent no anſwer in writing to Artabazus, but con- 
4 Wed himſelf with telling his deputy, that he was 
m - then at leiſure to go and rer the Armenians, 
© ht would ſoon revenge himſelf of their perfidy. 


Caſſius was now diſconſolate; and, not daring to 
lake any more remonſtrances to his General, who be- 
un to be offended with him, he attacked the Oſroenian 
private. Wretch, ſays he, what evil genius has 
ſent you among us ? By what deluſions, by what 
enchantments, have you -bewitched Craſſus to lead 
tis army into immenſe deſarts; and to undertake 
marches fitter for a leader of Arabian robbers, than 
Roman General?“ | | 
The cunning Barbarian, who could take all ſhapes, 
wed humbly to Caſſius ; and deſired him only to 
we patience a little longer. To the ſoldiers he act- 
Lin another manner; he made a jeſt of it to them. 
Tou imagine ſure, ſays he, that you travel in 
Campania, and you expect the ſprings, the baths, 
lie ſhades, and the commodious inns, of that de- 
icious country. You forget that you traverſe the 
Wnfines of Aſſyria and Arabia.” At laſt, however, 
lis perfidy might be diſcovered, he left the army; 

Aa 2 | and 
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ſuaded Craſſus, to do him ſervice, and trouble the 
affairs and counſels of the enemy. On the c 
he went to inform the Parthians that it was now time 
to attack the Romans, who were come to delive 
themſelves up to them. (4 8 | 
In fact, it was not long before Craſſus heard fro 
them, While he was making forced marches, fear 


ing nothing but that the enemy ſhould eſcape fro dou 
him, his ſcouts come back full ſpeed and inform him 80 
that the greateſt part of their comrades were killed v0 
that they themſelves had eſcaped with difficulty, and they 
that the Parthians followed them in great number ot 
and good order, and with much confidence and auda nig 
city. This report, ſo different from what Craſſuſi grea 
expected, began to diſconcert him. There had hap P. 
pened to him that very day two pretended ill-omeng ina! 
which it was to be wiſhed had had no more effect oo Ihe 
his troops than on himſelf, In dreſſing he put on H um 
miſtake a black ſurtout inſtead of a purple one: avere 
ſome of the colours were not pulled out of th{W*rin 
ground without difficulty. Thefe things made n@ kom 
impreſſion on Craſſus. He only changed his dreſſi great 
but was not the leſs confident, nor even preſum upp 
tuous. | lim, 
The arrival of the enemy, however, diſturbeſi rum; 
him; and cauſed him in a great meaſure to loſe ti Nom: 
preſence of mind ſo neceſſary to a General in time ¶ N lells, 
danger. At firſt, following the advice of Caſlivs, brill 
formed his infantry into a column; to give the ene the 
my leſs hold, and prevent his rear's being ſurrounde eir 
Afterwards he altered his mind, and formed a ſqua Plend 
battalion, having twelve cohorts on every fide ; an nc 
he flanked each cohort with a ſquadron ; that, as th]TWikir 
enemies ſtrength lay in their horſe, every part of Himel 
battle might be ſupported by cavalry. He placqWiinate 
himſelf in the center, gave the command of the eur 
wings to his fon and Cafſius; and marched in this t on 
der to the place where he was told the enemy wa Pa 


they not being yer in ſight, 1 
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The Raman army 
the ſight of whoſe water, though not very abundant, 
comforted and rejoiced the ſoldiers in that dry torrid 
country. The greateſt part of the Officers were in- 
clned to encamp and paſs the night in that place; 
and in the mean time to get more exact information 
of the number of the enemy, thew diſpoſitions, and 
manner of fighting. But young Craſſus, full of ar- 
dour and confidence, perſuaded his father to advance. 
So that they only made a ſhort halt, to give thoſe 
who choſe it time to refreſh and eat; and, before 
they had all finiſhed, Craſſus reſumed his march; 
not gently, and with frequent ſtops, that the troops 
night not come fatigued to the enemy; but with 
great haſte and precipitation. 

Preſently the Parthians appeared ; and their coun- 
enance had nothing ſo terrible as had been reported. 
The firſt ranks concealed thoſe behind, ſo that their 
wmber ſeemed inconfiderable ; beſides, their arms 
rere covered with leather, which prevented their glit- 
tering. Surena was willing to hearten ſomewhat the 
Romans at firſt; that their ſurprize might be the 
greater afterwards, and increaſe their terror. Which 
happened accordingly, when, at the ſignal given by 
lim, all the plain ecchoed with the ſound, not of 
rumpets and horns, which were the inſtruments the 
domans uſed, but a fort of drums accompanied with 
tells, which together made a mixture of hollow and 
brill ſounds capable of ſcaring thoſe who were unuſed 
v them. At the ſame inſtant the Parthians uncovered 
lier arms, and appeared men, and horſes, all re- 
plendent with iron and ſteel; an unexpected oght, 
ad no leſs proper to trouble the eye, than the noiſe of 
heir drums was to terrify the ear. Surena ſhewed 
limſelf at their head, tall and handſome z but effe- 
Ninately adorned, and in a manner ill-anſwering his 
aur. For, following the faſhion of the Medes, he 
ut on red; and curled and perfumed his hair; whereas 
de Parthians retained even at that time the negligent, 
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A. R. 699. and I may ſay ſavage, air of. the Scythians, their an- de 
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When the two armies were near enough to engage 
the Parthians, who had long pikes, endeavoured to de; 
break the Romans with them. But they ſoon per- 
ceived that ſuch cloſe battalions, compoſed of Golders ſur 
accuſtomed to fight hand to hand, were impenetrable ral 
They retreated then, and made believe they would 
diſperſe ; but at the ſame time extended themſelves hor 
and endeavoured to encompaſs the Romans. Craſſus 


detached after them the light-armed troops; who went fed 
not far. For, being ſurprized with a ſhower of ar- fror 
rows, they fell back on the legions; whom they diſ- nick 
ordered a little, and frightened more. The Roman of 
ſoldiers conſidered with fear and aſtoniſhment the vio- I be 
lence of thoſe arrows, whom no defenſive arms could arde 
withſtand. And indeed the bows of the Parthians "* 
were very large and ſtrong, and vigorouſly bent ; and ther 
the dryneſs of a hot climate, enabling the ſtrings to Tun: 
bear an extraordinary tenſion, made that kind of wea- '** 
pon yet more formidable. WE too 
Already the Parthians, having ſeparated and placed that 
_ themſelves at a diſtance, ſhot their arrows on the Ro U 
man legions ; and, cloſe as the Romans ſtood toge- © 
ther, could ſcarce ever miſs.” Nor could the Romans (ye 
tale any. meaſures that would anſwer. If they kept Won 
their ground, they received the enemies diſcharge with here 
out even the conſolation of revenge. If they advanced both 
the Parthians fled; and did not therefore diſcontinue i ſm 
ſhooting ; a practice, with reaſon applauded by Plu thian 
tarch; as it reconciled ſafety and glory, which com len 
monly are at variance. | n g. 
The Romans flattered themſelves for ſome tim They 
that the Parthians would at laſt exhauſt their ſtock 0 but t 
arrows; and then would be obliged to retire, or figh - 
n 


hand to hand. But when they learnt that theſe hope 


were ill-grounded, as the Parthians had in their rear 8 

great number of camels laden with theſe terrible ar 

rows, Which they fetched thence as they had occaſion WM l un t. 
deſpaiſj; 
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become uſeleſs. 

Young Craſſus, however, by his father's order, en- 
deavoured to join the enemy ; who had approached 
nearer to the wing he commanded, and prepared to 
ſurround it. He takes then the thouſand Gauliſh ca- 
valry he had brought with him, three hundred other 
horſe, five hundred archers, and eight legionary co- 
horts ; and, ſeparating from the army, advanced to 
the attack. The Parthians gave ground, and even 
fed before him; deſigning probably to cut him off 
from his father. The young warrior thought himſelf 
ic W "<orious; and purſued them, accompanied by two 
of his friends, Cenſorinus and“ Megabacchus. All 
the horſe followed them; and the foot ſhewed not leſs 
na our and courage, being perſuaded that they were 
victors, and that the enemy fled. They followed 
ndl dbem thus a great way; but on a ſudden the pretended 
runaways ſtop; and, joining themſelves to other 
troops, return all together upon the Romans. Theſe 
ſtood, ſuppoſing their ſmall number would be a bait 
that would allure the Parthians, who were much more 
numerous, to engage them hand to hand. But they 
vere miſtaken, The Parthian cuiraſſiers placed them- 
ſclves in front; and the reſt of the horſe ſcoured the 
country, riding about the Romans without order, and 
thereby raiſed ſuch a terrible duſt as took away at once 
both ſight and reſpiration. Crouding one another in 
a ſmall ſpace, the Romans ſtood as butts to the Par- 
thian arrows; unable to defend themſelves againſt 
enemies whom they even, ſaw not. They periſhed then 
In great numbers; and by a flow, painful, death. 
They tried to pull out the arrows that pierced them, 
but their iron was armed with hooks; ſo that they tore 
their veins and nerves ; and expired in great torment. 
And thoſe who remained alive were in no condition 
to fight. Their Commander having exhorted them to 


* This is not a Roman name, and is perhaps corrupted, The old 
Latin tranſlator, according to Xylander, had Cn. Plancus, 
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go and attack the Parthian cuiraſſiers, they ſhewed cen 
him their hands nailed to their ſhields, and their feer bef 
fixed to the ground; fo that they could neither fight, WM the 


In this extremity young Craſſus, who manifeſted Wl oo! 
throughout the engagement a valour worthy of a dif. 1 
ferent fate, had recourſe to his cavalry as his laſt Wl bop 
hope; and managed ſo well, that with them he at laft N cou: 
Joined the enemies eviraffiers. But the conflict was ¶ city 
very unequal. The Gauliſh half-pikes had little ef. WM mit 
fect on horſemen covered from head to foot with ar- that 
mour; whereas the long ſtout lances of the Parthians MW r:( 
gave terrible blows to * Gauls ; whoſe defenſive ar- on 
mour, according to the cuſtom of their nation, was mak 
very ſlight, if they had any at all. However, the nud, 
Gauls did wonders. They ſeized with their hands Bl ia; 
their adverſaries lances; and then, laying hold of Wl nd 
them, tumbled them from their horſes ; which put ¶ Eq: 
them out of all manner of condition of fighting; be- W rinu: 
cauſe the weight of their armour prevented their get- i d 
ting up again, or making any motion. Sometimes Wl priv: 
the Gauls diſmounted, and getting under their op- nies 
ponents horſes, ſtabbed them. The weunded ſteed BM lurre 
flounced ; and threw his rider; treading to pieces at ¶ ef: 
once the victor and vanquiſhed. But heat, and WW the h 
thirſt, overcame theſe brave Gauls, acting in a cli- Wcrric 
mate ſo different from their own. Beſides, moſt He 
of their horſes were killed, being transfixed by the WW ifter 
long lances of the Parthian cuiraſſiers. Thus, after WM tian: 
an obſtinate engagement, they were obliged to retreat ¶ lad r 
to their infantry ; carrying with them young Craſſus 
dangerouſly wounded. 8 

A ſmall fandy eminence, which the Romans per- 
ceived near them, ſeemed to offer them ſome ſhelter. 


They poſted themſelves there; placed their horſes in We, 
the middle, and formed themſelves into a circle, Wis for 
making a rampart of their ſhields ; by which means ian 
they hoped to be able to repulſe the Barbarians. But Wood) 
the contrary happened. For on even ground the firlt Naulti 


protected at leaſt thoſe behind; whereas, on an al- 
cent, 
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before; ſo that all of them were equally expoſed to 
the enemies arrows; and they found themſelves, with 
grief, reduced to the neceſſity of periſhing without 
glory, without almoſt reſiſtance. . "IL 
Theſe unhappy troops had now no glimmering of 
hope left 3 an | 
country, adviſed young Craſſus to fave himſelf in the 
city of Ichnæ, which was not far off, and had ad- 
mitted a Roman garrifon. He anſwered like a Hero, 
- WH that no death could be terrible enough to make him 
ns Wl rcfolve to abandon brave men, who were butchered 
r- on his account. He exhorted the two Greeks to 
as Wl make uſe themſelves of the counſel they gave him; 
he WW ind, making them a fign of friendfhip, them 
ds WW away. As for himſelf, being wounded in the hand, 
of ind unable to uſe it, he preſented his body to his 
ut WE Equire, and commanded him to ſtab him. Cenſo- 
e- nus did the ſame : Megabacchus, and many Officers 
t · WH of diſtinction, killed themfelves. The foldiers, de- 
es Wl prived of their Commanders, and preſſed by the ene- 
p- nes, who thruft their lances into their bodies, at laſt 
ed WM furrendered ; there being no more than five hundred 
at WH et out of ſeven thouſand. The Parthians cut off 
nd Wl the head of young Craſſus ; and, fixing it on a pike, 
li- carried it to his father. | 
oft He had reaſon to expect that misfortune. For, 
the iter a glimpſe of joy which the flight of the Par- 
mans from his ſon had given for a ſmall time, he 
had received couriers from him, who informed him 
f the great diſtreſs he was in, and the ng need 
le had of a confiderable and ſpeedy ſuccour. As 
(rfſus was now ſuperior in number to the part of 
e enemies army oppoſed to him, he took the advan- 
ae, and put himſelf in motion, to go and diſengage 
s on, if not yet too late; when he faw the Par- 


ans tian victors arrive, who brandiſhed in the air his pale, 
But Woody, head; ſhewing it to the Romans, and aſking 
_ nlultingly, whoſe ſon that young Hero was: Fer 
af. 


it is not poſſible, ſaid they, intrepid warrior as he 
| Was, 


two Greeks, who were ſettled in that. 
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Az R. * was, that he ſhould ſpring from ſo cowardly a father 


53 


grief, endeavoured to comfort himſelf, and encourage 


* as Craſſus.“ This ſight, and diſcourſe, far from in- N 


ſpiring the Romans with a. deſire of vengeance, 
, them into an inexpreſſible dejection and con- hi 
ſternation. Robe 1 ene W 
This is the fineſt , paſſage in the life of Craſſus. 
That unhappy father, inſtead of being unmanned by Ml ... 


is army. This is a loſs,” cries he, “ that affects me 
« only. The fortune and glory of Rome ſtill ſur- 64 
« yives in you; and has received neither defeat, not hy 
« diminution, ſince you are alive, and in condition WI t. 
« to act. But if compaſſion tor my misfortune touch I. 
« you, if you ſhare in my affliction for the death of MI ,,, 
« the beſt of ſons, ſhew it by your juſt reſentment WM , 
*- againſt the enemy; turn their joy into mourning, Wl fl. 
« puniſh. their cruelty. Let not what has happened i oc 
« diſcourage you. Great ſucceſs is not bought Wil fe 
&« cheaply. This our anceſtors have often 7 7TH 
« enced. It is not by an uninterrupted ſeries of ſuc-WI ..., 
« ceſs; but by patience, and a fortitude. invincible WM but 
&« by the injuries of fortune, that Rome has roſe to pr 


* the height of grandeur ſhe now enjoys.“ fup 
Theſe generous words were not able to revive the be 
Roman courage. And Craſſus, having ordered his WI that 
ſoldiers to give a ſhout, only thereby manifeſted their ¶ ann 
fright and dejection; ſo weak it was, diſcordant, and ( 
ll-ſupported : whereas that of the Barbarians pro. ng 
claimed joy and confidence. The battle continued Bi xd 
till night with the ſame diſadvantage to the Romans. Wl var 
The Parthians then retired ; ſaying, they would grant Upe 
Craſſus a night to mourn his ſon; and would return uit 
the next day and complete their victory: unlels be „be. 
wiſely choſe to deliver himſelf voluntarily up to A- ther 
ſaces, rather than be carried to him by force. It was and 
the cuſtom of the Parthians never to paſs the night geg 
near their enemies; becauſe they did not fortify their i nake 
camps; and in the dark could not uſe either their 
horſe, or arrows, to advantage. en 
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wounded ; every one was took up with lamenting 

timſelf. For their deſtruction ſeemed inevitable, 

whether they ſtaid till day where they were, or ad- 

vanced during night in an infinite plain where there 

was no ſhelter. The wounded too were an objection, 
2s to the laſt, To carry them with them would re- 
tard their progreſs ; and if they left them behind, be- 
fides the inhumanity of ſuch a conduct, they expoſed 
themſelves to a diſcovery from their cries. And in 
this mournful ſituation the General did not appear. 
Though he was the cauſe of all their calamities, they 
would have been glad to have ſeen him, and heard 
his voice. But he had not the courage to ſhew him- 
ſelf, He was naturally timid; he had made an extra- 
ordinary effort during the fight; the ſucceſs not an- 
ſwering, he was caſt down by grief and fear, and kept 
himſelf hid in obſcurity. * Great example, ſays Plu- 
tarch, to the vulgar of the inconſtancy of fortune ; 
but to the wiſe a great leſſon of the misfortunes that 
ſpring from a mad and boundleſs ambition; which 
ſuggeſted to him that he ought not to be ſatisfied till 


the be was the firſt and greateſt man in the world; and 
his WY that to have two above him was an humiliation that 
heir i annihilated him. | 

and Octavius, a Lieutenant-general, and Caſſius, hav- 
pro. ing in vain endeavoured to recover him from his de- 
wed ection, took upon themſelves to call a Council of 
1ans- var. It was therein reſolved to retire immediately. 
rand Upon which the army decamped without noiſe, and 
turußg without the trumpets giving the ſignal to depart. But, 
s beg when thoſe who were diſabled from marching perceived 
A. themſelves abandoned, they by their affecting cries 
as and lamentations troubled and diſordered the march. 
ight bclides, the apprehenſions of being purſued and over- 


taken by the enemy; the drawing often into battalia 
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having ſome ſtrength left dragged themſelves after the 


without entering into particulars, made the Gavernor 
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. on falſe alarms; the care of ſuch of the wounded who 


army; made them advance very lowly, _ . 
Only an Officer, named Egnatius, having ſeparated 
from ; 6 main army with three bundred horſe, came 
to the foot of the walls of the city of * Carræ about 
midnight: and, calling to the centinel in Latin, de- 
ſired him to tell Coponius the Governor, that there 
had been a great battle between Craſſus and the Par. 
thians. He added nothing more, and did not even 
diſcover himſelf; and then purſued his. route to 
Zeugma. Thus he ſaved himſelf and his troops, but 
was — for abandoning his General. 
However, the advice he gave Coponius was ſervice- 
able to Craſſus and his army. The haſte with which 
Egnatius paſſed on, and the vague expreſſions he uſed 


of Carræ conclude that the news was bad. He there- 
fore ordered his whole garriſon to take arms, went out 
to meet Craſſus, and conducted him and his army into 
the city. 

The Parthians were not ignorant of the retreat of 
the Romans: but waited for day according to their 
cuſtom. They then came into the Roman camp; 
where they butchered about four thouſand ſick and 
wounded, who were left there. They killed alſo many 
Roman ſoldiers, as they overtook them here and there 
in the plain, Beſides theſe, four cohorts, having loft 
their way, were ſurrounded by them and cut in pieces, 
to the number of twenty; who continuing ta defend 
themſelves with invincible courage, ſtruck their adver. 
ſaries with ſuch admiration, that they opened, and 
cave them a free paſſage to Carre. 

Surena, as he approached that city, received a falſe 
piece of intelligence. He was told that Craſſus and 
the principal Romans had eſcaped ; and that there 
was only an inconſiderable body of troops in the city. 


Many authors, both antient and modern, think this city is the 
_ as Heran ; where Abraham ſojourned ſome time with his father 


The 
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fruit of his victory; and, to know the truth, he ſent 
near the walls one of his people who ſpoke both lan- 
duages; with orders to invite with a loud voice Craſ- 
ſus, or Caſſius, to an interview with Surena. This 
man was attended by forme Arabians, who, having 
ſerved in the Roman army before the action, well 


peace with the Romans, provided they evacuated Me- 
ſopotamia. The propoſal was advantageous in the 
then circumſtances of the Roman army. Caſſius pro- 
miſed to report it to his General, who would be glad 
to treat on thoſe terms with the Parthian Commander. 
Surena, having thus got at the knowledge of what he 
wanted, laughed at the credulity of the Romans; and 
the next day, while he was preparing to attack the 
place, he by proclamation acquainted them, that, if 
they had a mind to retire in ſafety, they muſt deliver 
vp to him Craffus and Caſſius bound hand and foot. 
The Romans, extremely mortified to find themſelves 
thus impoſed on, thought of nothing now but running 
away in the night. 

It was neceffary to keep ſuch a reſolution concealed 
from the inhabitants Carræ till its execution. 
Craſſus always impoſed on, always blind, imparted it 
ere to a traitor; whom he even took for his e in the 
loft WW march. That wretch, named Andromachus, imme- 
5, BY diately informed the Parthians of what paſſed ; and, 
nd BY chat he might deliver the Romans up to them, he 
er. nade them march and countermarch ſo as to get no 
and BY ground; and at laſt brought them into a country full 

of moraſſes and ditches, where every thing ſtopped 
alle WY and fatigued them. | 
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us, who returned to Carræ; and, taking ſome Ara- 


ay. bian guides, ordered them to conduct him by another 


route into Syria. The Arabians were ſuperſtitious 
about the moon, and pretended that they ought to 
lay till ſhe had paſſed Scorpio. I am more 3 

0 


The Parthian General was afraid he had loſt the chief A. R. 


a. & 


knew Craffus and Caſſius. The laſt appeared on the 
walls; and was told, that Surena confented to make 


Many ſuſpected the treachery ; and above all Caſ- 
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4. R. 65. 4 of Sagittarius,” ſays Caſſius to them, alluding to the 
Ant. C. Parthian — and without loſing time got ſafe 


33. 


fore whom the Barbarians diſcourſing with one ano- 


into Syria with five hundred horſe. The Lieutenant. 

1 Octavius, a man of ſenſe, was alſo aware of 
the perfidy of Andromachus; and, being conducted 
by faithful guides, gained with five thouſand men who 


followed him an eminence called Sinnaca, where he 


had no longer reaſon to fear the enemies. cavalry. 

The day ſurprized Craſſus, accompanied by his 
betrayer, yet engaged in thoſe difficult, untoward, 
places I ſpoke of. Though 2 by the Parthians, 
who came up with great diſpatch, he nevertheleſs 
found time to get to a ſmall hill, half a league diſ- 
tant from that which Octavius occupied; but theſe 
eminences communicated by a defile which croſſed 
the valley. Octavius ſaw the danger of Craſſus. He 
goes to him; and his men, animated by his example, 
follow. They place themſelves round Craſſus; and, 
making a rampart of their ſhields and bodies, en- 
courage one another to defend him; and vow that no 
arrow ſhall reach their General, till they have all loſt 
their lives in his defence. 

Surena, perceiving that the Parthians had no more 
the ſame ſuperiority or courage as in the plains, and 
apprehending that the Romans would eſcape when 
the night was come by means of the mountains, had 
recourſe according to his character to cunning and 
perfidy. He ſuffered ſome priſoners to eſcape, be- 


ther had ſaid on purpoſe that their King did not de- 
ſign to wage an implacable war with the Romans; 
and would be glad to regain their friendſhip by treat- 
ing Craſſus with generolity. Beſides, he ceaſed hol- 
tilities : and at laſt advanced himſelf with great calm- 
neſs towards the hill, with the principal Officers of 
his army, having his bow unbent, and holding out 
his hand as a friend; and invited Craſſus to enter into 
a negotiation with him. * Arſaces, ſays he, 1s ſorry 
e to have been obliged to give the Romans proofs of 


« his power, and the valour of his people; but will 2 
8 
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ic glad to give them marks of his mildneſs and good- A. R. 6 9. 


te ( neſs.” ; 

t- W This diſcourſe made no impreſſion on Craſſus. Too 
of often impoſed on by the Parthians, and ſeeing no 
xd Wl ccaſon for ſo ſudden a change, he would not hear his 
10 Wl propoſals. The Roman ſoldiers would not permit 
ne WE him to act as he thought proper; they complained 
ditiouſly, that he ſhould expoſe them to the danger 
us of fighting with thoſe people who frightened him 
d, Wl eren unarmed. Craſſus tried all methods to bring 
S, bis ſoldiers to reaſon, He repreſented to them, that, 
ls WM if they would but have patience the reſt of the day, 
ii. Wl they ſhould all eſcape into the mountains by favour 
ſc ef the night. He pointed out the route with his 
ed hand; and conjured them not to renounce the means 
Te of ſafety, which were certain, and near at hand. But 
le, WI n unſucceſsful General has little authority with his 
d, my. Crafſus, perceiving his ſoldiers grew angry, 
n- end claſhed their javelins againſt their ſhields with 
no indignation and threats, was afraid to exaſperate them 
oſt I wo much. He therefore generouſly reſolved to go to 
certain death: and nothing can be more laudable 
ore Wl than the ſentiments he maniteſted in that fatal mo- 
nd ment. He turned to Octavius, and ſome other Ge- 
en BY neral-officers who followed him: „Lou ſee,” ſays he, 
the necefſity I am under of taking this ſtep ; and 
nd you are witneſſes that I am treated unworthily and 
* with violence. But, in whatever place a better 
fortune conducts you, report that Craſſus periſhed 
* deceived by his enemies; not delivered up by his 
„ ſoldiers.” Octavius, and thoſe who accompanied 
tim, would not abandon their General; but Craſſus 

ſent back his lictors. . | 
He ſaw firſt come to meet him two ſorts of Depu- 
ties, or Heralds, half Greeks, half Barbarians ; who, 
s ſoon as they perceived him, quitted their horſes, 
proſtrated themſelves before him, and beſought him 
n Greek, to ſend ſome of his people who might ſa- 
fy him that Surena and all his retinue were unarmed. 
Craſſus anſwered, that, if he had the leaſt regard for 
his 

2 
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AR. 638. his life, he ſhould not have truſted himſelf in the Mus; 
Ant. C. hands of the Parthians. However, he ſent two Ro. Mio | 
_ mans, brothers, called the Roſcii; to learn the condi. Whecor 
tions of the interview, and the number of thoſe Sy. 
rena was to bring to it. The Roſcii were ſtopped , 
and immediately Surena himſelf advances on horſeback 
with his retinue; and, keeping up to his character, he 
exclaims on Craſſus's being on foot. How, ſays he, 
« the Roman General on foot, and we, we are on horſe. 
e back!” Craſſus anſwered him coldly, that they were 
neither to blame, ſince they both followed the cuſtom 

of their country. | | 

Surena then entered on buſineſs ; and, as if he had 
been in earneſt, ſaid that from that moment peace 
was concluded between the King of Parthia and the 
Romans; but that they muſt write. For, adds he, 
« you Romans have not given us reaſon to rely much 
* on the goodneſs of your memories, with regard to 
tc treaties.” He then propoſed to Craſſus to go towards 
the river, to prepare and ſign the articles. The Ro: 
man General, determined ro comply in all things, 
ordered a horſe to be brought him. It is not necel- 
<« ſary, replies Surena, here is one of which the King 
<« deſites your acceptance.” At the fame time he pre- 
ſented Craſſus with a horſe, with rich trappings; and 
the e ſet him on, and began to ha © horſe 
to make him go faſt. 

Surena's delign became now manifeſt ; he wanted 
to take Craſſus alive. The Romans perceived it; 
and Octavius immediately ſeized the bridle of Craſſus's 
horſe. Petronius, a military Tribune, and the other 
Officers ſurround their General, force the horſe back- 
wards, and diſperſe the Barbarians who crouded about 
Craſſus. This was not done without noiſe and tu- 
mult ; and they ſoon came to blows. Octavius kills 
the groom of one of the Barbarians; and is himſelf 

Liv. Epit · ſlain, being run through the back with a lance. Fe- 
= tronius is thrown off his horſe. Craſſus too defended 
himſelf with vigour, to prevent his being taken alive. 


He ſucceeded ; and was killed, either by the Parthi- 
ans; 


1 
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coming a priſoner to the Barbarians. The Parthi- 
ns cut off his head and right-hand, to carry in tri- 
mph to Orodes. However, the circumſtances of 


aforms us, for ocular teſtimony is wanting. Of 
hoſe that accompanied that unfortunate General into 
te plain, ſome were ſlain on the ſpot; the reſt, when 
tey ſaw their danger, retreated ſpeedily towards the 


After the laughter of the. Generaliſſimo, and the 
rincipal Commanders; the ſoldiers, who by their 
wutiny had occaſioned this laſt diſaſter, were ſoon in- 
red in it. The perfidious Surena came again, 
d endeavoured to decoy them with his fine pro- 


ſatisfied by the death of the guilty perſon; and 
at now the innocent ſoldiers might deſcend into the 
in with ſafety. Many believed him, and, putting 
kkmſelves into his hands, were made priſoners. 
hoſe who had the moſt courage, and ſenſe, waited 
night to diſperſe. But few of theſe got off; for 
r Arabians ſcoured the country, and purſued them 
diligently, that they killed, or took, the greateſt 
mof them. It is computed that the whole loſs of 
Romans in the ſeveral actions amounted to twenty 
ſand killed, and ten thouſand made priſoners. 

Thus periſhed a powerful army, which had made 
Eaſt tremble z and which the incapacity and blind- 
b of its General made a prey to adverſaries, never 
ed eaſily conquered by the Romans, but who were 
mainly inferior to them. | 
(raſſus was indeed very unfit to head a great enter- 
tt This appeared throughout his whole conduct: 
generally ſpeaking, a perſon infected with the 
weful vice of avarice muſt be a low man, and in- 
able of any elevation; or at beſt only ſo by ſallies 


Yo. VIII. B b una 


(afſus's death are not abſolutely certain, as Plutarch 


iſles, He told them, that the vengeance of Arſaces 


intervals. Craſſus was a ſmall genius, altogether 
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us; or by ſome of his own porn who, entering A, R. 699. 


nto his yiews, had a mind to ſpare him the ſhame of — 
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A. R. 699. unacquainted with himſelf, Though adroit in flatte 
ing others, he was the dupe of flatterers himſelf 


Ant. 
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* and, though juſtly reproachable for his exceſſive ay; p 
rice, he rallied thoſe who had the ſame fault. Thi | 
vain, jeering, character is perfectly compatible wit 5 
a a preſumptuous confidence; and that preſumption w 
the principal cauſe of Craſſus's ruin. For he alwa C 
heartily deſpiſed the Parthians till the very inftant ti 
he found himſelf cruſhed by them; far from practiſing * 

or even knowing, that maxim of great Captains, * th 10 
you ſhould fear your enemy at a diſtance, that ye > 
| may not fear him when near.  _ | C 
val. Max. Surena, after the victory, ſhewed all the inſole... 
A of a Barbarian. He left the body of Craſſus expoſe 4 
with the reſt, to dogs and birds of prey, He ſent nd 
head and hand, as I ſaid before, to Orodes, who wilil;.. - 

then in Armenia: and, as for himſelf, he made Il... 
entry into Seleucia with a comic pomp, to which Mer t. 
gave the title of Triumph, to inſult the Romance 
Having ſent an expreſs to the inhabitants of that c ung 


to acquaint them, that he brought with him Cr: 
alive; he took from among the priſoners him w 
moſt reſembled him, dreſſed him in the Barbari 
manner, and even, according to the text of Appi 
as a Barbarian woman. In this equipage they et 
on a horſe, and all thoſe about him called him Cr: 
and treated him as the General; he too was obliged 
act his part in the farce, by anſwering as if he 
really been Craſſus. Before him went trumpeters, 
a ſort of lictors mounted on camels, To the faſces 
theſe mock lictors hung purſes; and by the axes \ 
ſeen many bloody Roman heads. The proceſſion 1 
cloſed by ſome courteſans and muſick girls of Seleu 
who vyed with one another in ſinging ſongs full 
raillery and ſatire on the cowardice and effeminac 
Craſſus, 4 


* It was the maxim of the great Condé. Or. Fun, de M. le 
pa Boſſuet. 1 
a | $ In m th 
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Such was the ſpectacle which the Parthian General &. 
exhibited to the city of Seleucia. In the Senate, he 
fouriſhed about the Mileſian tales, which did not quite 
ſquare with decency, that were found among the age 
gige of a Roman Officer: and cenſured with great ſe- 
rerity that taſte for looſe writings, carried even into 
the army, and the enemies preſence. The reflection 
was juſt in itſelf ; but by no means became him who 
made it: and called to mind to the Seleucians, ſays 
Plutarch, the fable of the Wallet. It ſeemed that 
Eſop in that apologue had Surena in view; who put 
nto the pouch before ſome free tales read by an ene- 
ny; and carried in that behind his own debauches, - 
nore extravagant than all reproached to the Sybaritæ; 
nd the licentiouſneſs of a ſeraglio where he reckoned 
lis concubines by hundreds; ſo that, adds the hiſto- 
nan, nothing could worſe agree than the head and tail 
i the Parthian army. The front of it was terrible; 
ances, arrows, horſes in compleat ſteel: and its rear 
onſiſted of tabors, diſſolute dances, and a groupe of 
hameleſs women. | 

| have already mentioned that Orodes was gone 
to Armenia, It was there Craſſus's head was 
Mought him. Peace had been juſt concluded be- 
een Orodes and Artabazus; and cemented by the 
narriage of a ſiſter of the King of Armenia with Pa- 
orus, the eldeſt ſon of the Parthian King. Theſe 
wptials were then actually celebrating ; and the tra- 
ay of the Mænades of Euripides was then acting 
fore the two Kings. For thoſe Princes underſtood, 
d were fond of, the Greek tongue; and Artabazus 
s even able to write it, and compoſe in it in verſe 
nd proſe, The Parthian Officer, who had the head 
Craſſus in charge, having preſented it to the King 
ing the entertainment, one of the actors took it; 
ad, acting the part of Argave carrying the head of 
fentheus, repeated the verſes which Euripides puts 
ito the mouth of that frantic mother: I bring, 


n the mountains to the palace, ſome game juſt 
| B b 2 killed; 
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A.R. 699- killed ; fortunate and noble chace.” This application 
* gave great pleaſure to the Parthian King, and the 
Dio. Flor. whole aſſembly. Some authors have moreover re. 
I. . ported, that Orodes cauſed melted gold to be pourec 
into Craſſus's mouth; thereby inſulting his inlatiable 
avarice, 
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Omeſtic troubles. Clodius's death. Pom- 
pey's third Conſulſhip. "Condemnation 
of Milo. Seventh and eighth Cam- 

paigns of Cæſar in Gaul. Cicero's Proconſul- 

ſip in Cilicia, Years of Rome 698—702. 


6 . e.. 4 


The death of Craſſus fatal to the Roman liberty. Death 
of Julia, Ceſar's daughter and Pompey's wife. ' She is 
interred in the Campus Martius. Plancius accuſed. 
Cicero's gratitude. Three old Tribunes accuſed ; and 
one of them condemned. Scaurus accuſed, and acquit- 
ted. Cato Pretor. Singularity of his dreſs. Extra- 
vagant caballing of the Candidates. Cato oppoſes this 
diſorder ; and, being in conſequence of it inſulied by the 
populace, quiets them authoritatively. Compromiſe of 
the Candidates for the Tribuneſhip, under the guarantee 
of Cato. Intrigues fer the' Conſulſhip. Infamous 
agreement between the Candidates and the Conſuls. Pon- 
linius's triumph. Long Interregnum, occaſioned princi- 
pally by Pompey's ambition. The Tribunes alſa contri- 
bute thereto, Conſuls named at laſt with Pompey's aſ- 
ſiflance. Pruitleſs endeavours of the Conſuls to appoint 
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ſucceſſors. Acdileſbip of Favonius, Cato's imitator, 
Cato regulates the expence of Favonius's ſhews, with 
much ſimplicity ; «hich is notwithſtanding velifbed by 
the people. Furious cabals of the Candidates for the 
Conſulſhip, Milo, Hypſeus, and Metellus Scipio. The 
wiſhes of the beſs Romans for Milo. His Competitors” 
bad for them Pompey and Clodius. Clodius killed by 
Milo. Great diſturbance at Rome on account of Clo. 
diuss death and funeral. Nomination of an Intetrex, 
Milo returns to Rome, and continues to ſollicit for the. 
Conſulſhip. Continuation of the troubles. Salluſt, then 
Tribune, perfonal enemy of Milo. Calius on the con- 
_trary protects him. Extracrdinary 'zeal of Cicero in 
Milo's defence. Pompey is created Conſul alone. Pom- 
pey's ſatisfaftion. His thanks to Cato, who anſwers bim 
harſhly; Pompey marries Cornelia, daughter” of Me- 
tellus Scipio. Pompey's new laws againſt force and 
corruption. He reforms. and abridges judicial proteed- 
. ings, Milo accuſed. Cicero is diſconcerted in his de- 
fence of him. General idea of the oration we have. of 
Cicero for Milo. Addreſs of the orator in handling 
what regarded Pompey. He ſubſtitutes his own intrea- 
ties and tears in the room of thoſe that Milo diſdained 
zo employ. Milo is condemned. He retires to Mar- 
ſeille. His ſaying about the oration which Cicero com- 
poſed after bis trial. Other judgments in conſequence of 
this affair. Metellus Scipio, being accuſed of corrup- 
tion, is ſaved by Pompey ; who on the contrary refuſes 
Bit aſſiſtance to Hypſeus and Scaurus. Pompey-names 
For his Collegue Metellus Scipio. Landable paſſages in 
Pompey's conduct during his third Conſulſbip. He com- 
mits a great fault in diſpenſing with Cæſar's aſking fer 
the Conſulſhip in perſon. Motive to this compliance in 
Pompey. Metellus Scipio re-eftabliſhes the Cenſorſhip in 
its antient rights. Horrible debauch of this reſtorer of 

- the Cenſorſhip. Cato Candidate for the Conſulſhip with 
Sulpicius and Marcellus. He is refuſed. His conſtancy 
after this refuſal. He renounces the Confulſhip for ever. 
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HE defeat and death of Craſſus were not only — IV. 
fatal to the glory of Rome, but alſo to its re- piut. 
pole and liberty. It is probable that, ſo long as Fomp. 


Craſſus lived, the rupture between Pompey and Czfar 
would not have broke out. For he kept them in or- 
der, and made them afraid of one another ; becauſe, 
which way ſoever he inclined, he would have turned 
the ſcale. When he was gone, Pompey and Cæſar 
were in a condition to puſh their pretenſions and diſ- 
putes to extremities ; as there was no umpire between 
them, nor any one to make a counterbalance. From 
that time they both prepared for action. So in- 
ſufficient, ſays Plutarch, is the higheſt fortune to ſa- 
tisfy the heart of man. Such avaſt Empire, ſuch an 
immenſe extent of land and ſea, was not enough for 


two men. They had heard, and read in Homer, u. 1. xv, 
that the Gods divided the univerſe into three parts, “ 189. 


and had each their peculiar allotment ; yet they 
thought the Roman Empire too ſmall for them two.” 


Another bond of amity between theſe two famous A. R. 698; . 


Rivals was juſt cancelled by the death of Julia, the Ant. C. 


daughter of one and wife of the other. This lady was 
tenderly beloved both 'by her father and ſpouſe, and 
therefore was a ſtrong tie between the father and ſon- 
in-law. When Pompey, tired out with the inſolence 
of Clodius after Cicero's baniſhment, was ſeeking 
means to reconcile himſelf to the Senate and ariſto- 
cratic party, one of his friends adviſed him to divorce 
Julia, But his tenderneſs for her would not let him 
follow that counſel. Nothing but death was able to 
avide him from a wife ſo loved, and ſo worthy of love. 
Julia died in childbed ; and her infant followed her in 


few days. So that no pledge, no trace, remained of 
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A. R. 698. an affinity, which, though it could not hinder ambi- K 
Ant. C. tion from growing in the hearts of Cæſar and Pompey, t 
yet ſuſpended its effects. 725 2 
Julia, inſtead of being depoſited in her family vault, t 
was interred in the Campus Martius ; the people hay- 0 
ing a mind to do an extraordinary honour to Cæſar's v 
daughter. Pompey had made preparations for bury- * 
ing her near his houſe at Alba, and the Tribunes op- d 
poſed the deſire of the multitude; but every thing was ci 
obliged to give way to a people uſed to give law, and v 
who were extremely deſirous to ſhew their zeal both W 
for the father and the daughter. This happened in the fa 
Conſulſhip of Domitius and Ap. Claudius. 4 
BY | ne 
A. R. 698. L. DomiTius AR ENOBAR Bus. * 
Ant. C. 

54+ Ap. CLaupivs PuLcuts. te 
| | m 
I have related what happened out of Rome under a 
this Conſulſhip, and during the following year. The vi 
domeſtic events, the accuſations of great men, the in- of 
trigues, the cabals, the diſorders of the Government, th 
is what I muſt now lay before the reader. V 

Cic. pro I ſhall begin with the affair of Plancius, who was | 
Flaneio. accuſed of obtaining corruptly the Curule Zdileſhip 
and defended by — His Competitor was M. me 
Juventius Laterenſis, a man of birth and merit; from — 
whom he had carried it, though only ſon of a Roman WF Q 
Knight, Laterenſis, who reckoned Conſuls among 1% 
his anceſtors on both ſides, and who beſides knew WW ne 
himſelf perſonally ſuperior to his rival in every thing, — 
was extremely mortified at that preference; and ac- cu 
cuſed Plancius of having ſupplanted him by intrigues WW «at 


and bribery. It is difficult, and immaterial to us, to — 
know exactly how the affair was. But the warm gra- nil 
titude of Cicero to a benefactor is a circumſtance very Wy ©" 


intereſting. | row 

We have ſeen with what cordiality Plancius, when Wl ſuce 
Quæſtor in Macedonia, had received and protected i © 
Cicero in his exile. Our Orator remembered it, when wer 
Plancius ſtood in need of his eloquence : and, not- ca 


withſtanding 
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withſtanding he had ſome engagement with Laterenſis, 
took warmly the part. 2 accuſed. As he had 
great weight, not only on account of his great abili- 
ties, but alſo by his intereſt, by the general opinion 
of his probity, and by the remembrance of his ſer- 
vices to his country for which he had been ſo ill re- 
warded, Laterenſis was aware how great a recommen- 
dation it was to his antagoniſt to be defended by Ci- 
cero, as one from whom he had received eſſential ſer- 
vice. He therefore inſiſted, that Cicero exaggerated 
what Plancius had done for him, and magnified in his 
favour ſome little things that had coſt Plancius no 
great matter. Cicero anſwers this reproach in a man- 
ner worthy of admiration. He begins by proving the 
reality of Plancius's ſervices; he then adds, that, af- 
ter all, the reproach made him is too great a compli- 
ment for him to wiſh heartily to refute it. For,” 
ſays he, I would willingly be adorned with every 
virtue, but there is none I am ſo ambitious of as that 
of Gratitude. That virtue, in my mind, is, not only 
the greateſt, but the mother of all the others. 
What is filial piety, but an attachment ariſing from 


* Etenim, quum omnibus virtutibus me affectum eſſe cupiam, ta- 
men nihil eſt quod malim, quam me & Gratum eſſe, & videri. Hzc 
eſt enim una virtus non ſolum- maxima, ſed etiam mater virtutum 
omnium reliquarum. id pietas, niſi voluntas grata in parentes ? 

i ſunt boni cives, qui belli, qui domi de patria, bene merentes, niſi 
qui patriæ beneficia meminerunt ? Qui ſancti, qui religionem colentes, 
niſi qui meritam diis immortalibus gratiam juſtis honeribus & memori 
mente perſolvunt ? _—_— eſſe jncunditas vitæ ſnblatis amicitiis ? 

uz porro amicitia poteſt eſſe inter ingratos ? Quis eſt noſtrim libera- 
liter educatus, cui non educatores, cui non magiſtri atque doctores, 
cui non locus ille mutus ubi 5 alitus aut doctus eſt, cum grata recor- 
datione in mente verſatur? Cujus opes tantæ eſſe poſſunt, aut un- 
quam fuerunt, quæ fine multorum amicorum officiis ſtare poſſint? 
quz certè, ſublatà memoria & gratià, nulla exſtare poſſunt. Equidem 
nil tam proprium hominis exiſtimo, quam non modo beneficio, fed 
etiam benevolentiæ ſignificatione alligari: nihil porro tam inhuma- 
num, tam immane, tam ferum, quam committere, ut beneficio non 
dicam indignus, ſed victus, eſſe videare. Quæ quum ita ſint, jam 
ſuccumbam, Laterenſis, iſti tuo crimini: meque in eo ipſo in quo ni- 
hil poteſt eſſe nimium, quoniam ita tu vis, nimium gratum eſſe conce- 
dam: petamque a vobis, judices, ut eum beneficio complectamini, 

uem qui reprehendit, in eo reprehendit quod gratum præter modum 
icat eiſe. Cic. pro Plancio, 80—82. | 
2 a grate- 
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a grateful ſenſe of the benefits received from our pa: 
rents? What are good members of the Society, ready 


to do it ſervice in peace and war, but ſuch as chear« 
fully cheriſh the remembrance of what they owe their 


country? Who religious men but thoſe that endea- 


vour to repay what they are indebted to the Deity 
adoration and thanks ? What pleafure would there 
be in life, if friendſhip was excluded ; and can friend- 


ſhip ſubſiſt with Ingratitude? Which of us, who 


has had a liberal education, does not frequently re- - 


collect with grateful tenderneſs thoſe who took care of 
his childhood, his tutors, his maſters, nay the place 
itſelf where he was brought up and inſtructed? 
Was there ever, or can there. be, a man fo potent, 
as to ſtand alone without the ſervices of many friends ? 
And ſervices imply Gratitude, nor continue” without 
it. As for me, I think nothing ſo worthy of a man, 
as to be affected, not only by a benefit received, but 
even by a good intention ſhewn : and on the con- 
trary, nothing ſeems to me ſo oppoſite 'to humanity, 
ſo brutiſh, as to be deſervedly reckoned, I ſay not as 
one unworthy of an obligation, but even as one who 
does not endeayour to return it. Wherefore, Late- 
renſis, I admit your accuſation. Gratitude, in my 
opinion, cannot be too extenſive ; but, ſince you will 
have it ſo, I own I have been Grateful to an excels. 
And I beg you, Judges, to lay under an obligation a 
_ on is accuſed of nothing but being Over- 
teful.“ 

Who can refuſe his eſteem and affection to a man 
that expreſſes ſuch ſentiments ? I fancy Laterenſis re- 
pented of his criticiſing on, and even attempting to 
ridicule, Cicero's ſenſibility for his benefactors. There 
is reaſon to believe that Plancius was acquitted, and 
was actually Adile this year. 

The three Tribunes who two years before had hin- 
dered the election of Magiſtrates, and occaſioned an 
Interregnum, could not be brought to juſtice under 
the Conſulſhip of Pompey and Craſſus, as they in 
| ſome 
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ſome. ſort owed to them their nomination. But they A. R. 65 
were accuſed this year; though Pompey's intereſt ſaved "= 
them all except Procilius, who being convicted of a 
murther could not eſcape condemnation. . It appears Cic. ad 
by this ſentence, ſays Cicero to Atticus with an irony Att. IV. 
full of indignation, that our Judges are ſeverer than 
thoſe of the Areopagus; Judges, who reckon as no- 

thing corruption, the illegal nomination of Magiſ- 

trates, the Interregnum, the offended majeſty of the 

State, in a word, the total confuſion of the Republic; 

only we muſt take care not to murther a man in his 

own houſe. And then we 2re not infallibly loſt; for 
Procilius. had two and twenty favourable voices, 
againſt eight and twenty that condemned him.” 

Cicero was not concerned in this affair. But he Aſcon. 
had without that buſineſs enough on his hands on ac- Saure 
count of the great number of -accuſed perſons whoſe 
defence he undertook. Beſides Gabinius and Vatinius, 
of whom we have elſewhere ſpoke, and ſome others, 
he pleaded for M. Scaurus ; who having governed Sar- 
dinia the laſt year, and being returned to Rome to 
make intereſt for the Conſulſhip, was accuſed by Tria- 
rus of Extortion and Oppreſſion, committed on the 
people ſubjected to his authority. | 

This was a great cauſe. The name and family of 
the accuſed ; his connexion with Pompey, whoſe chil- 
dren were brothers to his children, for he had mar- 
tied Mucia, after ſne was divorced by Pompey; the 
popularity he had acquired by his exceſſive expences 
in his ZEdileſhip; the reputation of his Council, to 
the number of fix, namely, Clodius, M. Marcellus, 

M. Callidius, Cicero, M. Meſſalla, and Hortenſius, 
the recommendation of nine Conſular perſons, of 
whom ſome praiſed him viva voce, and the reſt ſent 
their encomiums in writing, which were read to the au- 
dience; all theſe circumſtances united made this cauſe 
one of the moſt famous and important that had ap- 
peared for a long time. a — 

Scaurus indeed had occaſion for all this external aſ- 

liſtance to defend himſelf againſt accuſations but too 


well 
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well founded. We have ſeen, from the time he ſerved 
in Syria under Pompey, he had given proofs of ava- 
rice and injuſtice. The bad condition, to which the 


extravagancy of his Ædileſhip had brought his pri- 


vate affairs, was a new motive to plundering the un- 
happy Sardinians. His proſecutor made him this 
challenge: The law- allows me to examine fix- 
<« ſcore witneſſes. If you can produce the ſame num- 
« ber of the Sardinians, from whom you have took 
“ nothing, I conſent to your being acquitted,” And 


. Scaurus durſt not lay hold of ſo fair an offer. 


We ſhould be able to give a more particular account 


of this affair, had we the oration of Cicero; but it is 


loſt. All we know is, that Scaurus employed every 
kind of intreaty and humiliation to ſoften his Judges. 
He pleaded himſelf his cauſe after all his Council, and 
wept much. When it was put to the vote, he di- 
vided into two bands his relations who ſollicited for 
him; and he himſelf being at the head of one; and 
Fauſtus Sylla, his brother by the mother, at the head 
of the other; they threw themſelves at the feet of the 
Judges, and continued thus proſtrate all the time of 
the deliberation. He was acquitted ; and even with 
honour. For, of ſixty-eight voters, there were but 
eight againſt him. | 
Cato preſided at this Judgment: which would ſuf- 
ficiently anſwer for its integrity, were we as ſure of 
the virtue of the Judges as of that of the Preſident. 
He was that year Prætor; and, by a ſingularity that 
I cannot approve, he appeared in public, and in the 
functions of his office, without a tunic under his 
gown ; and inſtead of ſhoes he had only ſoles tied to 
his feet. He pretended in this to reſtore the ancient 
manner; and defended it by the ſtatues of Romulus 


* We may conjecture that the law, in cauſes about Extortion and 
reſſion, had limited the number of witneſſes to ſixſcore; that the 
proſecutor, through too much warmth and eagerneſs, might not ex- 
amine an extravagant number: which would have lengthened. the 
proceedings, unpeopled for a time the oppreſſed province, and incom- 
moded Rome with a multitude of foreigners, 


— * 
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4 and Camillus, which had only a toga without a tunic, „., N. 
a But ſurely in indifferent things the preſent cuſtom is _ 
he dhe beſt rule. a r | 
fi- That which does him real honour, is the conſtancy 
n. with which he oppoſed corruption; and the reſpect 
is W which his virtue procured him from thoſe whom all 
1 the laws could not reſtrain. 
n. Corruption was an old evil in the Roman conſtitu- 
k tion, which acquired every day new ſtrength. All 
id authors who have wrote of theſe times have accounted 

| one of the moſt fatal diſorders, and one of the princi- 
nt pal cauſes of the civil war, * the Conſular faſces 
is extorted by illicit bountry, the people's ſelling them- 
ry Wl {elves their intereſt, and a deteſtable caballing that 
s. ¶ occaſioned every year furious battles in the Campus 
id Martius, where money alone determined the votes of 
li- a venal multitude,” This bribery was tranſacted 
or openly, as if permitted by the laws; and was to many 
id people a profeſſion, and their main ſupport, 
ad Cato, determined to attack this diſorder with fo 
he much the more vigour, as it was the deeper rooted 
of and more univerſal, engaged the Senate to make a 
th decree, that all who were elected to offices ſhould be 
ut WH obliged, though not accuſed, to come before the 
Judges, and give an account how they came to be no- 
f. minated. This ordinance much diſpleaſed the Can; 
of didates; and yet more the People, who had been uſed 
i. to make an advantage of their votes. In the morning 
at then, Cato, being come to his tribunal, was preſently 
he ſurrounded by a ſeditious mob, who by their cla- 
is mours followed by blows put to flight thoſe who ac- 
to W companied him. He himſelf, being puſhed and joſtled 
nt about, with great difficulty reached the Roſtra. But, 
us when he was once there, by his very looks, and that 

air of authority which virtue giyes, he ſtilled the tu- 

nd mult and made filence; and his bold, generous, ha- 
. Wl rangue entirely pacified the people. He was much 
* * Hinc rapti pretio faſces, ſectorque favoris 


Ipſe ſui populus, lethaliſque ambitus urbi 
Annua venali refcrens certamini campo. Luc. I. 178, 


nd | : com- 
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3.commended in the Senate for his reſolution and con: 
* ſtancy: But I, anſwered he with his uſual freedom, 


cannot commend you for not aſſiſting a Prætor in ſo 
„ imminent danger.” | n 


Although it does not appear that this decree of the 


Senate concerning the Candidates was carried into 
execution; nevertheleſs it much embarraſſed them. 
If they made intereſt in the uſual manner, they ap- 
prehended they ſhould arm againſt them the ſevere 


virtue of Cato: if they did not, they feared they 


ſhould be diſtanced by ſome leſs ſcrupulous Competi- 
tor. The Candidates for the Tribuneſhip came to 
an agreement under Cato's guarantee, acknowledging 
him for Umpire and Judge of their conduct, and fub- 
mitting each of them, in caſe of corruption, to pay 
five hundred thouſand ſeſterces to the others. Th 

would even have depoſited theſe ſums with him; but 
he declined it; and contented himſelf with taking ſe- 
curity. Cicero, writing this piece of news to his bro- 
ther and Atticus, was at a loſs what to conjecture 


about the event. But if things, faid he, go on in 


this manner, Cato alone will have more power than 
all the Laws and all the Judges together.” Plutarch 
informs us, that, the day for electing Tribunes being 
come, Cato went to the aſſembly; examined ſtrictiy 


all that paſt, and pronounced ſentence of condemnation 


againſt one of the Candidates. The others diſpenſed 
with the payment of the forfeit, eſteeming themſelves 
ſufficiently avenged by the infamy he underwent, and 
by his excluſion from the office. | bride 
This deference paid to Cato's virtue is certainly 
very extraordinary; and is a fact ſcarce to be paral- 
leled in hiſtory. But Plutarch obſerves, that it pro- 
cured him great envy; and that many endeavoured to 
make it pals for a fort of crime; as if he had uſurped 
the power of the Senate, the Judges, and the Magiſ- 
trates. This malice ought not to ſurprize us. For, 
adds the ſage hiſtorian, there is no reputation more 
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ſubject to envy than that ariſing from probity and 


juſtice, becauſe there is none more likely to give a 


man power and credit with the generality of 
The brave man is admired, but he is feared alſo; the 
prudent is eſteemed, but he is ſuſpected ; we are very 
differently diſpoſed towards the juſt man; we love 
him, we truſt to his word, we give ourſelves up to 
him without reſerve.” So that lovers of power and 
glory cannot help being jealous of the ſplendor inſe- 
parable from ſo beneficent a virtue as juſtice. This 
then is the treatment that the good man muſt ex 

in this world. - Happy 1s. he who knows, and loves, 
another country, where envy has no more place 


A. 


38g 
* 


The Candidates for the Conſulſhip were far from Cic. ad 


imitating the conduct of thoſe for the Tribuneſhip 


chaſe votes, that the intereſt of money doubled upon 
it, and roſe on a ſudden from four to eight per Cent. 
Theſe Candidates were four in number; two Patrici- 
ans, Meſſala and Scaurus, who had been lately ac- 
cuſed of Extortion and acquitted ; and two Plebeians, 
Domitius Calvinus and Memmius, This: laſt was 
ſupported by Cæſar. Pompey eſpouſed Scaurus's in- 
tereſt, rather in appearance than fact; for, though 
they were in ſome fort related, the children of one be- 
ing, as I ſaid, brothers of thoſe of the other, Pompey 
was but little influenced by this kind of affinity ; be- 
ing rather diſpleaſed that Scaurus ſet fo little value on 
his judgment as to marry a woman divorced by him 
for her ill-conduct. Domitius and Meſſala too 


wanted not their friends and parties. But after all, no 


one of the Candidates had a viſible ſuperiority over his 
rivals. Money alone decided, and made every other 
diſtinction vaniſh. 1 1 | 


The ſtruggle laſted long. Some new accident con- 
tinually retarded the election; and at laſt the four 


Candidates were all accuſed of Bribery, Cicero, ſup- 
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poſing 


1 Att. IV. 4. 
They bribed ſo high, and borrowed fo much to pur- 16 16. 170 
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A. R. 698, poſing he ſhould have all theſe bad cauſes to defend, 
Ant. C. jeſls thereupon with Atticus. Lou will aſk me 
5+ doubtleſs, ſays he, what I can ſay for ſuch le. 
Let me die, if I can tell. At leaſt I find — 
the purpoſe in thoſe books I have compoſed about 
Rhetoric, that you are ſo pleaſed with.“ | 
He was not embarraſſed without reaſon. For things 
were puſhed to that exceſs of indecency, that there 
was an agreement made between the Conſuls and two 
of the Candidates, Domitius and Memmius, not 
merely verbal, but in writing and gauranteed by ſeve- 
ral friends of the contracting parties; by which theſe 
two Candidates engaged to pay, in caſe. they were 
choſe, to each of the Conſuls four hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces ; unleſs the Conſuls choſe to have provided 
for them three Augurs and two Conſular Perſons, 
who ſhould authorize for them, by a ſolemn authentic 
declaration, a falſe law and a falſe Senatus-conſultum 
which they wanted, concerning the Governments they 
were to have, when they quitted their office. This 
agreement was read by Memmius himſelf in full Se- 
nate; but he ſuppreſſed all the names except thoſe of ¶ lave 
the contracting parties. This ſeems enough to have Wl cu; 
made the Conſuls die with ſhame. And in fact Ahe- on | 
nobarbus, who had always affected the reputation of WM mal; 
an honeſt man, was horribly confounded. Appius, It 
who had no character to loſe, was not at all diſcon- bin! 
certed. But nothing more was done in this infamous ent. 
affair, which is not I believe to be paralleled in hiſtory. Wl end; 
All this complication of iniquity ſo retarded the elec- Wye: 
tions, that the year expired before Conſuls were ap- pe 
pointed. 8 . | | Beſie 
In this confuſion Pontinius's triumph gave freſh der; 
trouble. This General, having had ſome ſucceſs ct 
inſt the Allobroges, before Cæſar took the com- ind 
mand of the army in Gaul, was returned, with an nin 
ambition far, and hopes of, a triumph; and had been M cenc 


* Quid poteris, inquies, pro iis dicere? Ne vivam, ſcio. In illis 
quidem libris, quos tu dilaudas, nil reperio, IV. ad Att. 16. 
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able to obtain it: probably becauſe the ſmall advan- 


However, he at laſt got over the principal difficulties, 
chiefly by Galba's aſſiſtance, who was then Prætor, and 
had been Cæſar's Lieutenant. But he had Cato ſtill to 
conquer; who had proteſted that Poritinius ſhould ne- 
yer triumph, while he was alive. Cato had ſaid too 
much. The Conſul Appius and the major part of the 
Prætors and Tribunes ſupported Pontinius. There 
was ſome diſturbance; and even ſome blood ſhed; 
but at length Pontinius entered the city in triumph on 
the third of Noyember. | 
The Republic was without Conſuls on the firſt of 
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tarded it ſtill a long time. The principal of theſe, 


ambition He alone had then more power than the 
whole Republic; and could eaſily, had he fo pleaſed, 
have put a ſtop to the caballing, and enforced the ex- 
ye ecution of the laws. But he let the diſorder increaſe 
-en purpoſe, that it might come to ſuch an exceſs as to 
of WM make a recourſe to him abſolutely neceſſary. 


r ron end Moo dh dn ©. £8... 


5, It is more than probable that his plan was to get 
* limſelf appointed Dictator. But he concealed his in- 
S ention; and diſſembling always, and attaining his 


. ends by uncommon methods, he took in this, as in 
„ MWrecry thing elſe, an oblique way; and had a mind to 
> pppear forced to that which he paſſionately deſired, 
beſides, he reſpected, to a certain degree, public or- 

h der; was an enemy to open force; and had not, like 
is | (zlar, a daring ſpirit that broke down every barrier, 
2 nd carried with a high hand what he could not ob- 
ain by favour, and paid no regard to laws and de- 
tncy, He ſhould, however, have purſued this plan 
o arrive at the Dictatorſhip. The very name was 
become deteſtable ſince Sylla's time; and the whole 
0 anſtocratic party, which though humbled was not 
Vor. VIII. Cc anni- 


, 


and that which gave force to the reſt, was Pompey's 
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tages he had gained did not deſerve fo great honour. Dio. 1. 
XXXIX. 
Cic. ad At. 
XIV. 16. 


five years at the gates of Rome, without having been 2 V. 
3 


Dis, 1. Xke 
| t. 
fanuary ; and was obliged to have recourſe to an In- Pomp. 


terrex. The ſame cauſes, which had hitherto hin- Cic. ad 


dered the election of the ordinary Magiſtrates, re- 4 _ 


I 
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A. R. 699. annihilated, would have oppoſed to their utmoſt the 
* re-eſtabliſhment of that odious magiſtrate. Pompey of 
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hazarded the experiment by a deſperado Tribune of 
the People. (For the Tribuneſhip depended not on 
the election of Conſuls, and fubſiſted even during an 
Interregnum.) This Tribune, named C. Lucceius 
Hirrus, having dropped ſome hints leading to a Dic- 
tatorſhip, was handled ſo roughly by Cato, that he 
was almoſt reduced to throw up his office, 
Another thing that contributed to delay the nomi. 
nation of Conſuls was, that it was the intereſt of the! 
Tribunes to hinder it. While the other Magiſtracies 
were vacant; theirs was much more important; and * 
ſome of them took upon them this year to exhibit tol 
the People the ſpectacles, which was the proper buſi- 
neſs of the Prætors. They propofed alſo, if we may 
credit Dio, to place at the head of the Republic, asf 
had been done formerly, not Confuls, but military 
Tribunes with Conſular authority, whoſe number had 
been often augmented to fix. This increaſe of Mad 
giſtrates would have ſatisfied the ambition of more 
Candidates, and ſeemed to agree with the immenſ# 
extent of the Empire. But, if this propoſal was evei Be! 


made, it was not reliſhed, nor carried into execution ven 
Theſe intrigues laſted full fix months; ſome par caled 
of which time Pompey was abfent from Rome, the welle 
better to diſguiſe the ſhare he had in the troubles thai ding 
afflicted the city. Being returned at length, and nd P. 
commended by Cato for his ſeeming refuſal of th Ntize 
Dictatorſnip, ſhame prevented his falſifying the pane{W'"plo! 
yric. He condeſcended to protect order and law Wir ir 
and the Republic, with the aſſiſtance of one of iti ¶ e or 
fear h 
Among the Tribunes who hindered the election of Conſuls, Di bompe 
names Q. Pompeius Rufus; and adds that the Senate ſent him to pri pe 
ſon. This is a fact I can ſcarce believe, as it is not to be parallele Dio 
in all the hiſtory of the Roman Republic. The perſons of the Trins; vx 
bunes were ſacred ; and it was this privilege that made them ſo haugh , 
and audacious. Beſides, it is clear, from the teſtimony of Aſconiulli , Thi 
Pedianus, that this Pompeius Rufus was Tribune the year after. Now... 75 
it was no longer the cuſtom to continue the Magiſtrates ſeveral years = 45 


and, if there had been an exception in favour of Pompeius, Aſce 
nius ſhonld have taken notice of it. i 
mem 
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members, was able to give itſelf Magiſtrates. Do- A. R. 699. 


mitius and Meſſala were elected Conſuls in the month 1 £ 


of July. 


Cn. DomiTivs CaLvinus:; 
M. VALERIUS MessALa. 


Theſe Conſuls had ſcarce took poſſeſſion of their 
office, before it was time to appoint their ſucceſſors ; 
ind the old difficulties were renewed. So that all 
their adminiſtration may be reduced to ſome unſuc- 
ceſsful endeavours to elect Conſuls for the enſuin 
fear; except, that at their requeſt a Sepatuſconſul- 
wm paſſed, by which the Conſuls and Hrætors were 
not for the future to have Governments canferred on 
hem, till five years after the expiration of their reſ- 
pective offices. As the Government of Provinces 
as the great object of the ambition of the principal 
Romans, it was imagined, that, by procraſtinating 
them, the boundleſs ardor, with which thoſe places 
that gave a title to them were . purſued, would be 
bmewhat abated. A poor remedy, far from diving 
v the bottom of the ſore | | "a 
Beſides this ſpecious, public, reaſon, oſtentatiouſſy 
gen, Cæſar informs us there was alſo a private, con- 
aled, one, for this new regulation. He ſays it was cæſ. de s. 
kvelled at him; to the intent that, the Governments Civ. I. 55 
ding no longer appropriated to the actual Conſuls 
nd Prætors, a few people, namely, Pompey and his 
artizans, might have the diſpoſal of thoſe important 
mployments, and thus keep all the provinces under 
heir influence. We ſhall ſee in fact, that what was 
ere only ordered by a decree of the Senate, will next 
ar be authorized by a ſolemn law, propoſed by 
a 2 tompey to the People. Os! | | 
allele Dio places in this year the Zdileſhip of Favo- 
a by H; which authorizes me to ſpeak of it in this place. 
_ % This Hiſtorian relates, that the ZEdile Favonius was put in priſon. 
year! "the Tribune Q. Pompeius Rufus, who had himſelf been impriſoned 


10 ore by order of the Senate. As I much ſuſpect the fact of the 
| „ Favo- 


mem 
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Fayo nius ſet up for an i mitator of Cato 3 but, a8 ke 1 
ws a hot head that ran into extremes, he even; went 
beyond his model, who was, as I have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, extravagant enough himſelf. |Cato, however, x 
eſtcemed and patronized him ; and was very ſervice- 
able to him in his purſuit of the Zdileſhip. For Fa- 

vonius had like to have been excluded by the intrigues 
of his Competitor; but Cato diſcovered their unfair 
proceedings, and broke up the aſſembly by the au- 
thority the Tribunes, whoſe. aſſiſtance he im- 

ore 
5 As Fasel was obliged to Cato for his office, ſo 
he conducteti himſelf in it by his advice; and tranſ- 
ferred in a manner to him all his power and honour. 
Particularly, the public ſhews, the exhibition of 
which was one of the moſt honourable functions of 
the Xdileſhip, were ordered by Cato: he preſided at 
them, and regulated their expence, but after his own 
caſte and manner. He retrenched all pomp and ex- 
travagance, and affected to feſtore the be ae 5 ; 
antient times. Inſtead of crowns of gold, he 
for prizes to the actors and muſicians wreaths of olive 
as praiſed at the Olympi POR It was cuſtomary 
to give much money at t e ſpectacles. Cato diftri 
buted only cheap things; to the Greeks herbs anc 


fruits, as beet; boy we radiſhes, peats; to the Re 3 
mans wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and milk. . 

This ſimpli icity was by many accounted ſtinginels 4 
nor is it furprizing. The ſame thing had happeneqſ - | 
formerly to Tubero, on occaſion of the treat he gave — 
the People, at the deceaſe of Scipio Africanus. Bu on 
what demonſtrates that, even in times of general cor mit 
ruption, there is in the people a diſcernment of vin |... 
tue; and that the Great have it in their power to for F 
the taſte of the multitude, had they the courage ti con- 
attempt it, inſtead of ſuffering themſelves to be ca „s 
impriſonment of the Tribune, and even great! doubt 2 q We 


Pompeius was Tribune that year, the date of Favonius's Adileſhiy 
according to Dio, ſeems to me very uncertain, But it is an 
imall importance. 


DOMITIUS, VALERIUS, Canſuls. 
eird away by the torrent; is that, generally ſpeaking, 


the Romans were ſatisfied with Cato's ſhews. 


left thoſe of Favonius's Collegue, which were ex- 
tremely magnificent, to go and ſee Cato unbend him- 
ſelf, and ſhare in the public. diverkon. Favonius, 
who ſhould have preſided, mixed with the croud, ap- 
plauded, and invited the ſpectators to applaud, Cato, 
who was in the ſeat of honour, The whole was con- 
ducted with that ſimple uniform gaiety, which is 
rarely to be fund in ſuperb entertainments. Cato 
was much pleaſed to have ſhewn with how much 
eaſe, and how ſmall expence, thoſe ſhews might be ex- 
hibited, which uſually coſt ſo great ſums and care. 

To others they were an expenſive, ſerious, affair; 
to him, a cheap diverſion. + | 

The aſſemblies for the election of Conſuls were of- 
ten held, without coming to any concluſion; nor 
have ye any thing remarkable to relate of them, ex- 
cept that in one of the ſcuffles the Conſul Domitius 


was hurt. The year thus clapſed, and another Inter- Dio 


regnum became neceſſary. 
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The firſt days of January paſſed without even an In- A. R. 700. 2 
terrex in Rome. This total anarchy was occaſioned nt. C. 


by the caballing and violence of thoſe who af = to Aſcon. 


the Conſulſhip. Milo, Hypſeus, and Mete 
pio, diſputed this important office not with paſſion, 
but fury; and all the diſorders and exceſſes yet ſeen 
on ſuch occaſions fell 8 ſhort of thoſe com- 
mitted by theſe Competitors. Each of them had his 

little army, and every day exhibited bloody battles. 
Amidſt the common blame they all deſerved by a 
conduct ſo repugnant to the laws of all Society, there 
was ſtill ſome diſtinction to be made in Milo's favour. 
We may remember that, next to Pompey he had 
the greateſt ſhare in recalling Cicero from baniſhment. 
From that time he had never warped. Steadily ad- 
CEY - * hering 


lus Sci- Cic. pro 


| . 

— „NK 1 
A: R. 700. hering to the better party, he had ſtickled courage. 
- * ouſly for the authority of the Senate, and the main- 
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taining public order, againſt the fury of Clodius. 
Therefore moſt of the better people had declared far 
him, He had alſo gained the multitude by his excef. 
ſive generoſity ; and by games and ſhews, whole ex- 


travagance had abſorbed three rich inheritances, De- 


pending on theſe advantages, and being naturally ſan- 
guine, l as much as poſſible the election; 
not doubting of ſucceſs. And his rivals ſeemed to ac- 
knowledge his ſuperiority, by their aiming on the con- 
trary at delay and procraſtination. ** er 


They were however ſupported by Pompey, whoſe 


Quæſtor Hypſeus had been, and whoſe Father-in-law 


Metellus Scipio was ſoon to be. They had on their 
fide too Clodius, who was Candidate for the Prætor- 
ſhip, and who dreaded nothing ſo much as to have 
Milo Conſul when he was Prætor; and therefore em- 
ployed in oppoſing him all his credit and power; all 
the craft, and force, he was maſter of. Yet, thus 
powerfully ſeconded, they judged the beft thing they 
could do was to prevent the Patricians from aſſembling 
and appointing an Interrex. Pompey, who had al- 
ways the Dictatorſhip in view, and for that reaſon 
choſe. to increaſe the confuſion, ſerved them with all 
his might; and T. Munatius Plancus Burſa, Tribune 
of the People, who had been bought by them, ſtopped 
by an oppoſition in form the nomination of ap Interrex, 
which was a neceſſary preliminary to the election of 
Conſuls 2d 
Things went on thus to the eighteenth of January; 
on which day Milo had occaſion to go to Lanuvium, 
a little town not far from Rome. His family either 
came originally from this town, or perhaps he. was 
himſelf born there, and was then its firſt Magiſtrate. 
On that account he was to preſide at the election of a 


' Prieſt of Juno, the tutelar Divinity of Lanuvium. 
He ſets out then in his coach, with his wife Fauſta, 


daughter, of the Dictator Sylla, and a friend; eſcorted 
by a great retinue, and particularly by many gladia- 
5 | tors 
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tors that belonged to him. Clodius was alſo gone out 8 85 


of town that day on horſeback, attended by thirty 
ſlaves well- armed: and on his return fell in with Mi- 


lo's train. As the two maſters were enemies, their 


ple, uſed to ſkirmiſh with one another, preſently 


aue Clodius comes up, and, 7 in the 
e 


ray, receives a conſiderable. wound in ulder 


from one of Milo's 8 He thereupon orders 


his ſervants to carry him to an inn juſt by. But Milo, 
who was before, being informed of what had happened, 
immediately N to diſpatch Clodius; apprehend- 
ing he ran no leſs riſque for the wound, than he 
ſhould for the murther; and willing, if he was to pe- 


riſh, to. have at leaſt the conſolation of having got rid 


of his enemy. He ſends therefore his ſlaves, headed 
by one M. Saufeius, to force the inn. This they 


perform; drag Clodius out; cut his throat; and 


leave his corpſe in the high - way: after which Milo 
continues his journey; and goes, as he at firſt intend- 
ed, to Lanuvium. All the precaution he took was to 


make free thoſe of his ſlaves who had wounded, and 


killed, Clodius; that he might not be compelled to 
deliver them up to the torture. For by the Roman 
laws free perſons could not be racked. 

A Senator, named Sex. Tedius, returning out of 
the country, came by chance by the place where Clo- 
dius's corpſe lay; took it into his carriage, and 
brought it to Kome, Fulvia, Clodius's widow, (the 


fame Fulvja, whom afterwards her marriage with An- 
thony, and fury againſt Cicero, made ſo famqus ;) an 


haughty ambitious woman, who in boldnefs and fac- 
tion equalled the moſt determined men, expoſed to 
public view in her hall the bloody corpſe of her huſ- 
band ; and ſtanding by it herſelf, melting in tears, 
ſhewed to all, whom that ſpectacle brought together, 
the wounds he had received, There flocked to her 
that night and the next day great numbers of that vile 


mob to whom Clodius had been ſo dear, and of whom 


he had made fo Ke uſe in all his ſeditious enterprizes. 
The croud was ſo great that many people of diſtinction 
Cc4 were 
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K 700: were ſtifled, and among others a Senator called C. 


Ant. * 


Vibienus. | 
There wanted only Tribunes to authorize the com. 
miſſion of the greateſt exceſſes. Plancus Burſa and 


Q. Pompeius Rufus came and performed that diſho- 


nourahle office. By their authority the body of Clo. 
dius half-naked, in the pickle it then was, is carried 


to the Roſtra. There the two Tribunes inveigh 
againſt Milo like madmen, The mob, inflamed more 


than ever by theſe harangues, and headed by Sex. 


Clodius, (who had been the ringleader and firebrand 


in all his Patron's ſeditions,) tranſport the corpſe into 
the Hoſtilian palace; and erect a funeral pile with all 
the wood they can'come at, Pretors tribunals, Judges 
benches and thoſe of Senators, counters. and ſhelves 
of the bookſellers ſhops that ſurrounded the place, 
Such was their fury that the Hoſtilian ge and many 


fan houſes were burnt ; and the Porcian court of 


Juſtice, built by Cato the Cenſor, very much damaged 


by the fire. At the ſame time many of the populace 
ran with lighted torches, and firebrands, to fire Milo' 
houſe, But it was provided with thoſe who could de- 
fend it; and who eaſily repulſed the mob. Others 
took the faſces of the funeral bed, and carried them to 
the hauſes of Scipio and Hypſeus; as it were to ap- 

oint them Conſuls ; and afterwards ran with the ſame 
feldes to Pompey's gardens, proclaiming him ſome- 
times Conſul, ſometimes Dictator. 

The Senate, alarmed by fo terrible a tumult, af- 
ſembled that very evening; and took efficacious mea- 
fures for the nomination of an Interrex. M. Lepidus 
was elected in a moment by the Patricians ; and 2 
Zenatuſconſultum paſſed, which ordered the Interrex, 
the Tribunes of the People, and Pompey in quality 
of Proconſul, to take care of the Republic. The fame 
EW gave Pompey power to raiſe forces throughout 
Italy. 

Mile's enemies had done him good ſervice in bring- 
ing on themſelves the public indignation by their ex- 
ceſſes, and conſequently diminiſhing the ill-will yr 
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the murther of Clodius had at firſt raiſed againft its A. R. 25. 


author z and above all, the burning the Hoftih 
lace, a place ſer apart from all antiquity for the meet- 
ing of the Senate, appeared with reaſon an horrible 
outrage. Cicero, in pleading for Milo, well expoſed 
the heinouſneſs of it by theſe few words: A We 
have ſeen the Temple where preſided the ſanctity of 
ancient maxims, and the majeſty of the Empire; the 
ſanctuary of policy, and public counſel; the chief 
place of the city; the Aſylum of our allies; the port 
of all nations ; we have ſeen this venerable place pro- 
faned by an impure corpſe, given a prey to Ne flames, 
and ſo deſtroyed that no traces of it remain.” | 
Milo, who was an underſtanding courageous man, 
took advantage of his enemies error. His journey to 
Lanuvium, founded on warrantable reaſons, afforded 
him a good pretence to be abſent at firſt, and 
him time to ſee what turn his affair would take. When 
he knew that Clodius's Partizans behaved ſo as to 
make themſelves odious, he thought it was time for 


him to 8 at Rome. He returned the very in- 


ſtant the Hoſtilian palace was fired; appeared with 


Pa- V 


C. 
3. 


his wanted confidence and haughtineſs; and continued Three 


to ſollicit for the Conſulſhip; and, to recover the af- Pounds. 
fection of the People, he preſented every citizen with lings and 


a thouſand aſſes. 

His Competitors were alarmed at this ; and thought 
it their intereſt to haſten the election, before he could 
have time to appeaſe, and regain, the People. How- 
ever, according to rule they were obliged to ſtay ſome 
days. For it, was not cuſtomary for the firſt Interrex 
to proceed to the election of Conſuls, and for that 
reaſon Lepidus refuſea to aſſemble the People. Scipio 
and Hypſeus undertook to compel him. During the 
five days his office laſted, their troops conſtantly be- 


ſieged his houſe; and made ſeveral attacks on it, in 


* Templum ſan&itatis, amplitudinis, mentis, confilii publici ; caput 
urbis ; aram ſociorum z portum omnium gentium; inflammari, ex- 
ſeindi, faneſtari ! CIic. pro Mil, 


one 


ſixpence, 
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AR. 709. one of which they forced the doors, and got into the 

A. apartments, where they committed all forts of diſor- 

ders, and even demoliſhed the hed of Cornelia, wife 
of the Interrex, a lady of great virtue. There would 
have probably been an end of Lepidus, if Milo's forces 

"had not unexpectedly arrived. The adverſe factions 

then turned againſt each other; and thus Lepidug's 

houſe eſcaped. 

Nevertheleſs the Tribunes, who from the firſt de- 
Gel. clared againſt Milo, continued to inflame the multi- 
"tude by their furious invectives. To the two I have 

named we muſt add Salluſt ; whom ſtrong reaſons, 

though diſhonourable to him, made Milo's perſonal 
enemy. Milo, having ſurprized him with his wife 

Fauſta, had him feverely whipped ; and obliged him 

alſo to pay very dear for leave to retire, The thirſt 

of revenge was therefore great in Salluſt; and yet he 

Aſcon. was not the moſt implacable, He and Pompeius Ru- 

fus ſuffered themſelves at laſt to be perſuaded to hold 
their tongues. _ But Plancus Burſa puſhed things to 
extremities with an obſtinacy that nothing could over- 
come. 

Milo, however, had one protector among the Tri- 
bunes. It was the Orator Cælius; a young man of 
wit and courage, as I have before had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, whoſe talents would have made a figure in the 
Commonwealth, if he had joined to them a good 

conduct. In this affair, however, he got reputation. 
He warmly eſpouſed the intereſt of his friend Milo; 
he accompanied him in public ; and it was by his ad- 
vice that Milo then gave to his affair the turn that 
Cicero followed in his pleadings. In reality the 
ſkirmiſh between Clodius's and Milo's people was, as 
I have related, accidental. But as Clodius. was on 

Horſeback, without any impediment, eſcorted by ſlaves 
well- armed; and Milo on the contrary was in 2 
coach, with his wife, attended by his domeſtics in his 
uſual manner; Cælius and he laid hold of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and imputed to Clodius ann 
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aſſaſſinate Milo; whence it followed that Milo had 2 


killed him in his own defence. | 

Friendſhip alone actuated Cælius, but gratitude 
alſo animated the zeal of Cicero ; who ſhewed on this 
occaſion that his ſpeculative notions of that amiable 
virtue were to him rules of action, by which he con- 
ceived himſelf ſtrictly bound. Nothing was able to 
diſunite him from Milo; and, in this faithful adhe- 
rence to him, he faced great dangers with admirable 
courage, The Tribunes, who were Milo's enemies, 
declaimed with equal fury againſt Cicero; they pre- 
tended that he was the chief contriver of Clodius's 
murther, and that Milo had only lent him his hand ; and 
at laſt they even threatened more than once to accuſe 
him in form, and ſummon him to appear before the 
People. Part of the multitude were of the ſame opi- 
nion; and Cicero had reaſon to apprehend anot 

pular ſtorm, not inferior to that which had before 
overwhelmed him. But what was moſt capable of in- 
timidating him, if on this occaſion any thing could, 
was that he knew his extraordinary zeal for Milo was 
diſpleaſing to Pompey. 

Pompey had been lately reconciled to Clodius, and 
was, grown extremely cold to Milo; nay even then 
feared, or pretended to fear, him, He authorized 
reports equally falſe and injurious concerning Milo. 
He ſeemed to apprehend he ſhould be aſſaſſinated by 
him; and, as if he thought himſelf in danger, kept a 
numerous guard about his perſon and houſe. After- 
wards he filled Rome with armed perſons ; and thoſe 
who by his order had raiſed them ſaid publickly, that 
his intention in it was to be able to oppoſe the violent 
deſigns of Milo; whoſe enemies imputed to him no- 
thing leſs than a ſcheme to fire the city, and renew 


by a laudable moderation continued Cicero's friend 


and even protected him from the fury of the populace, 
our Orator could not doubt but that he paid his court 
to him very ill in defending Milo; and conſequently, 
in the diſcharge of what he accounted his duty to his 

dE bene- 
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the frenzy of Cataline. So that, although Pompey Cie. 1 
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21. 709 benefactor, he had reaſon: to fear the Tribunes, the 


People, and Pompey. On the contrary, he might 
with-caſe have regained them all, if he would have 
moderated the a tivity of his zeal : but he preferred 
Gratitude to every other conſideration. He ſollicited 
every one from whom he could expect any aſſiſtance 


to his friend; he ſpoke for him in the Senate as often 


as an opportunity offered ; he took pains to refute the 
N on him, though ſometimes patronized 
by Pompey himſelf; in a word, there was no ſervice 
in his power that he did not to the laſt perſiſt to do 


Milo, with a conſtancy that ſeems to me to make this 


tranſaction one of the moſt glorious paſſages in his 
life. 


The troubles continued in Rome near two months 
after Clodius's death before they could be remedied. 
Several Interreges ſucceeded one another, from five 
to five days according to cuſtom. But thoſe Ma- 


giſtrates, whoſe authority was of fo ſhort duration, 


were not able to put a ſtop to the cabals, the battles 
between the Candidates, and the tumultuous quarrels 
on account of Milo's affair. The Tribunes added 
fewel to the fire, inſtead of extinguiſhing it : and 
Pompey, purſuing ſteadily his plan, gave Fimſelf no 
trouble abaut quelling a diſorder which would at laſt 
oblige the Republick to throw itſelf into-his arms. 
It was probably with that view that he rejected Milo's 
ſubmiſſion, who offered to deſiſt, if he thought pro- 
er, from the purſuit of the Conſulſhip. As ſoon as 
ilo had declined, Scipio and Hypſeus would in- 
fallibly have been elected Conſuls; and Pompey's 
ſecret deſigns were not to be ſo accompliſhed. He 
would not give up the flattering proſpect ; as the 
number of thoſe who were for making him Dictator 
increaſed daily. Some indeed had a mind to make 


de B. Cæſar Conſul, who was then in Ciſalpine Gaul, near 


G. VII. 7. enough to watch all that paſſed in Rome, and buſied 


in raiſing forces, as it were to conform to the Senatus- 
conſultum which had ordered levies throughout Italy: 
The Senate were as afraid of having Czar made 2 


* 
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ſul, as Pompey Dictator. They therefore agreed to 
yield to the neceſſity of the times: and, at the end of 
the intercalary month, the principal Senators having 


concerted matters together, Bibulus opened in the 
Senate the ſcheme for making Pompey Conful alone. 


« For by this means, added he, either the Republick Put. Pom; 
« will be enabled to extricare itſelf from the evils that & Cate 


« oppreſs. it; or, if we muſt be enſlaved; we ſhall 
% have the beſt Maſter we can hope for.” This 
opinion appeared the more extraordinary, coming from 
Bibulus, who had always ſhewed himſelf Pompey's 
enemy. | EY 

Cato ind the ſurprize. He roſe; and 
one expected he would oppoſe a propoſal fo contraty 
to his maxims. He had lately manifeſted his ſteady 
adherence to ariſtocratic and republican principles; 
for, ſome Senators deſiring that Pompey might have 
the care of the elections, he oppoſed the motion, ſay- 
ing, © that Pompey ought to be protected by the Laws, 
not the Laws by Pompey.” But he now conformed 
to circumſtances, and ſaid, that he could never 
have prevailed on himſelf to make ſuch a motion as 
Bibulus had made: that, nevertheleſs, now another 
had broke the ice, he ſhould agree to it; fatished 
that any form of government was preferable to anar- 
chy, and perſuaded that Pompey would make no ill 
uſe of the exorbitant power that the neceſſity of af- 
tairs obliged them to entruſt him with.” 

This was indeed the hope of all the zealous Con- 
ſtitutioniſts, when they conſented to this new regula- 
tion. They thought Pompey, pleaſed to ſee the Se- 
nate do that for him which hes had never done for 
any body, would be thereby heartily reconciled to 
ariſtocracy, and break with Cæſar and the popular 
party. They judged right. Pompey had already 
entertained ſuſpicions of Cæſar, and from this time 
ſeriouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of the Senate. 

Bibulus's propoſal paſſed then without difficulty ; 
and on the twenty-fifth of February, Ser. Sulpicius 
being Interrex, Pompey was created Conſul * — 

ir 
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2 200 · third time, without a Collegue ; with power, how- 
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* ever, to give himſelf one, if he e Pipers ſo it 


was not within two months. fy 


* ns Magnus it. cok 4 ths 


Pompey s ambition was fatisfied by this extraordi- 
" pary, unexainpled, diſtinction of being made Conſul 
without a Collegue ; and put thus alone-at the head 
of the Commonwealth. This ſupreme” de of 


grandeur pleaſed him ſo much the more, as he had 


- attained it by means agreeable to him; not by. force 


Plut. Pom.. 


and the terror of arms, but by the voluntary defer: 
ence of his countrymen. 

_ He returned thanks with great politeneſs to Cato; 
and at the ſame time deſired him to affiſt him with 
his advice. Cato anſwered, with a Stoic freedom, 
ſomewhat rudely : . You are not at all obliged to me; 
« for in what I faid, and did, I intended to do ſervice 
eto the Republick, not to you. As to my advice, 


« you ſhall have it with all my heart in private, when 


1 thi deſire it; but, when you do not, you ſhall 
« have it in publick, in the Senate,” 
It was at this time that Pompey celebrated his 


marriage with Cornelia, daughter of Metellus Sci 15 


and widow of young Craſſus, who lately periſhe 


the Parthian war. Cornelia was {till in her prime; 
and, beſides the peculiar graces of her ſex, had her 
mind well cultivzted. She not only underſtood mu- 
ſic, but was alſo a proficient in literature, geometry, 
philoſophy ; and to theſe acquirements ſhe joined, 
what was yet more valuable, a virtuous, regular, con- 
duct, free from arrogance and curioſity; vices, which 


learning, ſays Plutarch, is apt to inſtil into young 


ladies. This wedding, however, made Pompey be 


cenſured. Some exaggerated the diſproportion of 
their ages; for really, in that reſpect, Cornelia was 


a properer match for his ſon than him. And thoſe 


who laid a ſtreſs on decorum thought it indecent in 


Pompey, at a time when his diſtreſſed Country im- 
plored 
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which he would not have had in ſo irregular a man- 
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plored his protection, to crown himſelf with flowers, A. R. 700 
and gaily celebrate his 5 1 whereas he ought to 8 
have conſidered as a misfortune his Conſulſhip itſei, 


ner, had not the Republick been plunged in mfr. 


tune and afflictions. 


This reflection may ſeem too ſevere to many rea- Aſcon, 


ders; ſo much the mòte as Pompey neglected not the 


object of his promotion. The third day after he took 


poſſeſſion of his affice, he aſſembled the Senate, and 


** to deliberate on the remedies neceſſary” to 


applied to the publick diſorders. His deſign was 
to make new laws againſt corruption, and acts of 
violence that had of late been frequent; and to erect 
an extraordinary court, to enquire ſtrictly into the 
ſkirmiſh on the Appian high-way, wherein Clodius 
was killed; into the burning of the Hoſtilian palace; 
and the breaking open the houſe of M. Lepidus, the 
firſt Interrex. 


If we may believe Cit icero, the inclination of the Cic. pro 


Senate was not to have recourſe to new laws, and the 


conſtituting extraordinary judicatures, at leaſt with 


reſpe&t to the acts of violence ſpecified : but that, 
reſting on the laws already provided againſt ſuch 
crimes, the Prætor appointed to put them in execu- 

tion ſhould be ordered to put thoſe cauſes that turned 
on theſe late facts the firſt in the liſt, that they might 
be determined before all others of the ſame ſort. But 
the Tribunes, who wanted to ruin Milo, prevented 
the effect of the good-will the Senate ſhewed him. 


Mil. n. 13. 


Cælius, on the contrary, who protected him, un- Aſcon. 


dertook to oppoſe Pompey's law; ſaying, with rea- 


ſon enough, that it was not a law but a kind of per- 


ſonal Profcription. Pompey, upon this, grew very 
angry; and declared, that, if he was compelled to it, 
he would employ the force of arms in defence of the 
Republick. Thus the | law paſſed; the court was 
eſtabliſhed ; and L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a Con- 
lular perſon, made Preſident of it. 


Pompey 
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ART. Pompey met alſo with n the law he 
made againſt corruption. He increaſed the puniſh- 
Applan ment of that crime; and al:o ordered all thoſe to be 


Flut. Ge Bocuſed, who had been guilty of it from the time gf 

| his firſt Conſulſhip, which was aimoſt twenty years 

backwards. Now Cato thought -t unjuſt that even 

criminals ſhould be puniſhed by a law ex poſt fatto. 

The friends of Ceſar repreſented too that his Conſul- 

ſhip was included in that ſpace; and that it looked 

luke a deſign to give him trouble. Pompey anſwered 

theſe, that they injured Cæſar by their ſuſpicions, 

whoſe conduct, being out of the reach of cenſure, 
fecured him conſequently from any danger. 

Ne gave no attention neither to Cato's remonſtrance, 

and maintained that he could not heal the diſorders of 

the State, if he did not make examples of ſeverity 

with regard to what was paſt. So he propoſed, and 

paſſed, his law againſt corruption, according to the 

original plan. But it does not appear that for the 

execution of this law he iſſued any extraordinary com- 

miſſion. _—_ 

Plut. Pm. He reformed alfo in many things, and abridged, 

& Cat. judicial proceedings. He reduced the great number 

o of Council employed in the ſame cauſe, who ſerved 

only to-confound the Judges. He forbad the uſe of 

thoie panegyrics which the accuſer often obtained from 

the moſt powerful perſons in the State. He allowed 

but three days to examine witneſſes : after which the 

accuſer and accuſed were obliged to plead the ſame 

day confining themſelves within the compaſs, one 

of two hours, the other of three: then the judgment 

Aut de was immediately to follow. An author has com- 

Tiod. G. Plained that this regulation was a great check on 

33. elequence; but it favoured expedition, a thing of 

more importance in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, 

| Laſtly, Pompey was very careful in. the choice of the 

Aſcon, Judges; and in particular the Tribunal that ſat on 

Milo was compoſed of the beſt and moſt reputable 


citizens in Rme. 
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 ÞOMPEIU Sj me 0. 
As ſoon as every thing was regulated, two nephews As R..79% 


of P. Clodius, ſons of one of Bis brothers;/ accuſed. te. 


Milo before Domitius, by virtue of Pompey s new 
kw, wherein Clodius's death was expreſsly mentioned. 
At the ſame time three other actions, which turned 
upon the ſame fact or corruption, were alſo brought 
oainſt, Milo at other tribunals, For, when a man is 
under misfortunes, every one falls on him; The affair 
before Pomitius, - as the moſt important, and that 
whoſe event would probably decide the others, was 
irſt heard, Milo appeared on the fourth of April; 
bold and haughty as uſual, He would not put on 
nourning, as cuſtomary for all accuſed; he diſdained 
v ſtoop to prayers, and intreaties; he pretended he 
ad done nothing he was aſhamed of, and conſequently 
hat he ought only to ſhew contempt for the accuſa- 
tons of his enemies. 5 
The danger was however great, had he even had 
wne to fear but the mob attached to Clodius's me- 
mory, The; firſt day the witneſſes were examined, 
while M. Marcellus (that Marcellus for whom Cicero 
turned thanks to Cæſar, by the well known diſcourſe 
bat bears his name) a perſon reſpectable on account 
if his birth, virtue, and eloquence, and ho then aſ- 
ited Cicero in defending Milo; while this worthy 
nator was interrogating C. Caſſiniĩus Schola, a friend 
pd companion of Clodius, that vile mob ſer up fo 
ideous a noiſe that Marcellus thought his life in dan- 
xr, and retired to the Preſident, Pompey himſelf, , 
ho was fitting near, was diſturbed at-it z and, at the 
queſt of Domitius and Marcellus, who did not think 
temſelves fafe, he brought, the two following days, 
hops with him, and poſted them all about the place; 
means of which precaution the witneſſes were ex- 
mined, and heard, peaceably. Fulvia came the 
| Fond by her tears greatly affected the whole af- 
mbly. | . ex 18 =. | 
All the interrogatories being finiſhed the third day, 
e Tribune Plancus Burſa that very evening aſſem- 
the People, and exhorted them to come the next 
Vor. VIII. D d day 
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Aſo > day in numbers to the judgment, and e mor 
9 22 akin eſcape ;** theſe were his words. III 
ave Was 3 followed. The | eleventh of 
April, the day that was to cloſe this grand affair, all 
the ſhops in the city were ſhut ; and the crowd was 
ſo great, that the very windows and tops of the-houſes 
in the place were filled n Pompey 
aſſiſted at the hearing, ſtill atte the _—_ 
ſome of whom he arionied round 3 
. reſt in al} the poſts of conſequence. | 
N The accuſers fpoke two hours, nepcifling to bon. 
+ &s 121. 
pey's new regulation, Cicero alone was to _ 
them ; but he d) did not ſpeak with his uſual e 
He was timid, as all the world knows, and deſcribes 
himſelf under the name of L. Craſſus, when he makes 
that Orator ſay, that often, when he began to ſpeak 
. Cic, he turned pale, and trembled all over. ® Mil, who 


knew the foible of his Advocate, adviſed him to eme Cl 

in a cloſe chair, that he might not ſee the ſoldiers an he e 
furious mob, But when Cicero got out of lis char 8s 

and perceived Pompey ſeated on high, ſurrounded N 

with guards; and the whole place full of ſoldiers; he Cloe 

began to be diſordered : and was entirely diſconcertec i ſer 

| by the furious outcries of Clodius's Partizans, whe than 
Dio, Aſc. he was going to plead. He loſt then irrecoverably defer 
his preſence Sf mind; and ſpoke very ill. For chal cls 

oration we have of bis for Milo, which is à mater B. 

piece, is not the ſame he really delivered, but à dh — 

a\ 


courſe compoſed afterwards in his cloſes. 

I have already mentioned on what foot Cicero de 
fended Milo. He pretended there had been no ace! 
dental rencounter, much leſs an ambuſh laid by Milo 
but that, on the contrary, Clodius had premediate 
the aſſaſſination of the man he equally hated and fea 
ed, but had happily met the due puniſnment of h 
injuſtice and violence. Some were for giving anotuc 
turn to the affair; and for his maintaining, 
Clodius having been a bad member of the Cor 
monwealth, his death was a benefit to it. But as 
private perſon may not | Kill, of his own author 


POM ETUS, CH 
eyen one who deferves death; to lay the whole ſtreſs 
on that, was to own Milo guilty : and Btutus, whis, 
1 to Aſconius, had made, by way of exer- 


ciſe, a for Milo, in which he ufed no other me- 
thod defence, ſeems rather to have followed, in 
that, the bold maxims of Stoiciſm, than thoſe of 
regular juriſprudencſde. | Oy 
However, that method uſed auxilfarly might have 
een ſerviceable to the cauſe. For ſome of the Judges, 
and Cato among others, thought it was leſs their buſi: 
neſs to examine ſcrupulouſly into the truth of the 
fact, than to enquire into the good refulting to the 
State from its Feliverarice from Clodius. Cicero 
would riot altogether deptive himfelf of this advan- 
tage; for, after endeayouring in the firſt part of his 
bration to clear Milo's innocence, as having killed 


he exerts the whole force of his eloquence in inveigh- 
ing againſt Clodius ; and in proving, that if Milo 
was to own (what was not the fact) that he had Killed 
Clodius premeditatedly; he onght to expect, for ſuch 
a ſervice done the Commonwealth, rather a reward, 
than bantſhmient. This is the general plan of Cicero's 
defence of Milo; and it is compoſed with all the ad- 
dreſs neceſſary in ſo delicate an affair. Key . 
But, beſides the difficulties ariſiug out of the cauſe 
ſelf, Cicero had a terrible one to encountter in the 
unfavourable diſpoſition of Pompey, with regard to 
the accuſed. Pompey, then Conful alone, armed 
ith the whole publick authority, ſhewed'plainly, by 
wrery ſtep, that he thought he ſhould do a fecond 
frvice to the Commonwealth in getring rid of Milo, 
vho had delivered it from Clodlul There was great 
treaſon to apprehend that ſuch an influence would make 
i deep impreſſion on the Judges; and this indeed Was 
tte principal cauſe of Milo's condemnation: 
Cicero endeavours by every art to prevent this fatal 


werſe to Milo. He lays hold of oy ſuſcep- 
üble of a favourable interpretations lie ſktfs over _ 
Dd 2 
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Clodius in his own defence; he adds à ſecond, Wherein 


Vell. II. 
47. 


effect, and to eradicate the notion that Pompey was 


.t 
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A-R. 70- that has a diſadvantageous appearance. He combats 


» . the ſuſpicions Pompey had entertained wich regard | 


res. CiC. pro Mil. 69. 
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to his perſonal ſafety ; but he does it with ſo much 
diſcretion, in ſuch. terms of friendſhip and reſpect, 
even that which is ſo diſpleaſing is ſo intermixed with P 
panegyric, that, at the ſame time the Advocate does WW : 
Juſtice to his Client, he gives Pompey no room to be \ 
offended. _ At laſt he intimates to him his own in- x 
tereſt ; and he does it in a manner the more remark- WM e 
able, as we therein find a plain prophecy of the rup- e. 
ture between Pompey and Cæſar, at a time when | 
ſeemed on very good terme. | th 
If Milo, ſays Cicero to Pompey, could not era- WM fo 


« dicate the ſuſpicions and alarms you ſeem to in- fr 
<« cline to about him, he would not refuſe to quit his « 
© country voluntarily. But he would firſt make, as Wl « 
« he now does by my mouth, this important obſer- 60 
« vation. See, ſays he, by what befalls me, to 
„ what various events human life is ſubject; how WI « 
c uncertain and unſtable fortune is; what ingrati- WE « | 
« tude we experience from friends; under what dif- WM « ; 
« ferent maſks double-dealing conceals itſelf; how WM « ; 
<« forſaken men are in times of danger; how every Wl « y 
e thingtrembles round him whom the lightning ftrikes, WI « : 
<« Tt will come, the time will come, ſooner or later ve f 
<« ſhall ſee the day, when your fortune, ſuperior I t. 
« hope to the ſhock, yet endangered ſomewhat per- m 
« haps by publick commotions, to which of late e- 
te perience has but too well accuſtomed us; when, I to 
<« ſay, your fortune and ſituation may make you re Ci 
« gret the kindneſs of a friend, the fidelity of a man 274 
c of honour, and the valour of the moſt courageou il! th 
« of mortals.” This reflection merited Pompey's 


© Vide quam fit varia vitæ commutabiliſque ratio; quam vaga vol 9*r<! 
biliſque fortuna; quantæ infidelitates in amicis; quum ad temp 


aptz ſimulationes; quantz in periculis fugæ proximorum, quants to de n 
timiditates. Erit, erit illud profecto tempus, & illuceſcet aliquando i tum 
dies, quum tu, ſalutaribus ut ſpero rebus tuis, ſed fortaſſe motwabqu dudem 
communium temporum immutatis, qui quam crebro accidat e ©?" ob 
debemus ſcire, & amiciſſimi benevolentiam, & graviſſimt hominis hden — It 
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& unĩus poſt hominis natos fortiſſimi viri-magnitudinem anĩmi deide 
Aa attention 
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attention; but he had long ſhut his ears to ſalutary A. 
counſels. - | | 


Another obſtacle Cicero had to combat came from 
Milo himſelf, whoſe confidence and haughtineſs were 
enough to prejudice many of his Judges againſt him, 
as thinking themſelves in a manner bullied by a man 
whoſe fate was in their hands, Cicero takes therefore 
upon himſelf the fuppliant that Milo diſdained. He 
employs all that is affecting and ſubmiſſive, with an 
exceſs of grief the more capable of ſoftening the 
Judges, as they were, as I have mentioned, all of 
them men of worth, and conſequently Cicero's friends; 
for whom they had ſignalized their zeal in his recall 
from exile. * If I loſe Milo, fays he to them, I 
„ ſhall not even have the conſolation of reſentment 
« againſt thoſe who have ſo cruelly afflicted me. For 
« my quarrel will not be with my enemies, but with 
« my beſt friends; not with thoſe who have occa- 
% fonally injured me, but thoſe who have at all 
« times deſerved every thing of me. No, Gentle- 
men, no affliction you can lay on me, and this I now 

deprecate is the ſtrongeſt can poſſibly befall me; 

« yet even this, all-piercing as it is, will not make 

me forget what I owe you, and what you have done 

for me. If you yourſelves have forgot it; if any 

thing in me has diſpleaſed you; let your reſent- 

« ment fall on my head, rather than on Milo's. For 

„ ſhall have happily finiſhed my courſe, if I live not 

to ſee the misfortune that now threatens me.” 
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Cicero even finds means to make Milo ſay the moſt Cic. pro 


ifecting things, at the ſame time that he maintains 
al the dignity of his character. Theſe oppoſites, ſo 


%. 
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* Nec vero, fi mihi erĩperĩs, reliqua eſt illa ſaltem ad conſolandum 
querela, ut his iraſa poſſim a quibus tantum vulnus accepero. Non 
eim inimici mei te mĩhi cripient, ſed amicifimi ; non male aliquan- 
Ode me meriti, ſed ſemper optime. -Nullum unquam, judices, mihi 
tntum dolorem inuretis, etſi quis poteſt eſſe tantus ? ſed ne hunc 
qadem ipſum, ut obliviſcar quanti me ſemper feceritis. - Quz ſi vos 
tpit obliv io, aut fi aliquid in me offendiſtis, cur non id meo capite, 
pins luitur, quam Milonis ? Præclare enim vixero, $ quid mihi ac- 
deerit prius quam tantum mali videro, Cic. pro Mil, gg, 
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Fi R. 2 - difficultly reconciled, are blended with wonderous art, 
Ant C. and produce both pity and reſpect. But I fear I ſhall 


Aſcon. & 
Vell. 


as we ſhall ſee, ſome efforts towards the re-eſtabliſh- 
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ſeem to have forgot that I am writing an hiſtory, not 
making an abſtract of a moſt eloquent oration, - 1 

roceed then to the event of the cauſe, which was 
Fatal to Milo. Eighty-one Judges heard it: before 
they collected the votes, the accuſer and accuſed 
challenged each fifteen ; ſq that their number was re- 
duced to fifty-one. Out of theſe Milo had but thir- 
teen favourable voices : but he had one that did him 
—— honour, and which alone might be almoſt con- 

dered as equiyalent to all the others together. If 
might uſe here a celebrated thought which Lucanꝰ 
has miſapplied, I would ſay, that the party who ff 
their cauſe had thirty- eight voices for them 3 hut t 
he who loſt it had the ſuffrage of Cato. 

Milo's misfortune was complete. This firſt con- 
demnation was followed in a few days by three more 
at other tribunals, before whom he did nat appear. 
His effects were fold; yet, rich as they were, prayed 
inſufficient to pay his debts ; which. amounted to + 
1 millions of ſeſterces; a prodigious ſum, yet 
— by near a third than Cæſar owed after his Prætor- 

‚ 

Mito retired to Marſeille ; and maintained, aut- 
wardly at leaſt, the haughtineſs he had ſhewn in his 

rofperity. For when Cicero ſent him his oration, as 
he had wrote it after his trial; “ I am glad,” ſaid he 
in his anſwer, that you did not ſpeak thus : if you 
had, I ſhould not eat ſuch excellent fiſh as I now 
do at Marſeille.” He made however afterwards, 


* Every one knows this verſe of Lucan, 

Victrix cauſa deis placuit, ſed victa Catoni: 
The victorious faction was approved of by the Gods, but the 5 
11 


uiſhed party by Cato:” and it was but juſtly obſerved, that 
thought i is impious, if Lucan's Gods mean any thing; and frivolous, 


if they mean nothing. Jud 
" + Five hundred = forty· ſix thouſand eight bundred and Great of t 
five pounds ſterling, td t 
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ment ef his affairs; but petiſhed in the attempt; AK ges- 
having had the ſingular BBfortnhe, to be equally * - "hy 
odious to Pompey and Cæſar. Se a LAGS. 

What evinces that Poripey's enmity did him more NTC. 
harm than any thing elſe, is, that Sauftius, who had 


407 


a worſe caute to defend than him, eſcaped condem- 
nation. This Saufeius had headed Milo's gladiators | 
in forcing the inn whither Clodius was carried after 
he had been wounded. Notwithſtanding, when he _ - 
was accuſed both at the fame tnbunal which con- 
demned Milo, and afterwards at the ordinary tribu- 
nal that took cognizance of acts of violence, he was 
acquitted. On the other fide, Sex. Clodius was con- 
demned to baniſhment for firing the Hoſtilian palace; 
and many others of the ſame party ſhared the ſame 
fate. The moſt remarkable among them were the Dio. 
Tributes Q. Pompeius and T. Plancus Burſa ; who, 
as ſoon 28 Ot of office, were proſecuted; and ſuffered 
the purafſhment their ſeditious conduct deſerved. - 

he petſon who accuſed Q. Pompeius was Cæliuz, Val. Nax. 
who had been his Collegue; a man of a diſorder © © 
behaviout, as I have more than once obſerved, but 
capable of generofity ; and who, far from inſulting 
an unhappy enemy, contributed to alleviate his mis- 
fortune. For Pompeius's mother, taking an unfair 
advantage of his baniſhment, detained part of his 
fortune: whereupon Pompeius implored the aſſiſtance 
of his accuſer; and Cælius ſerved him with ſuch 
tdelity and vigour, that he compelled the rapacious 
mother to 1 - do het fort 1 py | 

As to:Plancus Burſa; Po e every me- Plut. 
thod to fave him. He r oy as even to debaſe 1 
himſelf in favour of that wretch. I have faid that he y 
bad aboliſhed, by an expreſs Law, the practice of pro- 
curing recommendations of the accuſed from perſons 
that had an influence on the Judges; yet he was not 
hamed to fend himfelf one of theſe to Plancus's 
Judges. While it] was reading, Cato, who was one 
of them, ſtopped his ears; and was therefore object- 
td to by Plancus. But it was a bad ſign in any one 
Dd 4 | accuſed, 
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accuſed to refuſe Cato for his Judge, Plancus was 
condemned, to the great ſatisfaction of Cicero, who 
exults thereupon in one of his letters, and thinks that 
the Judges had a mind to revenge his quarrel on a 
low fellow, who ſeemed to make it his buſineſs to 


brave him. ut 3/91 IR 
Plancus's affair is not the only one, nor indeed the 


Plut. 
Pomp. 
Dio. 


Appian. 


firſt, in which Pompey merited the appellation given 
him by Tacitus *, of Violator of his own Laws. He 
had made a new Law againſt corruption, more ſevere 


than all the former ones. By virtue of that Law Me- 


tellus Scipio, his father-in-law, was accuſed; and was 


manifeſtly guilty. Pompey made intereſt for him 
with ſuch earneſtneſs, as even to put on mourning; 


which occaſioned ſome of his Judges to do the ſame; 


a ſtep contrary to all decency and cuſtom, Upon 
this the accuſer deſiſted; but not without inyeighing 
againſt the partiality of the Canſul and Judges. 
Such a conduct neceſſarily cauſes an. unequal pro- 
cedure, according to the difference of perſons : for 
the courſe of juſtice cannot be always impeded. 
Pompey accordingly fell alſo into this inconvenience, 
ſo unbecoming a ſupreme Magiſtrate. Hypſeus, who 
had been his Quæſtor, and was in the ſame circum- 


ſtances as Metellus Scipio, had recourſe to him for 
protection, and threw himſelf at his feet, as he was 
ſitting down to ſupper 


but Pompey repulſed him 


rudely, telling him, that he only ſpoiled his ſupper. 
He was not more favaurable to Scaurus,. Who was 


accuſed of bribery and corruption in his purſuit of 


the Conſulſhip the preceding year, though he failed 
of ſucceſs. The People intereſted themſelves for him, 
ſo far as to diſturb the hearing by their clamours. 
Pompey ſuppreſſed this tumult, not only by a ſevere 


ordinance, but alſo by 


about him to filence and diſperſe 
Some of the People being kille , ſerved far example 


force ;. dend nee men 
the multitude. 


* Cn. Pompeius tertium Conſul—ſuarum legum actor idem as 


ſubverſor. Tac. Ann. III. 28, 
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again reſpected: and expelled thence confuſion and 


bollicit, at a proper time, for the Conſulſhip by proxy. 


ro E, cc ον, con. © fog 
to the reſt: the cauſe was heard quietly; and Scaurus K. k. 2 | 
condemned, All theſe affairs took up a confiderable _—_ 
time. In che month of Auguſt, Pempey took for 
Collegue his father in- law Metellus Scipio. 2 
Cx. Pour xrus Macnbs III. , A 1] « Sante 2 | | 
Q. Caxcitiws MeTaLLUs Pius Scipio.  - | 


| 


Notwithſtanding the irregularity, and inconſiſtence, Cz. de B. 
of Pompey's..condudt;, it muſt be confeſſed, . to his I. 6. 
glory, that he re-eſtabliſhed order in Rome: that he 
made the Laws, which were no longer minded there, 


anarchy, It is alſo from this æra we ought to date 
his ſincere and hearty attachment to the Senate, to 
whoſe intereſt he ever after ſtrictly. adhered. It is 
for this reaſon that Cicero extols often with great 
energy Pompey's. third Conſulſhip, even ſo. far as to 


call it divine, It were to be wiſhed that to theſe Cic. ad At, 
truly laudable actions he had added ſome precaution IL. 1. 
againſt Cæſar. But he committed, with reſpect to 
that formidable rival, another fault, which filled up 
the meaſure of the reſt, and gave Cæſar à plauſi- 
ble pretext for turning his arms againſt his native 
county. % Sat on ford I 

We have ſeen that there were thoſe. who had 
thoughts of making Cæſar Conſul this year. But 
that was not his plan. He intended to eompleat the 
conqueſt of Gaul, which was far from being ſubdued | 
yet: and, knowing that he had four years ſtill to con- 
tinue at the head of the army, would not give up ſuch. 
an advantage, and ſo fine an opportunity of ſtrength- 
ening his intereſt. before he returned to Rome. He guet. Car, 
choſe therefore that his friends, inſtead, of making 26, . 


him actually Conſul, ſhould obtain leave for him to Ati 


His deſign herein is clear enough. If, according to 
Law, Cæſar had been obliged to ſollicit for the Con- 
lulſhip in perſon; he muſt have left his Government, 
and appeared in che Campus Martins; on the con; 


trary, 


* 


PIT 


A. R. v. trary, by means of this diſpenſation, he might 
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obtain 


the Conſulſnhip while he remained in Gaul, at the head 


of his troops; and go immediately from his Command 


to a ſecond Conſulſhip, or rather join them both to- 


with freſh vehemence, Pompey held 


ther, that the authority of Conſul, backed by ten 
gions that continued under his Command, might 
enable him to execute the vaſteſt projects chat bound- 
leſs ambition could ſuggeſt. 

Pompey was aware of this; and endeavoured to 


parry the blow. He carried a law, which renewed . 


ition of electing abſent perſons for Magiſ- 
— - Czfar's friends made upon this a great ffir; 
and, h the Law was already engraved on braſt, 
and depoſited among the public archives, Pompey 
was weak enough to Pre it, by adding this proviſo, 
« unleſs any one has been excuſed by name from aſk- 
ing in perſon,” “ 
The — now _ "by Cer this Diſpenſation; 
and the Tribunes, gai æſar, | 
to propoſe it to the People. The affair Kai beg rf 
debated in Senate, Cato warmly poſed ſuch a dan- 
gerous ſtep; and Pompey ſhewed on this occaſion 
what Shit he thought of it. For after he had faintly de- 
fended Cæſar's cauſe, * repreſented that ſo great 4 
man well deſeryed to have the rigour of Law relaxed 
in his favour; upon Cato's 2 to the crys 
$ tongue z and 
1 to yield to the force of the argurnents brought 
inſt it. 
. of the ſame opinion; and — 
terms he then kept with Czfar did not m to 
explain in public; in private however he 8 
Pompey to hold out. But conſtancy ought not to be 
expected from the ambitious. Pompey not only Fon 
way himſelf, but even engaged Cicero to —_— 
his friend Cxlius, _ flog that he would * 
ſe the propoſal of his Collegues, but concur 
f in a. Cæſar. Thus the ten Tribunes with 


one accord propoſed the Dilpeaaricht and it * 


Me difficulty. y * 
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I can ſee but one motive that could determine &. K. 280. 
in a manner to his own” ruin and death. The five 8 


He was appreh 
Cæſar and his 
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Pompey to this condeſcenfion, in which he conſented — 
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years of his Command in Spain expired a year before 
the ten that Cæſar was to govern Gaul. For this rea- 
ſon it was of the utmoſt concern to him to get conti- 
nued in the Government of Spain, leſt he ſhould find 
himſelf difarmed at a time when his antagoniſt would 
be yet in arms. This was a point he was endeavouring 
to carry. He wanted an addition — five years to his 
Command, with an appointment of twenty-four mil- , | 

lions of ſeſterces a odd out of the public treaſure. * | 
enſive doubtleſs of an oppoſition from 
And truly would have 
had a fine opening, had he attacked Pompey on this 
head, who had juſt ratified by a Law a Senatuſconſul- 
tum of the laſt year, by which the Conſuls and Præ- 
tors were incapacitated from bejng appointed Gover- 
nors of Provinces, till five years had elapſed from the 
expiration of their offices. Pompey therefore openly 
violated a Law he had lately made: and it is eaſy to 
imagine what fuch an advantage would have been 
worth to Cæſar. This it was, in my opinion, (for I 
find this obſervation no where) that obliged Pompey 
to confent to his rival's deſire, in order to obtain 
what he himſelf wanted. They — conceded 
to each other the means of defence; they made a 
fort of exchange, of which the abler made an advan- 
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Metellus Scipio had a mind to ſhare with his Col- Dio. if 
legue the glory of reforming the State, by re-eſtabliſh- 

ing the Cenſorſhip in all its rights. I have related 
how this Magiſtracy had been in a manner ſuppreſſed 
by a law of, Clodius, which took from the Cenſors 
the power of ſtigmatizing any citizen, unleſs accuſed 
in form, and convicted of fome ſcandalous action, be- 
fore them. The Conſul Metellus reſtored to them 
the free exerciſe of an arbitrary juriſdiction, ſuch as | 
they had enjoyed from all antiquity. But this re-eſta- | 
blihment ferved leſs to extirpate diſorders, than to 
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AK eo. ame the Cenſors. For, had Clodius's law conti. 
Ant-C. nued in force, their hands being tied, they conſe. 


quently would not have been reſponſible for the im- 

punity of vice; whereas now their full power was re- 
ſtored, their inactivity was inexcuſable, and yet ſeve- 
rity ſeemed impracticable, on account of the number 
and power of the vicious. Prudent people therefore 
no longer ſtood for the Cenſorſhip ; and we ſhall ſee 
it fall into the hands of ſuch as were fitter to be objects 
of its power, than its miniſters, - N e 


al. Max Metellus himſelf, its reſtorer, gave great openi | 
NR. 1. to it in his own conduct. He was, while Conſul, 2 


an infamous entertainment; which I would not even 
mention, were it not to ſhew to what exceſs luxury 
can carry corruption. This entertainment was made 
. for the Conſul, and ſome of the Tribunes, by a 
. wretched tipſtaff ; who brought to it two women of 
illuſtrious birth, and a young man of condition, to 
gratify the brutal luſt of his gueſts. The bare re- 
lation of ſuch an extinction of all modeſty, and re- 
ſpect for the laws of nature itſelf, is ſnocking; but 
vice knows no bounds; and the only way not to be 
drawn into its laſt exceſſes, is to reſiſt its firſt ap- 
proaches. a | 

The aſſemblies for the election of Conſuls for the 
enſuing year gave room to ſome debates ; but they 
were of a very different kind from thoſe that had 
[thrown the whole city into confuſion the two pre- 
ceding years. All was conducted now with, tranquil- 
lity; owing partly to Pompey's laws, and partly to 
the prudence and moderation of the Candidates. 
Theſe were Cato; Ser. Sulpicius the famous Lawyer, 
- who had miſſed of the Conſulſhip ſome years before 
in concurrence with Murena; and M. Marcellus, 

whom we have already ſpoken of in Milo's affair, 
Nothing could be juſter, or greater, than Cato's 
intention. He found all power was ſhared between 
- Pompey and Cæſar, who by uniting would annthilats 
the Republic, or by dividing rend it. Cato propoſed, 
if he obtained the Conſulſhip, to reſcue the * aus 
ority 
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thority out of the hands of two private. men, and nt 


reſtore it to the Senate and People, to- wham it be- 33. 
longed. Sulpicius's views were not ſo elevated; he 
was a quiet man Who eſpouſed no party warmly. 
Marcellus hated Cæſar. So that, whatever was the 
choice of the People among theſe Candidates, Czſar 
was ſure of having one atleaſt of the two Conſuls 

ainſt him; but two: laſt ſuised vel the * 
4 Pompey. 

This was a great matter l thei fiectoding | 
and Cato aſſiſted them, by ſetting the People — | 
him, by an ill- timed ſeverity. For he obtained from 
the Senate a decree, which ordered the Candidates to 
make intereſt for themſelves, and not by their friends. 
The People were much angered, that, after having 
contributed more than any one to deprive. them of the 

money they uſed to have for their votes, he ſhould 
alſo bereave them of the ſatis faction of being courted 
and careſſed; ſo that he took from them in a manner 
both honour and profit. Beſides, he ſollicited with 
ſtate, and not in the ſubmiſſive, inſinuating, manner 
uſual with other Candidates. He .choſe, * ſays 
Plutarch, to preſerve the dignity, of his character, 
rather than to acquire the dignity of Conſul.” It is, 
not ſurprizing that theſe reaſons for his excluſion pre- 
vailed dver his merit. Sulpicius and Marcellus were 
elected. 

Cato, thus rejected, ſhewed a reſolution worthy of 
the moderation with which he had ſollicited the of- 
fice. For when ſome found fault with Sulpicius, who 
had obligations to him, for oppoſing him: It is no 
6 ond replied he, that a man ſhould not tamely 
« yield to another what is accounted the greateſt good. 
After this event he preſerved the ſame equality of 
temper. Commonly the day, on which a Candidate 
loſt an election, was a day of mourning for him, his 


relations, and friends. Often grief and ſhame made 
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lic affairs, when thought fit to be employed; but that 
he ought. not to court it immoderately. Cicero, 
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them even abſcond for a long time. Cato made no 


5. alteration in his uſual procedure. He was ſeen that 


day playing at tennis in the Campus Martius 
eating there with his friends, with — 
much ferenity as if nothing difagreeable had hap- 

ned. | | $13: aa 
— he reſolved never more to apply for the 
Conſulſhip. He ſaid, that an honeſt man, and good 
citizen, ſhould not decline the adminiſtration of pub- 


whoſe maxims were not near ſo fevere, blamed him for 
not having done all in his to attain the Conſul. 
ſhip, at a time when the ublic much wanted his 
ſervice: and even thought his conduct inconſiſtent, 
becauſe; though he had been once refuſed the Pretor- 
ſhip too, he nevertheleſs made a ſecond application. 
But Cato replied, that there was an eſſential difference: 
that, when he miſſed the Prætorſhip, it was againſt 
the conſent of the People, part of whom were cor- 
rupted, and part awed by force ; but that here every 
thing had been regular, and conſequently he could 
not doubt but his character and manner of acting ws 
diſpleaſing to the People. Now,” added he, © 1 
< certainly ſhall not alter my conduct; and therefore 
< ſhall not act like a man of ſenſe in ſteking wantonly 
« a ſecond refuſal, while I continue the ſame behavi- 
«- Our that occaſioned the firſt.” 2 
Scarce any thing material happened at Rome in 
the Conſulſhip of Sulpicius and Marcellus, and the 
following year, but the preparatives to the civil war, 
and the preliminaries to the rupture between Car and 
Pompey. TI ſhall therefore defer the relation of theſe 
intrigues and domeſtic quarrels, until I have given an 
account of Czſar's laſt exploits in Gaul, and of Cice- 
ro's Proconſulſhip in Cilicia, which was preceded, and 
93 by ſome motions of the Parthians in 
e Ea | 
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The Romans ſuffer greatly. Caſar propejes: to his fol- 


| the Gauls, juſtifies 


cingetorix in comforting bis 
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SECT. 1. 


give the ſignal, by E the Rimes citiaems in 
Cenalum. Gauliſo mat bad of canveying news ſpeedily. 
Vereingitorin cauſes tbe Aruerni to rebe/. The revolt 


breaks aus over almoſt all Gaul. Caſar returns tz Gaul, 
and is much embarraſſed haw ta rejoin bis legions. He 
rae the Cebenna in the midſt of winter. He gets 10 


army, lays wal the country 7 
their-towns, Auaricum is ſpoved. Cake ee it. 
diers to raiſe tha fiege. They requeſt him to continue. it. 
Cæſar's care of bis troops. Vercingetorix, fuſpefted. by 
himſelf. Vigarous and i Hul defence 
of the 35 d. Sirutture of ibe Gauliſo walls: Laſt 
of the 8 Remarkable inſtance of the in- 
trepidity- of the Gauls. They: endeaveur- in vain” to 
abandon the town, which is formed. Addreſs of: Fer- 
people. He perſuades the 
Gauls to: fortify their camp, which they. had: never yet 
done. Ceſar ſends Labienus with four legions 
the Senones. He paſſes tbe Allier with > fox. others, 
and bęſieges Gergovia. Vercingetorix follows him, and 
encamps on the neighbouring heights. The A dui break 
their alliance with the Romans. Caeſar has | thoughts 
of raiſing the fiege of Gergovia. Combat, in which the 
imprudent heat of bis troops occafions a con/iderable loſs; 
Ceſar blames his ſoldiers — He raiſes the ſiege. 


The revolt, of the Aidui breaks out. Cæſar fords over 


the Loire, and. goes to join Labienus. Labienus, af- 
ter an attempt on Lutetia, returns to Agendicum ;, 
and from thence to Ceſar's camp. Vercingetorix is con- 
firmed Gtneraliſimo of the league. His plan of war. 


Cefar procures from Germany horſe, and. ligbi- armed 


foot. 


revolt, The Carnates 


2 


pris. 
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fool. Vercingetoris's cavalry engages that of Ceſar, 
Singular circumſtances of that fight with reſpedt to Cæ- 


Jar. Vercingetorix, being worſted, retires under the 


walls of Agia. Siege of Alefia, a great and memor- 
able event. Cæſars works. An army aſſembles” from 
all paris Gaul to relieve- that city. Famint in Ale- 
a. One f the Chiefs propoſes lo eat buman'fleſy: 
Arrival of the Gaulifh army. Three ſucciſſtut baitles, 
in all which Ceſar has the advantage. Tbe Gaulifh 
army is diſperſed. The befieged ſurrender. "Vareinge- 


torix made priſoner. ; Ceſar 7 the winter is ou! - 


"Caeſar's commentaries continued by a friend. New plan 
of the Gault for continuing the war. Cefar during 
the winter ſubdues the Bituriges ; and diſperſes the Car- 
nutes. War of. the Bellovaci; rondutted by them with 
equal ſtill and courage. They are vanquiſhed, and ſub- 

mit. Comius, determined never to truſt a' Roman, re- 
tires into Germany. Reaſon of bis diftruſt.” Caſar's 
endeavours to pacify Gaul, by adding mildne(s and tle- 
- mency to the force of arms. Exploits of Caninius" and 
Fabius between the. Loire and the Garonne." Siege of 
- Uxellodunum. Caeſar goes to it in perſon,” and compels 


. the befieged to ſurrender at diſcretion. Comius, "by an 


extraordinary artifice, deceives Voluſenus, who purſued 


him. He wounds Voluſenus in an engagement, and af- 


terwards makes bis peace. Gaul entirely pacified, Cæſar 
employs the whole ninth year of his command in quieting 
the Gauls, and gaining them by mildneſs. e 


Cn. Ponpglus Macnvs III. | 
Q. Cxcitivs MeTELLvs Pius Sciero, 


HILE. Cæſar was beyond the Alpes on the 
a ſide of Italy; and all his ten legions had their 
winter- quarters in the northern and eaſtern parts of 
Gaul, in the Senonois, the Langrois, and the coun- 
try of Treves ; the Gauls plot a general revolt; and 


make a more vigorous effort than they had ever yet 


done to ſnake off the yoke of their unjuſt oppreſſors. 
The execution of Acco, Chief of the Senones, had 


uTh 
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iritated, and alarmed them all; each thinking him- A. R. 5e, 


ſelf liable to the ſame treatment. Beſides, the trou- 
bles in Rome, occaſioned by Clodius's death, ſeemed 


vourable opportunity; becauſe they thought theſe 


Ant. C. 
$%. 


to the Gauls, who heard of them, to preſent a fa - 


inteſtine ſeditions would detain Cæſar long in Italy. 


The ſituation too of the Roman legions, all ſtationed 
at one of the extremities of Gaul, gave them hopes 
to be able, if the intermediate country revolted, to 
cut off all communication between Cæſar and his le- 
gions; and hinder the General from joining his army. 

The Carautes declared the firſt. It had been thus 
agreed, and the time fixed, in an Aſſembly of the 
Chiefs of almoſt all the Gauliſh nations; in which 
the Deputies of the Carnutes undertook to give the 
ſignal of the revolt, provided they might "m_ on 
being ſeconded by the other nations. And as the 
confederates durſt not exchange hoſtages, for fear of 
diſcovering their league; they bound themſelves by 


Gauls; which was, conſonant to the taſte of that 


together, . ' | | 
On the appointed days the Carnutes riſe ; and com- 


principal cities, maſſacre the Roman citizens who had 
kttled there on account of trade, and among the reſt 
a Roman Knight of eminence, whom Ceſar had ap- 
pointed to ſupply his army with proviſions. 

The news of this maſſacre ſpread quickly all over 
Gaul. The Gauliſh method of expediting an expect- 
ed piece of news was, to ſtation, men from place to 
place, who informed one another thereof by their 


pened at Genabum at ſun-riſing was known on the 
frontiers of the Arverni, a diſtance of one hundred 
and ſixty miles, before the end of the firſt watch of 
the night. 15485 
Vercingetorix waited only for this ſignal to head 
the revolt of the Arverni. He was a young Noble - 
Vor. VIII. E e man 


the moſt ſolemn and ſacred oath in uſe among the 


warlike nation, took on the military enſigns collected 


ing armed from all ſides to Genabum, one of their orleans; 


ſucceſſive outories. In this manner, what had hap- 
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A. R. . man of great power and intereſt, whoſe father Celtil- 
— lus had preſided over all Celtic Gaul; but, endea- 


—ͤ—ñ—Iĩ— — — a mow ——— — — a 


vouring to make himſelf its ſovereign, had been kil- 
led by his countrymen. The fon, who, probably, was 
no leſs ambitious, was no ſooner informed of the riſ- 
ing of the Carnutes, but he immediately took. up arms 
in Auvergne, and ſeized on Gergovia*, ſpite of his 
uncle, who dreaded the conſequences of ſo raſh a ſtep. 
He is upon this proclaimed King by his followers ; 
and ſoon after acknowledged eraliſſimo of the 
league which then revealed itſelf ; to which the Se- 
nones, the Pariſii, thoſe of Poitou, Querci, Tou- 
raine, the Aulerci , the Lemovices, thoſe of Anjou, 
and all the provinces of Celtic Gaul near the ocean, 
acceded. | | . 525 
Vercingetorix was very diligent in ſetting on foot a 
numerous army; demanding for that purpoſe, of p 
every nation, a certain proportion of men, arms, and 


rr 


horſes, and he exacted obedience with great rigour, th 
or rather cruelty, ſince thoſe who committed great WI th 
faults were, after having been tortured,” burnt alive; th 
and for ſmall offences he either cut off the ears, or an 


put out an eye, and returned the mutilate& home as WI m. 
an example to others. By the terror of ſuch puniſh- WI th: 
ments he ſoon formed a large army; with which he 
undertook to bring over to the league thoſe nations 
who were yet undetermined. He truſted part of his 
troops to Luterius of Querci, and ſent him into Rou- 
ergne, and the territories of the Nitiobriges Þ and Ga- 
bali$; to compel theſe nations to take up arms. Lu- 
terius, if he found an opportunity, was alſo to invade 
the Roman province. As for Vercingetorix himſelf, 
he marched to Berri at the head of the grand army, 
and made its inhabitants join him. | 


A city of Auvergne, whoſe ruins are viſible two leagues ſuuth - cal 
of Clermont. The mountain is ftill called Gergoie. 
+ They inhabited the Maine and the country of Evreux, 
t The Agenois. e 
& The Gevaudan, 
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Theſe motions required Cæſar's preſence. He had 4 n. . i 
hitherto remained in Ciſalpine Gaul z waiting proba- . 
bly the event of the troubles in Rome, and hopin 
to reap ſome advantage from them. When — 
that Pompey's wiſdom and fortitude, as he ſays him- 
ſelf, had quieted the city; and conſequently, that he 
was to expect nothing from that quarter; he made 
haſte to repaſs the Alpes, that he might ſuppreſs the 
inſurrection in Gaul. When this was done, he was 
not a little embarraſſed how to get to his army. If 
he ordered his forces to come to him to the Roman 
province, he expoſed them to be attacked on their 
march in his abſence : if he went to them, he hazard 
ed greatly his — by going through countries on 
whoſe fidelity he could not depend. sen 
He ran, however, where the danger was moſt 
preſſing: and firſt to Narbonne, threw ſtrong garri- 
ſons into that, and the neighbouring cities; and put 
the whole country into a condition of defence againſt 
the invaſion with which Luterius threatened it. He 
then prepared to enter the country of the Arverni; 
and for that purpoſe aſſembled at the foot of the 
mountain Cebenna part of the provincial forces, and 
the new Italian levies. It was in che mid of winter, and 
the ſnow was ſix feet deep on the mountain; which 
was to be cleared before he could move. Cæſat's ſol- 
diers, animated by their General, overcame all diffi- 
culties; and the Arverni, who thought themſelves 
ſufficiently defended by the Cebenna, as by an impe- 
netrable barrier, were ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee an 
army coming to them by ways reckoned impaſſable at 
that ſeaſon even to ſingle men. ies Romans ravaged 
all the open country; and obliged Vercingetorix to 
be Be and come .no thi allanee-arbs Ar- 
verni. Le 
Cæſar foreſaw this; and his ſcheme was to amuſe 
the enemy on that ſide, while he ſtole off to his legi- 
ons. Having therefore ſtaid but two days in Au- 
vergne, he ſet out, leaving the troops he had brought 
wth him, under the command of D. Brutus. His 
| E e 2 pre-- 
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AR. 5b. pretence was to go and fetch a reinforcenient ; and 
Ant: C. he promiſed- to be abſent but three days, deceivin 
* tze Romans themſelves, the better to impo'e on th 
30 Gauls. He went then to Vienne, where he found a 
body of horſe, who had waited there according to his 
orders ſeveral days. With*this freſh corps, marching 
day and night, he croſſed the country of the dul, 


whom he began to diſtruſt; and, preventing by his 
expedition the obſtacles and ambuſcades he had rea- 
ſon to apprehend from them, arrived happily in the 


Langrois, where two of his legions wintered; and 
preſently got the others about him, before the Ar. 
verni had the leaſt intimation of it. n 
Winter was not yet over; and, had Vercingetorix 
continued quiet, Cæſar, it ſeems, would have waited 


for the fine weather. But the Gauliſh General fat 
down before a city of the Bott, whom Cæſar in his 


firſt campaign had fettled among the Ædui. This 
town named Gergovia (and which ſhould not be con- 
founded with the city of the ſame name in the country 
of the Arvernt) mult have been ſituated & in that part 
of the Bourbonnois which is between the Loire and the 
Allier. This enterprize of Vercingetorix reduced 
Czſar to the hard alternative, of either abandornin 
his allies, or of riſquing the want of proviſions an 
forage, by taking the field at a time when there was 
nothing on the ground. But before all things Cæſar 
judged it expedient to protect thoſe who confided in 
him, and to avoid giving room to new 9 by 
neglecting his allies in their diſtreſs. He wrote there- 
fore to the Ædui, deſiring them to ſupply the beſieged 
with proviſions; and to the Boii themfelves, to en- 
courage them to hold out till he could come and ſuc- 
cour them in perſon. At the ſame time he fet out, 
leaving at Agendicum two legions with the baggage 
of 'the whole army. | 90 


* I ſpeak after Mr. d' Amville, whoſe ſuperior light in Geography 
Iam proud to follow, | | : 1 „ SAN 
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.. He did not, however, take the ſhorteſt route, rely- 2 
ing doubtleſs on the ignorance of the Gauls in the at- 1 1 
tack of towns. , He had much at heart to revenge the * 
Roman Citizens aſſaſſinated by the Carnutes in Gena- [ 
bum. He. marched then to that city; took in his 
way Vallaunodunum, an important poſt, which ſtop- Beaune is 
ped him but. three days; and from thence came in Stine. 
two days to Genabum: and, as that town had then a 

bridge over the Loire, and he had reaſon to believe 

the inhabitants would endeavour to get off by means 

thereof in the night, in order to prevent it he poſted 

two legions in ambuſh on that ſide. And in fact at 
— the inhabitants of Genabum fled in crouds 


eee eee 


„* a 


over the bridge; but they almoſt all fell into the ſnare; _ - 
x the city was plundered, and then burnt. | 
d After taking Genabum, Cæſar continued his march; 
at entered into Berri; and being come to Noviodunum, 
5 now Nouan, four or five leagues ſouth-eaſt of Bour- 
is ges, as his cuſtom was to leave nothing behind that 
n- might incommode him, attacked that city. It had 
Y Juſt capitulated when the ſcouts. of Vercingetorix's 


rt army appeared; for on Cæſar's approach he had raiſed 

ie the ſiege of Gergovia. The inhabitants of Noviodu- 

d num had a mind to take advantage of the unexpected 
ſuccour; though they had already admitted into the 

town ſome Roman Officers; who, perceiving what 

as they were at, thought proper to retire, But Vercin- 

ar getorix's cavalry having been beat by Cæſar's, which 

in was ſtrengthened by ſix hundred Germans; the town 

7 was obliged to have recourſe to the clemency of the 

e. Conqueror, and appeaſe his anger by delivering up - 

ed BW thoſe who had brake the capitulation. Cæſar, not ſa- 

n. tisfied with having took towns on his march; 

c- and relieved the Boli by the very terror of his approach; 

ut, reſolved to beſiege Avaricum the capital of the Bitu- Bourges.) 

ge riges, perſuaded that by reducing that place he ſhould l 
ſubdue the whole nation. | 2 | 

Before he ſat down before Avaricum, Vercingeto- 

"Y WY rix called a great. Council; in which he propoſed a | 

new plan of war, diſagreeable indeed to the country, | 
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but well. judged as to the Romans. He fajd they 
ought by no means to engage the Romans, but only 
to aim at cutting off their proviſtons and forage; 
which was very practicable, as there was nothing on 
the ground yet; and as the numerous cavalry of the 
Gauls could eafily hinder any ſmall body of infantry 
from leaying their main army, in order to get in the 
villages the neceffary ſubſiſtence for them and the 
horſe; by. which means Cæſar's army, being in want 
of every thing, muſt either retreat in gi order, or pe- 
Triſh by famine. He added, that it was neceſſary to 
carry this precaution yet farther, and burn all the 
towns that were not capable of defence, from whence 
the Romans might get ſubſiſtence. “I am ſenſible, 
ſays he, „that what T propoſe is grievous, but it is 
yet more grievous to ſee our wives and children 
« carried into captivity, and to loſe our own lives; 
% which is, however, the inevitable lot of the con- 
% quered.” This on was approved ; and above 
twenty towns of the Bituriges were burnt and deſtrgyed 
in one day. The neighbouring nations followed heir 
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their loſſes. " 
The city of Avyaticum was compte in Ver- 
cingetorix's * ; he was for burning that with the 
reſt. The Bituriges proſtrate themſelves before the 
Council, and beg mercy for their capital, one of the 
fineſt cities in Gaul, fortified by nature and art; of 
which they themſelyes undertook the defence. Their 
entreaties prevailed; and a food garriſon was put 
into Avaricum. This was the ſtate of affairs when 
Cæſar far down before that city. Vercingetorix fol- 
lowed him, and encamped at the diſtance of fifteen 
miles. Thus Cæſar found himſelf obliged to beſiege 
a ſtrong, well-provided place, in ſight of an adyerſary's 
army at leaſt as numerous as his own. 
It is almoſt incredible how much the Romans ſuf- 
fered in this fiege. The country about them was laid 
waſte ; and; when any of them went out of their camp 
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to ſeek for | proviſions, they were inſulted by Vercin- AR. 2 


totix's parties of horſe. Their whole reliance was 
on the Ædui and Boii, to whom Cæſar was continually 
writing for convoys. But the firſt of theſe people, 
though able, were ill-diſpoſed ; and the latter, tho? 
well-diſpoſed, were unable. So that the Roman ſol- 
diers for many days were without bread, and had no- 
oy to eat but the cattle they could pick up in the 

Cæſar grew apprehenſive that his troops would de- 
ſpond; and, as he vilited the quarters, propoſed to 
the ſoldiers to raiſe the ſiege, if they found the ſcar- 
city, of proviſions inſupportable. But they unani- 
mouſly requeſted him not ts do it. They told him, 
and repreſented by their Officers, that the man 
years they had ſerved under him they had never fu 
fered any diſgrace, nor undertook any thing in which 
they had not ſucceeded. That they could not but 
think it inglorious to raiſe a ſiege they had began; and 
had rather undergo the greateſt hardſhips, than leave 
unrevenged the blood of the Roman Citizens perfidi- 
ouſly maſſacred by the Gauls at Genabum.” What is 


there impracticable to a General who can inſpire his 


troops with ſuch ſentiments? | | 

Mean time Cæſar had intelligence, that Vercinge- 
torix, having eat up the country he firſt encamped in, 
was come nearer to the town; and had left his new 
camp at the head of his whole cavalry, to dreſs an am- 
buſh for the Roman foragers the next day. This 
was a fine opportunity of attacking the Gauliſh camp 
in the abſence of the General. Cæſar reſolved not to 
neglect it; and, ſetting out at midnight, came in 
ſight of the enemy the next morhing. But he found 
them drawn vp in good order on a hill, with a moraſs 
in front; ſo that he ſhould infallibly loſe many men 
in the attack. The Roman ſoldiers were for fighting, 
and even thought it diſgraceful that the Gauls ſhould 
dare face them. But Cæſar moderated their fire. He 
made them obſerve the poſture of the enemy; the 
danger of attacking them; the inevitable deſtruction 
_ Ee 4 of 
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2 760. of many brave men; and then added theſe words full 


84. 


of humanity and goodneſs: Since you, felow-foldiers, 
« are willing to face every danger for my glory; 1 
« ſhould be the moſt 1 cri of men not to be ten- 
der of the lives of thoſe who ought to be fo dear to 


s me.“ He then returned to his camp before A vari- 


eum; chooſing rather to appear to retreat, than expoſe 
his ſoldiers to an unneceſſary danger. 1 

This event had like to have occaſioned a. diviſion 
among the Gauls; who, ſeeing how apportunely the 


Romans had ſeized the moment of Vercingetorix's 


abſence to come up to them, ſuſpected ſome ſecret 
underſtanding between him and Czfar, Vercinge- 
torix, every part of whoſe conduct ſhews his ſenſe and 
addreſs, eaſily cleared himſelf of this ill-founded ſuſ. 
icion. But, being moreover deſirous to encou 
his army, he produced ſome Roman flaves, who had 
been made priſoners in foraging ; and who, broke by 
ſeverity, repeated the leſſon he had taught them, 


They faid that they were legionary ſoldiers ; that, 


preſſed by hunger, they had ſtraggled in ſearch of 
proviſions; and that the Roman army was in ſuch 
want, that Cæſar had reſolved to retire, if the town 
held out three days longer. On this report Vercin- 
getorix triumphed z and intimated to the Gauls how 
unworthily they had behaved in ſuſpecting of treaſon 
a General who made. them victorious without drawing 


the ſword. Every one applauded his diſcourſe; 


ſtriking, as their manner was, their lances againſt their 


O ſwords ; and perſuaded that they ſhould ſoon be con- 


querors, and that they had nothing to do towards it but 
to enable Avaricum to hold out a little longer, they 
threw into it a reinforcement of ten thouſand men; 
which was eaſily effected, as Cæſar had not compleatly 
inveſted the place. ee e 

The defence of the beſieged was not only vigorous, 
but alſo ſkilful. The Gauls, ſays Cæſar, are very 


* Ut eſt ſummæ genus ſolertiæ, atque ad omnia imitanda atque gi 


fienda, quæ ab quoque tradantur, aptiſſimum. | 
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ingenious; eaſily learn, and perfectly imitate, any 
thing they ſee practiſed. Conſequently during the 
ſeven years the Romans had been at war with them, 
they had made great proficiency in the military art; 
and turned againſt their adverſaries 'the' inventions 
they had learnt from them, The Bituriges empl 


125 
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all proper means to reſiſt, and retard, the progreſs of 


the Romans. They ſeized the Roman ſcythes with 
running knots, and then drew them over the wall by 
a machine which was probably a ſort of capſtane. 
They raiſed on their walls wooden towers, as high as 


thoſe of the Romans, and. defended from fire by raw 


hides. They made frequent ſallies; they undermined 
the beſiegers mounts; they. counter worked their 
mines, and filled them up with great ſtones, or poured 
melted pitch into them, or repulſed the miners and 
ſoldiers with long ſtakes burnt and ſharpened at the 
extremity. 35 | N 
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for reſiſting all the methods of attack then in uſe. They 
were compoſed of long maſſy beams of wood, and 


free · ſtones, alternately ranged. Cæſar commends this 


ſtructure; becauſe the ſtone reſiſted the fire, and the 
wood the battering- ram. Pl 

Spite of ſo many obſtacles, ſpite of cold, rain, and 
dirt, the Romans, at the end of twenty-five days ſiege, 
had raiſed a mount, eighty feet high, and three hun- 
dred broad; and had brought it clofe to the wall. 
But on a ſudden in the middle of the night they per- 
ceived their mount ſmoke : for the beſieged had un- 
dermined, and fired it, At the ſame time they made 
a ſally 3 bringing with them hghted torches, dry wood, 
pitch, and all forts of combuſtibles. The Romans 
defended themſelves with the ſame vigour they were 
attacked with. The fight was long, and obſtinate 3 
and Czfar has preſerved a remarkable inſtance of the 
Gauliſh intrepidity. A ſoldier, poſted before the 
city-gate, threw into the fire balls of pitch and tallow 
to feed it. This man was expoſed to a Roman bat- 
tery, which preſently diſpatched him. The next 
man 
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into the town 4 and extinguiſhed the fire. 


man ſtrides over his body, and takes his place. He 
is alſo killed in the ſame manner; and à third ſuc- 
ceeds; to the third a fourth; in a word, this dange- 


rous poſt was never vacant during the whole fight. At 
laſt the Romans conquered; beat the — back 


This was the laſt effort of the belieged. 
were now convinced that it was impoſſible to ſave the 


town; and: therefore reſolved, in concert with Ver- 


eingetorix, to abandon it in the night. This they 
— they ſhould eaſily effect by means of a mo- 
raſs that covered their retreat; and the more ſo as 
Vercingetorix's camp was near. But the women, 
finding they were going to be deſerted, conjured them 
with tears not to leave them and their children to the 
mercy of the victors. And perceiving their entreaties 
were ineffectual; for * extreme fear, ſays Cæſar, ex- 
cludes compaſſion ; they grew deſperate and furious, 
and informed the Romans from the walls, that the 
garriſon prepared for flight: and thus that project 
was entirely diſconcerted. 

The next day, as Cæſar meditated an aſſault, there 
fell a heavy rain. This he was not ſorry for, obſerv- 
ing that it made the beſieged leſs vigilant than uſual, 
To increaſe their ſecurity, he deferred the attack 
ſome moments, and ordered his troops to aft pur- 
poſely leſs vigorouſly. Then on a ſudden, having 
promiſed rewards to thoſe who ſhould firſt mount the 
wall, he gives the ſignal. The walls are ſcaled in an 
inſtant, The beſieged, finding the town took, got 


together in ſmall bodies, and formed in battalia where- 


ever they had room. But, after waiting in vain for 
the Romans to come down to them, obſerving that 
they were taking meaſures to get poſſeſſion of the 
whole circuit of the walls; they began to fear they 
ſhould have no outlet left to-eſcape by, and ran all tu- 
multuouſly to one end of the town. Then the Nlaugh- 


' ter began. Some, as they endeavoured to get out, 
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FOMPEIUS, CECILIUS, cl. 
were ſlain by the infantry; others, who had got out, 
were cut to pieces by the cavalry. The city. was 
burnt, and the inhabitants put to the ſword. The 
Roman ſoldiers, exaſperated by the obſtinate defence 


of the town, and eager to revenge the'maſfacre of Ge- 


nabum, gave no quarter: old men, women, children, 


all were ſlaughtered; ſo that ont of forty thouſand peo- 


ple that were in the place ſcarce eight hundred eſcaped, 
who, having took to flight at the firſt alarm, had the 
luck to reach the Gauliſh camp. fangs 
Vercingetorix —_— here too a man of courage 
and invention. He affembled the Gauls, and repre- 
ſented, that the advantage the Romans had ob- 
tained was not the effect of their ſuperiority, either in 
number or valour ; but only of their greater ſkill in 
the art of attacking places. That, after all, he could 
not be reproached with the loſs of Avaricum, as he 
had never adviſed them to hazard its defence. That 
however, as they had thereby ſuffered a conſiderable 
loſs, he would {Hare no Pains to repair it. That he 
had great hopes he ſhould ſoon unite to the league 
thoſe nations who had hitherto refuſed to accede to it; 
and that, if all the Gauls could once be brought to 
act in union, the whole Univerſe confederated againſt 
them would not be able to do them any hurt, That 
on their part ape ought not to omit any thing con- 
ducive to their defence againſt the enemy, but ſub- 
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mit to the fatigue of fortifying their camp.“ This 


was what the Gauls had never yet done; bold in 
danger, lazy in work. This harangue of Vercingeto- 
rix revived the drooping courage of his troops, and 
gave them a high idea of their General. So that, 
although bad ſucceſs uſually (as Cæſar obſerves) ſinks 
the reputation of a Commander, Vercingetorix by the 
loſs of Avaricum acquired greater authority among his 
forces. He was obeyed more punctually than ever: 
the Gauls ſubmitted ro unuſual labour, and according 
to his orders fortified their camp. He, on his ſide, 
took great pains to effect what he had. promiſed; He 
laboured hard to bring all the Gauliſt nations to his 


Party; 


K 
| © new levies through all the countries that acknowl 
his command, to replace the men he loſt at the fiege 
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party; and ſucceeded with ſome of them. He made 


of Avaricum; and Teutomatus, King of the Nitio- 
briges, joined him with a reinforcement. of cavalry. 
Cæſar found in Avaricum proviſions enough. He 
ftaid there ſome time to refreſh his troops, after the 
fatigue of a long and troubleſome ſiege ; and, when 


the fine weather was come, he went in ſearch of the 


| rion of the whole force of the league, he divided his 


enemy. As he had a mind to prevent the conjunc- 


army. He ſent Labienus with four legions againſt 


be Scones and Parifiiz and reſolved td attack him- 


ſelf with the aegweng; ſix the fort of the league, by 
ing the war into the country of the Arverni. In 


carrying th 
order to do this, he was obliged to croſs the Allier, 
which Vercingetorix undertook to hinder. But Cz- 


far deceived him, by marching off the greateſt part of 
his army, while he remained behind himſelf with two 
legions fcreened by a wood from the ſight of the enemy, 
Vercingetorix therefore having advanced to face the 
four legions, whom he miſtook for the whole Roman 
army; Cæſar had time and opportunity to rebuild a 
bridge the Gauls had broke down, but whoſe piles 
were left in the river. He then ordered the four le- 
gions ſent before to return with all expedition; paſſed 
the river; entered into the territories of the Arverni; 
and fat down before Gergovia. 4 1+ 
Gergovia was a ſtrong place, fituated on a moun- 
tain whoſe approaches were difficult; and Vercinge- 
torix was encamped near with a numerous army, co- 
vering ſeveral hills with his battalions and 8 
a formidable proſpect! He placed his troops in dif- 
ferent ſtations, according to the different nations 
were compoſed of; and every morning the Chiefs of 
each nation waited on the Generaliſſimo, to adviſe 
with him, or receive his orders. He harraſſed too 
the Romans almoſt every day by ſkirmiſhes, detach- 
ing ſome of his cavalry, intermixed with archers, 
who fell ſometimes on one quarter, ſometimes on 
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another; and, if he did the beſiegers no great da- N R. 
mage, at leaſt he exerciſed, and emboldened, his 2 
a To compleat his difficulties and troubles, Czfar 
ſaw the ÆEdui break their alliance with him, and ac- 
cede to the Teague. This people, the moſt antient 
ally of the Romans, protected by Cæſar againſt Ario- 
viſtus, reſcued* by him from the oppreſſion of the 
German Kings, reſtored to their former 
loaded with benefits and marks of confidence, forgot 
their obligations to their benefactor, and joined the 
general revolt of Gaul. | 2 

This was not done on a ſudden. I have obſerved 
that Cæſar began to ſuſpect them in the winter. They 
gaye him afterwards ſlender aſſiſtance at the ſiege of 
Avaricum. He treated them, however, with great 
mildneſs; out of policy no doubt as much as cle- 
mency. Before he beſieged r having been 
acquainted with a diſpute that had aroſe between two 
Candidates for the chief Magiſtracy, which divided 
the nation; as their laws permitted not the firſt Ma- 
giſtrate to go out of their country, Czar was com- 
plaiſant enough to go to them himſelf, ordering the 
Competitors to meet him at Decize, to have their dif- 
ference decided. During the ſiege of Gergovia, the 
Adui took off the maſk ; and even committed hor- 
rible outrages againſt the Romans. The Grandees 
= of that nation, not excepting even him to whom Cz- 
. ſar adjudged the ſupreme Magiſtracy, brought over 
* by the ſollicitation, and money, of Vercingetorix, 
* uſed all ſorts of means to make the people take arms; 
2 even ſo far as to employ the blackeſt calumny, and 
ey to report falſely the death of two Æduan lords, who 

they ſaid had been murdered by Czfar's orders; tho? 
iſe they were alive and well in the Roman camp, 
* even treated with diſtinction by Cæſar. This forged 
b ſlander had a prodigious effect upon the Æduan ſol- 
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| diers and burgeſſes. The Roman citizens were eve 
= where ſeized, and ill- treated; ſome of them killed 


Such 


all of them plundered, 


A. R. % Such outrages would, doubtleſs, at another time, 
* = have been ſpeedily and ſeverely revenged by Czar, 
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But the troubles he was now involved in compelled 
him to diſſemble. He endeavoured to appeaſe and 


regain the Edui by gentle means; and he partly ſuc- 


ceeded. But they had advanced too far, to think of 
2 retreat. Cæſar had intelligence, that under a falſe 
appearance of | reconciliation they prepared for an 
open revolt; and even ſollicited other nations to fol- 
low their example. He feared he ſhould have all the 
Gauliſh people on him; at a time when he was en- 
in a very difficult and hazardous enterprize ; 
and entertained thoughts of railing the ſiege, and re- 
Joining Labienus, that he might collect his whole 
Force together. a 3 
He would not, however, ſeem to run away, leſt he 
ſhould increaſe the confidence and pride of the ene- 
my. He therefore reſolved on ſome coup declat, in 
order to retreat victorious :, and laid hold of an op- 
portunity of attacking the enemy to advantage, Bur, 
as he was apprehenſive that the ardour of his troops 
might engage them too far, he carefully recommend- 
ed to his Lieutenants who commanded each legion to 
reſtrain their ſoldiers, and avoid advancing too far 
into difficult places. This, ſays he to them, is to 
« be only a ſkirmiſh, Let us make uſe of our ad- 
<« vantage for a little while; but by no means pro- 
wy long an engagement, that would become” too un- 
equal.“ 1 | 
The attack ſucceeded to Cæſar's wiſh ; and the 


Romans with ſurpriſing eaſe made themſelves maſters 


of three different camps of the enemy. Cæſar then 

ve the ſignal for the retreat, having done all he 
intended; and the tenth legion, which fought near 
his perſon, obeyed it. But the others, who were diſ- 
tant, -not having heard it, could not be reſtrained by 
their Officers. The ſoldiers ſaw themſelves near the 


| town; they were victorious; the hopes of a boch 


like that they made at Avaricum animated them; 
they thought nothing impracticable to their 4 
* 
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find means to get up; already they think themſelves 
maſters of the place. But the enemy, recovered from 
their firſt fright, rally; and fall in their turn on theſe 


raſh aſſailants. The Romans are repulſed, and ob- 
liged to fight on very diſadvantageous ground : thoſe 
WhO 


firſt got on the walls are killed, and many others 
with them. oat IrDA 15 

A Centurion on this occaſion à very 
generous action, which in ſome fort compenſated for 
his raſnneſs. It is 1,” ſays he to his ſoldiers, 
« who, incited by an unwarrantable deſire of glory, 
« have brought you here: it is I, therefore, that 
« muſt ſave you at the expence of my life. Take you 


« care only of your retreat.” So ſaying, he advances 


to the enemy, and kills two of them. His ſoldiers 


run to his aſſiſtance: Lou trouble yourſelves to no 
« purpoſe,” ſays he, I bleed, I die. Go, rejoin 


« your legion.” Thus fighting, and ſecuring his fol- 
diers retreat, he fell. | | 7 


The loſs of the Romans was conſiderable; and 


would have been much greater, had not the tenth le- 
gion ſuſtained thoſe who gave way, and given them 
time to rally. The Gauls upon that thought proper 
to retire. The Romans had near ſeven hundred ſol- 
diers killed on the ſpot, and forty-ſix officers. 


Czfar, who underſtood too well the nature of valour | 


to miſplace it, called the next day a general Aſſembly ; 
and therein extremely condemned the temerity, and 
greedineſs, of his ſoldiers; who had taken upon 
themſelves to judge how far they were to proceed, 
and what they were to undertake ; without obeying 
either the ſignal to retreat, or the orders of their Offi- 
cers. To convince them the better of their fault, he 
reminded them of his own conduct at the ſiege of 
Avaricum; when, having ſurprized the enemy with- 
out a General, and without Cavalry, he had choſe to 


give up a certain victory, rather than hazard an incan- . 


liderable loſs. He mixed however ſome praiſe with 


— 


They advance to the foot of the wall; ſome of them A;R- ya. 
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that he no leſs blamed the licentiouſneſs and 


ous ſituation, and not to the cou 


cluded, which they 
againſt the Romans. Cæſar had left in the city of 
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reprimand. - He told them “, that he could not 
but admire the aſtoniſhing courage of men whoſe ar- 
dour was not to be ſtopped, neither by the intrench- 


ments of ſeveral camps, nor by the height of the 


But, he added, 
arrogance 
of ſoldiers, who thought they knew more than their 


mountain, nor the walls of the town. 


General, and could fee better than him the way to 


conqueſt. - + Obedience,” ſays he, and moderation 
<« in the purſuit.of booty, are virtues no leſs eſſential 
«to ſoldiers than valour and magnanimity.“ 
He concluded, by exhorting them not to be, however, 
diſcouraged by a repulſe owing to their diſadvantage- 
of the enemy. 
The fame day, and the following, Czfar, purſuing 


the ſame plan, offered the Gauls battle ; but Vercin- 


getorix did not think proper to deſcend into the plain 
to accept it. The firſt of theſe days, however, the 


cavalry had a ſkirmiſh, in which the Romans had the 
better. Cæſar, thinking he had done enough to abate 
the pride of the Gauls, and confirm the courage. of 
his troops, raiſed the ſiege; and began his march to 
the territories of the Ædui. The Gauls offered not 
to purſue him ; he re-eſtabliſhed his brid 
Aller, and paſſed over. WE. 

At this juncture the Ædui declared openly againſt 


ge on the 


the Romans. They ſent Deputies to enter into a ne- 


tiation with Vercingetorix; an alliance was con- 
ſealed by an horrible perfidy 


Noviodunum, now Nevers, all the Gauliſh hoſtages, 
his proviſions, his military cheſt, and great part of 
his own and his army's . He had alſo ſent 
there many. horſes bought up in Italy and Spain for 


* Quantepere eorum animi magnitudinem admiraretur, quos non 
caſtrorum munitiones, non altitudo montis, non muris oppidi, tar- 
dare potuiſſet,; tantopere licentiam arrogantiamque reprehen 

uod plus ſe, quam imperatorem, de victoria atque exitu rerum ſen- 
tire exiſtimarent: nec minus ſe in milite modeſtiam & continentiam, 


quam virtutem atque animi magnitudinem, deſiderare. the 
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the ſervice.” The dui, to whom the city of Novio- A. R. 56. 
dunum belonged, maſſacred the guards Cæſar had — 
left there, and all the Romans they could find; di- 
vided amongſt them the money and horſesz conduct. 
ed to Bi the Gauliſh hoſtages ; and fired the Autun. 
city, not thinking themſelves ſtrong enough to defend | 
it: as to the corn, they carried away as much as they 
could of it in ſo ſhort a time in barks; and burnt the 
reſt, or threw it into the river. At the ſame time 
they lined the banks of the Loire with horſe and foot, 
hoping to defend its with the more eaſe, as 
it was conſiderably ſwelled by the melting of the 
ſnow; and propoſing to oblige Cæſar to return into 
the Roman province “. F Site; 2 21 

Cœſar was doubtleſs in an untoward ſituation. To 
retreat into the Roman province was inglorious; and, 
had he ſo intended, the badneſs of the ways, and the 
mountain Cebenna, were almoſt inſuperable obſtacles. 
His reputation, and intereſt, :equally counſelled him 
to rejoin Labienus : but, in order thereto, he was to 
croſs the Loire. If he attempted to re-eſtabliſh the 
bridges on that river, beſide that it was in itſelf no 
eaſy matter to do in fight of the enemy, he gave them 
time to increaſe their forces. He determined there- 
fore to look out for à ford; and having found one, 
which however took the ſoldiers up to the ſhoulders, 
he placed his cavalry higher, in the broadeſt part of 
the river, to break its impetuoſity. The enemy, ter- 
ined by ſuch boldneſs, forſook the banks; the Ro- 
mans happily paſſed over; and, having got plenty of 
proviſions, marched towards the Senone. 
Labienus had performed no great exploits ; and 
thought himſelf happy in preſerving the four legions. 
he commanded; Leaving Agendicum f, where he 
tepoſited his baggage, under the care of the new Ita- 
lan recruitsz he advanced, coaſting the Yonne' and. 
the Seine, as far as Lutetia; with an intention of 
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and ſtopped the Romans. Labienus attempted to 


Melun, 


danger of being put between two fires. 


706. taking that capital of the Pariſſi, which at chat time 


numerous army, and pur at the head of it Camulo. 


of the Seine above Lutetia, a great moraſs *, whoſe 


the baggage of the whole army, which had been left 
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was accounted an important place, though ſhut up i 
the iſland now called Vile du Palais. On — 
his approach, the neighbouring countries aſlembled a 


us, a very old man, but Who was reputed a ver 
able General. And indeed N S > an; hole 
avoided an engagement; he laid hold of the atlvan, 
tage of ground; and, as there was then, on the Jef 


water ran into that tiver, he covered hiniſelf with it 


force a paſſage, but, not ſucceeding;»returned-tqwards 
Melodunum; and having ſurprized that town, moſt 
of whoſe inhabitants were in Camulogenus's army, he 
croſſed the Seine there; and marched back to Eute- 
tia; following the right bank of the river. The i 
Gauliſh General, being unwilling he ſnhould ſeize; and a 
fortify, Lutetia, ſet it on fire; broke down its bridges; g 
and, covered + by the before- mentioned morals, kept U 
in his camp oppoſite to the Romans, with the river 
between them : whilſt the Bellovaci, being informed p. 
of the revolt of the dui, were aſſemhling their ra 
forces with all expedition; fo that Labienus was in 


pn or ©, ay 


news he received at the ſame. time of the rail- di 
ing of the ſiege of Gergovia, and of the new acceſ- ge 
ſions to the Gavliſh league, increaſed his apprehen- th. 
ſions. He even heard that Cæſar had been compelled i i 
to retake the route of the Roman province; and was bet 
uneaſy to find himſelf ſeparated by a great river from 


at Agendicum. He concluded, it was er to 
think of a ſafe retreat, rather than of making con- 
ueſts. And this was the method he took to &- 
ect it. | | ; err 
* This moras _ made probabl by the river Bievre. | —_ 
+ I read in Cæſar's text © protecti” palude, accerding to the con- 
jecture of a learned interpreter, inftead of * profetti,” © * 
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He had brought from Melodunum fifty boats, of A. R. 


which he gave the command to as many Roman 
Knights, and ordered them to fall down the river at 
night, without noiſe, four miles below Lutetia (that 
Auteuil) and there to wait quietly for him. His de- 
ſign was to croſs there. But, in order to deceive the 
enemy, he ſent to the oppoſite ſide (that is, towards 
the place where now is Conflans near Charenton) five 
cohorts, who eſcorted the baggage, and began their 
march with much buſtle; and who were attended by 
ſome barks that Labienus had got together, which 


made a great noiſe with their oars. He left five other 


cohorts. for a camp-· guard; and taking with him the 
reſt of the army, that is, three legions, he advanced 
ſilently to the boats that waited for him. Fr. 


The enemy were not apprized of this motion until 
a little before day. They came immediately with the 


greateſt part of their forces, and attacked Labienus, 


whoſe cavalry and infantry had now gained the left 
bank of the river. The battle was fought in the 


plain where are now the villages of Iſſi and Vaugi- 


rard. It was ſharp and obſtinate. The Gauls be- 
haved well. Camulogenus animated them by his ex- 
ample, and, notwithſtanding his age, performed the 
duty of General and Soldier; he went where the dan- 


ger was greateſt ; threw himſelf into the thickeſt of 


the engagement; and at laſt fell ſword in hand. The 
victory of the Romans was compleat ; and Labienus 
retreated without difficulty to Agendicum ; from 
whence he marched his four legions to Cæſar. 
The revolt of the ÆEdui had brought over to the 
league ſeveral other Gauliſh people. Beſides the 
preat authority they had all over the country, the 
oſtages they had ſeized at Nevers gave them power 
to compel even thoſe to follow their ſteps who would 
otherwiſe have continued quiet. Their ardour for 
war was ſuch that they ſacrificed to it even their na- 


tional intereſt, and the jealouſy of command. They 


at firſt inſiſted on being at the head of the league, 
Ff 2 | and 
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is pretty near the place where now is the village f 
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and there was an Aſſembly held on that dcbuſion of 


the Deputies of all the confederated nations; but the 
majority being for Vercingetorix, and having con- 
firmed to him the title of Generaliſſimo, the Adui 
ſubmitted to the deciſion; and conſented, with regree, 
to take orders from an Arverni agg. 
Vercingetorix, though at the. head of all the Celtic, 
and part of the Belgic Gaul, was not overſet by the 


power of ſo formidable a league. He forgot not 


that the Romans were invincible; by fair fighting; 
and determined to proſecute the war according to the 
plan that had hitherto ſucceeded. He ordered there- 
fore the nations that obeyed him to lay waſte their 
countries about Cæſar's army; and in order to ſtatve 
him, by cutting off his proviſions and forage, he 
augmented his cavalry to the number of fifteen thou- 
ſand. | | | 3,2 
He thought himſelf however ſtrong enough to act 
offenſively againſt the Roman province; and invaded 
it accordingly in three places. Ten thouſand foot 
and eight thouſand horſe, partly Ædui, partly Segu- 
ſiani, marched by his order againft the Allobrogi; 
with whom he at the ſame time began a negotiation, 
flattering them with the hopes of being at the head of 
the whole province. The Gabali and ſome of the 
Arverni made an irruption into the territories of the 
Helvii, who poſſeſſed the Vivarais: and thoſe of 
Rouergue and Querci, into the dominions of the 
Volſci Arecomici, whoſe capital was Niſmes. This 
diverſion was well-concerted ; but the main ſucceſs 
depended on what was done againſt Cæſar himſelf, + 
That General was aware of the advantage the 
Gauls had over him by their ſuperiority in horſe; and 
not having it in his power to procure any either from 
the Roman province, or Italy, his communication 
with theſe countries being cut off, he had recourſe to 
the German nations he had ſubdued in the preceding 
campaigns. And he got from the other ſide of the 
Rhine ſome horſemen, and ſome light- armed foot who 


uſed to fight with them; but; as they were * 
e 
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He intended to 
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he diſtributed among them the horſes of the Roman 4 
Knights and Officers. This reinforcement proved very 


ſerviceable to Cæſar. 


quani, by croſſing the country of the Lingones, who 


had continued faithful to him. His defign/ was, as he 
ſays, to be the better able to ſuccour the Roman pro- 


vince; perhaps he had thoughts of retiring there for 
his own ſecurity: Vercingetorix at leaſt. fancied ſo; 
and, perſuaded that the Romans fled, deviated un- 
luckily from the plan he had till then ſtrictly adhered 


0. | 2 
He aſſembled the Officers of the cavalry, and told 
them, that the hour of victory was come: If,“ adds 


he, „we had no further view than a preſent advan- 


« tage, we might let the Romans run away into their 
“province. 
« turn with more numerous forces to re- attack our 
« liberty? You muſt therefore en them now, 
« while they march encumbered with baggage. Their 
« cavalry will not venture to face you: and as to 
« their infantry, if they defend their baggage, the 

« will not be able to advance; if (which 1 think 
more probable) they abandon it, it will be ſuch an 
« infamy and loſs as will damp any future inclination 
in them to revilit our country. To encourage you 


to do your. duty, I will have the whole army under 


arms before the camp.“ Theſe words were fol- 
lowed by a general acclamation : and the Officers in 
their tranſport ſwore, and afterwards made the private 
men ſwear, never to return to their homes, nor reviſit 
their parents, wives, and children, if they did not 
twice pierce through the Roman army from one end 

to the other. 7 
The next day the Gauliſh General executed his 
project. He drew out his whole army; and detached 
his cavalry into three bodies, with orders to attack 
the Romans at the ſame time in front and flank. Cæ- 
lar conformed, to the enemies diſpoſition: he alſo di- 
vided his horſe into three corps; that he might at once 
| Ft 3 make 
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t into the territories of the Se. 


But who doubts but they will ſoon re- 
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e wake bead on all Eder: ordered his infantry to keep 


. 


quietiy under arms: and placed his baggage in the 


center. 


Plut. Cx. Tf we form our notions of chi engagement ere 
| 


from the account of it in Cæſar's Commentaries, 


appears poly to have been a ſharp one. But we 


learn elſewhere ſome circumſtances that prove it to 


have been at firſt very dangerous for the Romans, 


and that Cæſar himſelf had like to have been made 


priſoner in it. Plutareh relates that he loſt his ſword ; 
and that the Arverni hung it up as a trophy in one of 


their temples. He adds, that, Cæſar, as he paſſed 


through the country afterwards, ſaw that fword ; and, 
being adviſed by his friends to take it down, would 
not, becauſe he looked on it as ſacred ; or rather (for 
Cæſar certainly was not ſo ſcrupulous) becauſe he well 


knew that'nothing could impeach his glory; and that 


Ser. ad 
Vir En. 
II. 743- 


he ſhould pay it but a bad compliment in ſuppoſing it 
might ſuffer from ſuch a monument. In his Journal 
(which ought it ſeems to be diſtinguiſhed from his 
Commentaries, and which has been loft ſeveral ages) 
he himſelf related, as the ancient commentator on Vir. 
gil ſays, that he had been took priſoner in the engage- 
ment, and was carrying off, armed as he was, by a 
Gaul on his horſe; when another Gaul, who was 
doubtleſs a ſuperior Officer, ſeeing him in that con- 
dition, cried out by way of inſult, Cæſar, Cæſar; 
the ambiguity of which word, it ſignifying in the Celtic 
language, releaſe him, let him go,” ſaved” him, 
and occaſioned him whoſe priſoner he was to ſet him 
at liberty. boa 
This laſt fact ſeems improbable, and I doubt whe- 
ther the authority of the Grammarian I have quoted 


s ſufficient to give it credit. But ſo much is certain 


from Cæſar's own confeffion in his Commentaties, 


that the Roman cavalry gave way, and that it was 
the Germans who procured him the victory. It was 
they _ routed the Gauliſh cavalry; and afterwards cut 
moſt of it to pieces.” Vercingetorix, diſcouraged by 
ſuch bad ſucceſs, retreated to Aleſta; and n 
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him there. 
The ſiege of Aleſia Þ 
in all Cæſar's wars with the Gauls; and that wherein, 
according to Plutarch, that incomparable General 
gave the 
of the hig | > 
credible, that with ten legions, which could not ex- 
ceed ſixty thouſand foot; and perhaps ten or twelve 
thouſand. horſe, the foreign cavalry included; a Ge- 
neral ſhould be able to incloſe in his lines eighty thou- 
ſand enemies; and make head at the ſame time againſt 
an army of above two hundred and forty thouſand 
from without, that came to the felief of the befieged 
town, Therefore Paterculus, with his uſual exagge- 
ration and flattery, aſſures us “, that it is ſcarce con- 
ceivable that a man ſhould undertake ſuch an enter- 


prize; but that a God alone could accompliſh it. But 
let us ſtick to the more modeſt and ſenſible expreſſion 


of Plutarch: and let us join thereto the judgment of a 
great Captain of the laſt age, I mean the Duke of Ro- 
han, whoſe words follow. 

«© Czfar is not leſs to be admired for his conduct in 


ſieges than for his other military exploits. For all 


that the beſt modern Generals practiſe is drawn from 


his actions; and all that we wonder at about Oſtend, 


Breda, Bolduc, and other ſieges of the late Prince 
Maurice, who excelled in this particular, is infinitely 
ſhort of the two circumvallations of Aleſia: the in- 
duſtry, labour, and expedition, whereof greatly ſur- 
paſs all that has .been ever done elſewhere. I know 
that the invention of gun-powder and artillery has al- 
tered the method of fortification, and of the attack 
and defence of places; yet not ſo much but that 
their principles appear to be took particularly from 
Cæſar, who excelled in this matter all the Roman 
Generals.“ | | | 

* Circa Aleſiam tantæ res eſtz, quantas andere vix hominis; per- 
ficere pene hullius nik dei. Vork. 5. | | - 
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$ the moſt extraordinary event 


eateſt proofs of a valqur and ſkill worthy 
eſt admiration. And indeed it ſeems ſcarce 


This. 


789. 
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Re. This was the opinion of the Duke of Rohan ſixty 


Ant. C. years ago. As ſince that time the military art has been 


3. 
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extremely improved, I dare not extend his reflection 
to our days. But, as far as I may judge of an art ſo 
much above my capacity, I imagine that the principles 
are ſtill the ſame, however the manner of their execu- 
% „ 

Such of my readers as are curious to know the de- 


tail of the ſiege of Aleſia, and of Cæſar's works about 


this town, may find it in a piece at the end of the 
Eclairciſſements Geographiques ſur la Gaule af M. d' An- 


ville. That piece very judiciouſly explains Cæſar's 
text; and has annexed to it a topographical map of 


the country round Aleſia, which much illuſtrates the 
account of the ſiege. If I intended to deſcribe it cir- 


cumſtantially, I could not do better than inſert this 


learned piece, But, following my preſcribed plan, I 
ſhall abridge it; minding more what may give an in- 
ſight into human nature, than what particularly re- 
gards the military art. Cæſar obſerved that the Gauls, 
as I ſaid, were terrified by the defeat of their cavalry ; 
which was the part of their forces they moſt depended 


on. This determined him the ſooner to undertake fo 


hazardous an enterprize as that of beſieging a great 
ſtrong city, that had actually under its walls an army 
of eighty thouſand men. For Aleſia was ſituated on 
the ſummit of a mountain, called now Mount-Auxois, 
and Vercingetorix was encamped half -way up it. 


Cæſar therefore ſet about a line of contravallation, in 
which he incloſed both the town and the Gauliſh 
camp, whoſe circuit was eleven miles. Before this 


work was perfected, Vercingetorix ventured on ano- 
ther engagement of the horſe, hut with no better ſuc- 
ceſs; for the Germans again made the Roman cavalry 
victorious. 

The Gauliſh General then ſaw he had no other 
chance, but that of being diſengaged by a powerful 
arty. He diſmiſſed his cavalry, ordering each of 
them to repair - home, and engage their countrymen 


to ealiſt every one able to bear arms. He recom- 
| | mended 
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mended to them above all things diſpatch z repreſent · 
ing, that he had bread but N days, or ſome - 
what longer with the utmoſt œconͤomy; that therefore 


a moment was not to be loſt, ſince on the celerity of 
the ſuccours depended the liberty of Gaul, and the 


fa of the flower of its youth. When the 


orſe were gone, he entered into the town with his 
whole army; took poſſeſſion of all the corn and pro- 
viſions, which he diſtributed by meaſure; and thus 
waited for the expected ſuccours. 


the beſieged. _ But as his lines included a great ſpace, 
and conſequently were the more difficult to defend; 
he added thereto new foſſes, ſtrengthened by paliſ- 
ſades, and wells filled with R. ſtakes but four 
inches above ground; and ſtrewed alſo all about with 
caltrops: ſo that the enemy ſhould meet at every ſtep 
with ſnares and obſtacles to hinder their advancing. 
When the lines of contravallation were perfected, and 
the town conſequently compleatly inveſted; Cæſar 
made a line of circumvallation of the ſame ſort to- 
wards the country, fourteen miles in compaſs. - Theſe 
laſt lines were to defend his army from the ſuccours 
Vercingetorix expected. 

All Gaul, both Celtic and Belgic, was in motion ; 
preparing theſe ſuccours. It was not, however, 


R. 


* 
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Mean while Cæſar carried on his works, and com- 
pleated their circuit, ſpite of the frequent ſallies of 


thought proper to aſſemble all that were able to bear 


arms, as Vercingetorix deſired. It was held ſuffici- 
ent to order each nation to furniſh a contingent; all 
which together made an army of two hundred and 
forty thouſand foot, and eight thouſand horſe. Among 
the Commanders of this numerous army, Comius 
King of the Atrabates was conſpicuous ; he had till 
then ſeemed' greatly attached to the Roman intereſt, 
and had been well rewarded for it: but his zeal for 
the common liberty of Gaul, and the glory of his 


nation, got the better of all other motives, and ef- - 


faced the remembrance of every thing elſe. The 
country of the ÆEdui was the general rendezvous of 
> b + this 


Kn. 
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E. this prodigious army. F was reviewed there; and 
four Commanders in chief, and a Council appointed. 
After which they all advanced towards Alefia, full of 
courage and confidence; and ſatisfied that the Ro- 
mans would not bear the ſight of ſuch multitudinous 
forces, who were to attack them on one fide, While 
the belieged were to make a vigorous fally on the 
other. d : #4 & 2... WIL 8 a 6 " — wg 
However expeditious the Gauliſh Chiefs and na- 
tions had been, they were not able to come at the ap- 
pointed time; and there began to be an extreme want 
of provifions in Aleſia. As they had no means of re- 
_ ceiving information from without, the uncertainty 
they were in added to their miſery : and, Vercinge- 
torix having called a Council, ſome were for ſur- 
rendering ; others for making a general ſally on the 
beſiegers, to have at leaſt the conſolation of dying 
ſword in hand. An Arvernian of great quality and 
authority, named Critognatus, made another propo- 
fal; horrible indeed and inhuman ; but Which ſhews 
how far the Gauls carried the deſire of preſerving 
their liberty. | | | 

I diſdain, ſays he, even to mention the opinion 
« of thoſe who are reſolved on a cowardly, ſhameful, 
« ſervitude; ſuch ſhould neither be reckoned Gauls, 
de nor ſuffered to come to this Council. But I muſt 
<< refute thofe who are for making a general ſally, and 
« dying bravely ſword in hand. For this indeed 
« ſeems at firſt ſight worthy of our antient virtue. 
« But I am not afraid to fay *, that it is at the bottom 
„ weakneſs, not courage, that inſpires ſuch thoughts, 
« and renders us unable to ſupport want a few days. 
«.]t is eaſier to find thoſe who will fight to death, 
« than thoſe who can patiently endure pain. How- 
« ever, I ſhould approve of this propoſal, which I 
C confeſs has ſomething generous in it, if no more 
« than our lives was concerned. But, in this deli- 


* Animi eft iſta mollities, non virtus, inopiam paulifper ferre non 
rr Qui ſe vitro morti offerant facilius reperiuntur, quam qui do- 
em patlenter ferant. | 
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* beration, we muft [eW, \ 
have called to our aſſiſtance. Be thouſand men 
« ſlaughtered muſt not, a little | diſpirit and amaze 
- their relations and friends; WhO will be obliged to 
*« fight in the midft of their dead bodies. Deprive 
« not then of your affiſtance thoſe, who, to ſave you, 
« expoſe themſelves to the greateſt dangers; and ruin 


« not by an inconſiderate temerity and falſe valour 


e the remaining hopes of Gaul; nor condemn her to 


* an eternal ſlavery. If the expected ſuccours are not 


« arrived exactly at the appointed time, ought you 
* therefore to ſuſpect the fidelity and conſtancy of 
« your countrymen ? And can you think that it is 


« for amuſement that the Romans labour on thoſe 


<« lines towards the country? Though you hear not 
« from your friends, becauſe all communication is 
« hindered ; yet you may learn the approach of the 
« ſuccours from your enemies themſelves; who; 
through fear of them, work day and night without 
e cealing on thoſe fortifications. What then ſhould 
« I propofe ? What but to do, as our anceſtors did, 
« ina much leſs intereſting war than this we are now 
engaged in ? Compelled by the Cimbri and Teu- 


« tones to ſhut themſelves up in their towns, and re- 


e duced to a diſtreſs equal to that we now experi- 
e ence, rather than ſurrender to their enemies, they 
© choſe to ſacrifice to their ſubſiſtence the bodies of 
* ſuch, as age incapacitated from being otherwiſe 


e ſerviceable to their country. Here is a precedent ' 


for us. But, ſuppoſing we had none, we ought to 


« give one to poſterity. The motives that animate 


<« us, the intereſt of our common liberty, would a- 
* bundantly juſtify us in ſo doing. What difference 
« is there nor between'this war and that of the Cim- 
« bri! The Cimbri, after they had ravaged Gaul, 
« quitted it, to go and plunder other cquatries ; 
« leaving us our cuſtoms, our laws, our lands, our 
« liberties. But what is it the Romans aim. at, what 
<« intend ? ou too well know. | Jealous of the peo- 


ple whoſe military es rivals theirs, they in- 


« tend 
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*" AA. « tend to eſtabliſh themſelves in their countries and 
. cities, and reduce them to perpetual ſervitude. 
This is the object of all their wars. And, if you 
* E e with what paſſes in remote coun- 
tries, caſt your eyes on that part of Gaul, which, 
reduced to a Roman province, has loſt all its pri- 
„ vileges; is no longer governed by its antient laws; 
but, ſubjected to the faſces, groans under all the 
«hardſhips and indignities of the moſt abject ſlavery.“ 
This inhuman propoſal ſhocked not the audience. 
They reſolved to embrace it, if neceſſary, rather than 
ſurrender. Mean time, they tried another reſource, 
leſs unnatural indeed, but no leſs cruel; which was 
to turn out of the town all uſeleſs mouths. The 
Mandubii, to whom the city belonged, were driven 
thence; they, their wives, and children. Cæſar 
would not receive them; and they periſhed miſerably 
between the Roman camp and the walls of their oun 
. | | 8 | 
At laſt the long expected ſugcours arrive, and en- 
camp on a hill five hundred paces off the Roman 
lines. The next day the Gauliſh cavalry covered a 
polain about three miles long, that was ſeen from the 
' "town. This filled the beſieged with inexpreſſible joy; 
they thought the time of their deliverance was come; 
and, not to be wanting on their ſide, they came out of 
the place, and prepared to ſecond vigorouſly thoſe 
who were come to their aſſiſtance. But their hopes 
were fruſtrated. They did nothing extraordinary 
themſelves; and the cavalry of the Gauliſh army, 
after an engagement that laſted till night, were re- 
pulſed, principally by the Germans, and retreated 
VER. oa - EY | | 
After the interval of a day, the Gauls returned to 
the charge; and attempted at midnight to force the 
Roman lines on the fide of the plain. At the fame 
time Vercingetorix, advertiſed by their cries, made a 
fally. The Romans, who were on their guard, and 
had all their poſts appointed, turn out at the noiſe, 
and put themſelves every where in a ſtate of Fore 
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The affault was briſk on the ſide be che, pb: The AK 
Gauls aflifted their bravery,” by all ſorts oF inveritions, "3 
to fill ditches and pull g ramparts; as faſcines, 
bon hosts if Ul Hag. Pr othithe facet 
themſelves with equal courage; and indeed Cefars* 
fortifications fought for them 3p All approach to 
them had been rendered: fo difficult by thoſe wells, 
ſtakes,” and caltrops, I ſpoke of, that moſt of the 
aſſailants either fell, or wounded themſelves in arg 
at them. When day appeared, "they had not fo 
any part of the lines; and, fearing to be taken in 
flank by ſome Roman troops voſteds on an eminence” 
on their left, oy abandoned the enterprize. The 
beſieged, who with much” pains had done Vet tefs, 
returned on their fide into ale town. 

Two unſucceſsful attempts ed not the Gau- 
liſh courage. They ſought for the foible of the Ro- 
man works, and found it, North of the town was a 
hill of too great a compaſs to be took into the cir- 
cumvallation; fo that the Romans were pofted on its 
aſcent, and conſequently commanded by its ſummit. 
Here two, Legions encamped, under the command of 
two Lieutenant-generals, Antiſtius Rheginus and Ca- 
ninius Rebilus. The Gauls, informed of theſe cir- 
cumſtances by the country people, detached fifty five 
thouſand of their beſt troops; who having marched 
during night, and kept all the morning behind the' 
hill to recover themſelves, appeared on a ſudden to- 
wards noon, and furiouſly attacked the quarters of 
the two legions, © At the fame time their cavalry ad- 
vanced into the plain; the whole army drew out be- 
fore the camp; and Vercingetorix, who from the cita- 
del of Aleſia obſerved theſe motions, made another 
ally more vigorous than the preceding. b 

The Romans, attacked in ſo many places“ at- once, 
ſcarce ſufficed for the defence of them l What diſ— 
turbed them the moſt, was not the enemy "which 
every one ſaw before him, but the” cries' of the com- 
batants behind; which informed them that their fafery 
depended on another's' valour!. Belides, as-tinagina? 
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ften aggrandizes abſent. t they thou 
he place .out of lebe were Ne . 


* — where neceſſary. 


us and. Rebilus, performed wonders that. 
| 25 — were neat forcing the lines in two places. 
_ Cæſar prevented it; TR ſent ſeveral times freſh 


575 ful * e-that were tired; he went from 
one e other, and his preſence always brought 
1 be route of the Gauliſh detachment Was 


comp eat. Its Commander was made priſoner; anq- 


ther General- officer was killed on the 1 | 


four colours were took and bro — to 
out of ſuch a; multitude very ed the 


Gauliſn camp. They too carried wick m terror 


and confuſion. Every body took to their heels; and, 
had not.the fatigue of ſo obſlingte a fight incapacitated 
the victors from purſuing theſe runaways, this pro- 
army mg t have been entirely extermi 
a de t Cæſar detached his cavalry, who over- 
took the hindmoſt, flew many, took ſome priſoners, 
and fo well diſperſed the reſt, that not a lingle platoon 
durſt keep the field. 

The beſieged had no other refi and conſequently 
nothing to do but ſurrender at diſcretion. Vercinge- 
torix aſſembled the Council, and ſpoke like, a Hero. 
He ſaid, that it was not his private intereſt, but the 
common cauſe of the Gauliſh liberty, which had been 
the motive in all he had done: and that, ſince there 
was a neceſſity of yielding to fortune, he proffered 


himſelf as a victim for them; whether 10 ſhould 


think proper to appeaſe the anger of the conqueror by 
his death, or to deliver him up alive. A deputation 
immediately waited on Cæſar to receive his orders; 
who inſiſted on having their arms, and all their Com- 


manders, delivered up directly. The beſieged could 


refuſe nothing; they threw their arms into the foſſe; 


and brought 1 A * to Ceſar, who was at the 


; head 


* 


4 Bab Hom, whence he could ice cyery. 
2 ence he en, and web 


torix, and thoſe, who. attacked the camp 
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head af his lines. Vereingetorix, as Plutarch reports, A. R. nao. 
affected pomp and grandeur, even in chat hour of hut 23® 
miliation- Armed completely, and mounted on 2 
horſe richly. capariſoned, he advanced to Gear: z and, 
having pranced about, diſmounted, 2 .— his arms, 
and ꝓroſtrated himſelf before him. Ife he had hopes 
of — Dio ſays, he deceived himſelf: —— . 
was detained priſoner, ang kept to grace dhe vitier's 
triumph. Mat 
Alt choſe in Aleſia _ make ein nd ed 
ſlayes. Cæſur divided them among his, ſoldiers, to 
each one. Only he reſerved twenty thouſand dui 
and Arverni, as a means to recover thoſe two potent 
nations. And he ſuceeeded: they had both recourſe 
to his — denten _ and had their ons 
trymen reſtored. rr 
Thus ended this, — gn; de moll dent and 
dangerous of all that exerciſed. tha valour and ſtxill 
of Cæſar in Gaul. However great and glorious his 
victory was, he did not think he had yet entirely ſub- 
dued the haughty Gauls ; and he judged well. He 
determined therefore not to go far from his army in 
the winter; and took up his reſidence at Bibrade, 
the capital of the Ædui ; having ſent his: Legions into 
quarters in different countries, yet near enough moſtly 
to > be able to aſſiſt one another on 1 occaſion. 
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Hitherto we have deen outlet” by c bimſelf Mpeg. oa. 
the relation of his exploit. But he had hover leiſure III. 
to digeſt the two laſt campaigns in Gaul. A * 5 
of his, either Hirtius or Oppius, or ſome other, has 
ſupphed- them, and wrote an eighth bock, which 
ſerves for a continuation and complengal of x ie been 
com poſed by Cœſar. 1781-17 igt 
This writer, in a ſhort. reface addreſſed ro Mb. 
who was as well as himſelf firmly attached to 
makes a panegyric on_the egen of his Ge: 


nera], 
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- neral, which the reader, J hope, will be obliged to mo 
for inſerting here. It is agreed, ſays he; that 
the moſt laboured pieces are not comparable to the 
elegant ſimplicity of Cæſar's Commentaries.” He 
only intended them as memoirs for future hiſtorians. 


But 9 are ſo much approved and eſteemed by every 
ch 
would write 


at, far from being ſerviceable to thoſe who 
them from the attempt. And this we have more rea 


hiſtory, they on the contrary diſcourage 


ſon to admire than others, Who can only know the 
excellence of the work; whereas we know beſides 


80 77 


with what eaſe and diſpatch it was wrote.“ 
It is no wonder that the writer of the Continuation, 
having ſo high an idea of the work he was about to 
finiſh, ſhould dread a compariſon, and even ſuſpect 
his inability to keep up to its ſpirit. And indeed he 
falls ſhort of his model in its inimitable perſpicuity of 


expreſſion; and its ingenuous, or at leaſt feemingh 
i us, ſimplicity, which affects, not to == 
dice the reader, but to ſubmit thing to his judg - 


ment. There appears in this eighth book, what is not 
in the ſeven 3 a care to extol Cæſar's meri- 
torious, and to excuſe his blameable, actions. But 
an author may be inferior to Cæſar and yet have con- 
ſiderable merit. This is the caſe of the piece I ſpeak 
; | f ö wb . ; * 1 260 44 
Conſtat inter omnes nihil tam operoſe ab aliis eſſe perſectum, 
uod non horum elegantia Commentariorum ſuperetur; qui ſunt 
editi, ne ſcientia tantarum rerum ſcriptoribus deeſſet; que pro- 
bantur omnium judicio, ut prærepta, non præbita, facultas ſcriptori- 
bus videatur. Cujus tamen rei major noſtra quam reliquorum eſt ad- 
miratio. Ceteri enim quam bene atque emendate, nos etiam quam 


facile atque celeriter, confecerit ſcimus. 


1 This is exactly the ſame judgment as Cicero has made of Czfar's' 
Cammentaries : ' Nothing, ſays he, can be more elegant, nothing 
more fimple. Czſar's relation is quite diveſted of ornament,” being 
intended only as materials for an hiſtory. But he has laid a ſtumbling»' 
block for weak men only, who may attempt to improve and heighten 
his charming ſimplicity : judicious people will take care how they ſet 
about it. For in hiſtory nothing is to be preferred to an elegant per- 
ſpicuous brevity.” Nudi ſunt (commentarii Cæſaris) recti, & venuſtis 


omni ornatu orationis, tanquam veſte, detracto. Sed dum alios yaluit 


habere parata unde ſumerent qui vellent ſcribere hiſtoriam, ineptis 
fortaſſe fecit, qui volunt illa calamiſtris inurere; ſanos qui. 

em homines a ſcribendo deterruit. Nihil enim eſt in hiſtoria pura & 
iluftri brevitate dulcis. Cic, Bruto, n. 262. 3 L of 
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of; and after which Lam going to write: and we may Gia 701 
think ourſelves happy to have from the ſame hand — 
memoirs of Cæſar's Alexandrian, and. African, wars. 
The Greek writers have given a9 nothing near Ou 
to them concerning. theſe. great events. 

Czſar's precaution! to winter in Gaul was not un- 
uſeful... The Gauls could not reliſh the-yoke ; and, 
percel that the laſt campaign the re-union of their 
Lo 124 not ſueceeded, they proceeded on another 
felon This was to ſet on foot as many different 
wars, and, to raiſe as many different armies, as there 
were conſiderable nations among them. They thought 
the Romans would neither have forces, nor time, 
enough to reduce them all, one after another; and 
that thoſe, who happened to be the ſufferers, would 
have no reaſon. to complain, as they would purchaſe 
with their particular loſs the common W of the 
whole nation. 

Cæſar, who got information of their deſign, did 
not give them time to execute it. He marched in the 
mid of winter with two Legions againſt the Bitu- 
riges; ſubdued them in forty days; and compelled 
them to give him hoſtages. On his return to Bibracte 
he learned that the Canutes were in motion. Imme- 
diately he ſets out, and with two other Legions enters 
the rebel country; lays it waſte; and ſcatters the 
troops who began to aſſemble. Such as eſcaped from 
the ſword of the conqueror, had no other reſource 
than to diſperſe among the neighbouring nations. 
Theſe two expeditions took Cæſar up during the 
winter. 

In the beginning of the ſpring, the Bellovaci found 
bim more ſerious employment. This nation, the 
herceſt and moſt warlike of the Belgæ, would not 
ſend their contingent to the army that went to the 
aſittance of Vercingetorix; f to wage war 
by themſelves, and to take orders from no- body. 
Only the preſſing ſollicitation of Comius the Atreba- 
tan prevailed on them to furniſh two thouſand men 
v the league. As therefore they had but little ſhare 
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foot a numerous army, and 


ſederate army were” Correus, of the Bellovaci, and 
Comius. On hearing chis, Cæfr leads againſt them 


d . 7 * 
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in the diſgrace of the Gauls before Aleſia, they had 
preſerved all their haughtineſs, as well as forces; 
and, uniting with ſome neighbouring nations, ſet on 
| prepared to invade the 
Soiſonnois, which was d ent on the Rhemi, who 
were allies of the Romans. The Generals of the con- 


four Legions, taking ſuch as were freſeſt. For * 
though he ſpared not himſelf, runming continually 
from danger to danger, and from fatigue to fatigue; 
he took great care to fave his ſoldiers, ard make them 
take their turns in the fatigues and dangers of his ex. 
1t10NS. d ' * | " 2 ere . we 
I ſhall not enter into the detail. of the operations of 
this war, which was conducted by the Beflovaci and 
their allies with as much ſkill as Here is 
an inſtance of their addreſs and cunning.  The'armies 
had long lain near one another, and ſkirmiſhes had 
happened almoſt every day, in which the Gauls had 
often had the advantage. Cæſar, not thinking him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough, ſent for three Legions more, which 
were brought to him by Trebonius. On the arrival 
of this reinforcement the Bellovaci knew it was 
retreat. But a retreat was not eaſily made before 


fuch an enemy as Czſar. They had therefore recourſe 


to a ſtratagem : which was to collect and place at the 
head of their line all the faſcines they had 5 the camp. 
When they had raiſed the pile, they fired it at night. 
And under-favour of this blaze, which hid them from 
the Romans, they decamped with all diligence ; and 
having got out of Cæſar's reach (who faſected theig 
deſign, but was hindered from purſuing them by the 
fire, and was even apprehenſive of ſome ambuſcade) 
they went and encamped on an advantageous ſpot, ten 
miles from the place they had quitted. $8", 
As to the valour of the Bellovaci, it is extolled on 
all occaſions in Cæſar's Commentaries. But I ought 


 * Perpetuo ſuo labore, in vicem legionibus expeditionum opus 
m;ungebat, | J 1 
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General. In the laſt action, wherein they were en- 
tirely defeated ; when their affairs were deſperate, 


ger could force Correus to quit the fight, ho offer from 
the Romans allure him to accept of quarter. He 
fought to the laſt with an invincible courage; and, 
as he wounded many Romans, conſtrained och me 
laſt to transfix him with their javelins. 

The Commander of the Rhemi, who were on 
Cæſarꝰs ſide, and had ſent him a hody of horſe, ma- 
nifeſted equal courage. His name was Vertiſcus, and 
he was one of the moſt [conſiderable perſons in the 


nation, and ſo old that he could ſcarce ſit on his horſe: 


yet, according. to the Gauliſh maxims, he did not 
think his age a diſpenſation either from accepting the 
offered command, or from fighting when neceſſary. 
He died in the bed of honour ; fighting at the head 
of his cavalry, which had fell into an ambuſcade of 
the Bellovaci. 


N81 — 4 
not to omit the ſignal example of it given by their A:R-7or. 4 
t. '2 


and no- body thought of any thing but flight ; no dan- 


T have faid already that the entire in which ST 


Correus loſt his life, put an end to the war. The van- 
gquiſhed had no worſe conditions impoſed, than to give 

hoſtages to Cæſar, and promiſe him fidelity. Comius 
alone would not hear of ſubmitting, having a parti- 
cular reaſon for diſtruſting the Romans. The fact is 


as follows. We have ſeen this Atrebatian conſtantly 


attached to Cæſar, and even doing him ſignal ſervice, 
particularly in his Expedition againſt Great Britain. 
He afterwards changed his ſyſtem, allured by the de- 
fire of reſtoring to the Gauls their liberty. In the 
winter that preceded the general revolt of the Gauls, 
he laboured to engage the people of his canton to 
accede to the general league. Czar was: then in Ciſal- 
pine Gaul: and Labienus, informed of Comius's ſe- 
cret practices, thought himſelf at liberty to uſe per- 
fidy towards the perfidious. He would not ſend for 
him, in order to ſecure him ; apprehending he might 
not obey; and that he ſhould thereby give him a hint 
to be on lis guard. But he ſent Voluſenus Quadra- 

Gg 2 tus, 
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er tus, with orders to entice him to an interview, in 
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which ſome Roman Centurions ſhould kill lim. Co- 
mius came to the interview; and, Voluſenus having 


took him by the hand, a Centurion cut hica over the 


head with his ſword. Upon this the Gauls who ac- 


companied Comius drew; and the Romans did the 
ſame : however, they did not engage, 
thing on both ſides but to retire; t 


= g at no- 
cauſe they concluded that Comius's woundt was mor- 


tal; and the Gauls, becauſe they apprehended an am- 
buſcade. From that time Comius determined never 
to be in the ſame place with any Roman: and for this 


reaſon, when the Bellovaci made their peace, he went 
into Germany to ſeek a retreat. 1 
Cæſar employed the reſt of the campaign in com- 
leating the pacification of Gaul, by himſelf or his 
5 — It was now the eighth year of 


his command, and he made it a point to leave the 


province perfectly ſubdued, when he fhould quit his 
Government. He would therefore omit nothing that 


might contribute to extinguiſn, in the different parts 
of Gaul, the ſparks of the great fire that broke out 
the preceding year; and to compel all thoſe who yet 


rfiſted in rebellion to lay down their arms. 
While his Lieutenant-generals were acting in divers 


places according to this plan, he took on himſelf to 


revenge anew the fifteen cohorts exte rminated by 
Ambiorix in the country of the Eburones. He was 
extremely vexed at not having been able to lay hold 
of that perfidious Gaul. He endeavoured, by the 
terrible havock he renewed in his country, at leaſt to 
render him ſo odious to his countrymen who ſuffered 
ſo much on his account, that he ſhould have no 
chance of regaining their friendſhip, or of being re- 
ſtored to his poſſeſſions. 21 

This expedition did not take up much time. At 


his return he left Mark Anthony, his Queſtor, with 


fifteen cohorts in the country of the Bellovaci, to awe 
He went himſelf among the other nas 


the * 
tions, where tranquillity was not thoroughly re- eſtab- 


liſhed ; 


ans, be- 
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liſhed ;. and; at the ſame time that he exacted hoſ- A:R Ne. 


tages om them to inſure their fidelity, he conſoled 
them by his obliging behaviour; and endeavoured to 
diſſipate thoſe fears that might have been productive 
of a freſh revolt. 


In particular, he viſited the Carnutes, who had 
given the ſignal for the general rebellion, and had alſo | 
maſſacred in Genabum a great number of Romans. 


The heinouſneſs of their crimes made them apprehend 
a rigorous national puniſhment. Cæſar -promiſed 
them pardon, provided they delivered up to him Gu- 
turvatus, Who was the ringleader of the revolt, and 
author of the maſſacre. Though this wretch hid him- 
ſelf carefully, he could not eſcape the ſearch of a 
whole people, whoſe intereſt was ſo much concerned 


in diſcovering him. He was given up to Cæſar; who, 


ſays his continuator, was conſtrained by his foldiers 
to do violence to his natural clemency. The Romans 


imputed to Guturvatus all the dan ngers they had been 


expoſed to, all the loſſes they had ſuſtained. He was 
therefore ſcourged and. beheaded. Ceæſar's policy, 
which thought proper to mix ſome ſeverity with his 


mildneſs, was, I believe, at leaſt as much the occa-. 


ſion of this execution, as his ſoldiers clamours. He 
more than once made uſe of the artifice of making 


his army demand, what he W was too odious to 


come from himſelf. 
While he was in this country he was a informed, that 


the obſtinate reſiſtance of the inhabitants of Uxello- | 


dunum “ in Querci ſtopped the 2 of the Ro- 
man arms, commanded in thoſe parts by Caninius 
Rebilus and C. Fabius. Theſe Lieutenant-generals; 
one of whom had two Legions, and the other twenty- 


five cohorts, under him; had eaſily diſperſed a nu- 


merous army that aſſembled i in Poitou, out of the re- 
mains of the Ser rebellion; under the command of 
Dumnacus o 


„The ſituation of this city is ee 
mountain on which it Rood . 1s Le bl Uſſelon, on the confines of 
Qerci and Limolin, near Martel, 


683 | nacus 


Anjou, and rere a Senonois. Dum- 8 
Several think that the. . 


_ 
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nacus retired to an extremity of Gaul: Drapes join- 
ed Luterius, Prince, or at leaſt one of the principal 
Lords, of Querci; who was an irreconcileable enemy 
to the Romans, and had by order of Vercingetorix 
attempted to invade the Roman province; and who - 
afterwards, being ſhut up in Aleſia, and having by 
ſome means eſcaped from thence, had continued ever 
ſince in arms, and could not bring himſelf to ſubmit 
to the conqueror. As they found they were not 


ſtrong enough to keep the field in preſence of Cani- 
nius, who was in purſuit of Drapes; they threw them 


ſelves into Uxellodunum, a ſtrong town, ſurrounded 


by. ſteep rocks, that made it difficult of acceſs to 


dbotwichſtanding encamped before t 


troops, even when they had no N Caninius 
ie city, and pre- 

eee i 7 2 1 00 RP 
The ſiege of Aleſia had taught Luterius in what 

manner the Romans could inveſt and blockade towns. 
He therefore knew, and repreſented, the neceſſity of 


| providing Uxellodunum with” all neceffaries, before 


the enemy had compleated their formidable lines! 
And accordingly he went out of the town with Drapes, 
at the bead of the greateſt: part of their forces, to 
fetch a great convoy. Bur, on their return, Caninius 
fell on them, plundered the convoy, and defeated the 
eſcorte; Drapes was took priſoner, and Luterius 
eſcaped with difficulty. The garriſon left i Uxello- 
qunum did not exceed two thouſand: but the inhabi- 
tants were brave. So that, though Caninius had be- 

1 a line of contravallation, and was joined by Fa- 
Fan they would not ſurrender their two. 
Ceœſar, informed of the ſtate of affairs, thought his 
preſence was neceſſary at this ſiege ; and went to it 


in haſte with his cavalry, ordering two Legions to fol- 


low him. He came there in full reſolution to make 
an example of the Uxellodunians ; left, if their reſiſt- 
ance went unpuniſhed, the other places that were ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated ſhould be tempted to imitate 
them ; which was 'more likely to happen, as all the 
Gauls knew that he had but one campaign _ 

| ; 7 
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ſtay. in his province, ſo that they had only to hold. put A. R. 792, 

another year, in order to free themſelues:.from, all ay 
fa fears, 

The town. had. pfoviſions: ſafficienc for th thoſe who 
were in it: therefore to ſtarve them into compliance 
would have been a work of time. Cæſar reſolved to 
cut off the water of the beſieged. They were ſupplied, 

partly by a riyer, which almoſt ſurrounded the moun- 
tain on which the city ſtood ; and partly by a plenti- | 
ful ſpring at the foot of their walls. Cæſar began by 
hindering them from watering at the river 3 poſti 
archers bh Ningers, and even Wa nee to xl al 
who appeared on the other fide. . 
The fountain remained, which was A good way | 
up the mountain, and- commanded by the town. 
Fram body in the Roman camp wiſhed to deprive 
them of it; but Cæſar was the only perſon. knew how 
to effect it. He raiſed a terraſs ſixty feet high, on 
which he erected a tower of ten ſtories; and, at the 
ſame time, ordered a mine to be dug to che very . 
ſource of the ſpring. The terraſs was firſt finiſhed, 
and as the tower that was on it, and the batteries 
thereon, commanded the fountain, the beſieged were 
much incommoded, as they could not water without 
great danger; ſo that not only the beaſts, but many 
men, periſhed with thirſt. They therefore reſolved to 
make an extraordinary effort to ruin this work * these 
beſiegers. 
They fill caſks with tallow, pitch, and chips ; and 
* fired them, roll them towards the work. At 
the ſame- time, to hinder the beſiegers from extin - 
guiſhing the fire, they make a vigorous ſally. They 
had the advantage of the ground: ſo that the Romans 
had enough to do, being forced to fight and protect 
their work at once. Cæſar upon this makes a falſe 
attack, as if he intended to ſcale the walls. This 
d. obliged the beſieged to retire into the town; and the 
Romans extinguiſhed eaſily the fire, PO had done 
"he _ ſmall —_ to their work, | 
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The beſieged ſtill- held out. But the Romans 


* © | having at laſt undermined” the ſprings and: the foun- 


rain conſequently having diſappeared on à ſudden 3 
deſpair ſeized the Uxelloduniant, who conſidered that 
event, not as the effect of buman induſtry, but of 
divine power. They loſt their cyurage, and r 


ed at diſcretion. 
Cæſar treated them with uncommon ſeverity, which 


his continuator endeavours to excuſe and juſtify, by 


ſaying, that Cæſar had given ſo many proofs of his 


indulgence and mildnefs, as to be above any appre- 
henſion <6f-being thought inclined to cruelty ; but 
that he found there would be no end of the wars and 


rebellions of the Gauls, if his uſual clemency did not 


on this occaſion give place to ſeverity. He cut off 
the hands of all who had bore arms in Uxellodunum; 
— them alive, that they might be ſtanding ex- 

S of his rigour, and ſerve to intimidate others. 


Drepes, frighted probably by this conduct, ſtarved. 


himſelf to death in priſon. Some time after Lute- 
rius, who had wandered about, not daring to ſtay 
long in any place, but frequently changing his aſy- 
Jum, was delivered up to Cæſar by Epaſnactus, an 


Arvernian. Surus, an ZEduan, and the only one of 


that nation who had continued until then in arms, 
was made priſoner too about the ſame time in an en- 

gement of cavalry, in the country of the E 
with Labienus, who was victorious. 

Of: all the Chiefs in the laſt debe c 
alone remained untaken. Yet the Atrebates had 
deſerted him, and ſubmitted to the conqueror. He 
had with him only a ſmall body of cavalry, compoſed: 
of ſuch as had a perſonal attachment to him, with 
which he made incurſions; and often carried off the 
convoys that were going to the Roman winter quarters. 

Anthony commanded in thoſe parts; and doubtleſs, 
thinking it beneath him to purſue a fugitive, ſent 
after him that ſame Voluſenus, who, having been 
commiſſioned to kill him, had not been able to do 


more than to get him wee by a Centurion. Vo- 
+. = luſenus, 
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luſenus, incited by hatred and 1 at having once A. R. 70. 
miſſed his blow; ſet about the — dit 9ne © 
getice; "Howeyer,'* he ſuffered himſelf to be deceived 
by the Atrebatian by an extraordinary ſtra L 
which is not altogether unpleaſant.” Comius had ſome 
barks with him, which were to tranſport him to Great- 
Britain, if he Was cloſely preſſed. He found himſelf 
obliged to uſe this reſource at a time when the wind 
was favourable, but the water ſo low as to leave his 
veſſels on dry ground. He was undone, if his enemy 
came near the ſhore. Comius, to prevent it, unfurl 
' his ſails ; and, as the wind filled them, Voluſenus, 
who ſaw them from afar, thought the Gaul was already | 
at ſea, and turned back. £20 A 

There were ſeveral engagements | :ween- them. 
And in one of the laſt, as Comius fl the Roman 
heated by the purſüit ran upon him but ill accompa- 
nied. Comius perceived it; and, turning ſhort upon 
him, drove his lance through Voluſenus's thigh. He 
could not diſpatch him; and his troop was even diſ- 
ordered by the Roman horſemen, who re- aſſembled 
about their Commander. The Atrebatian got off, 
leaving his enemy in ſuch a condition that his life was 
almoſt defpaired of. After this fight, whether he was 
ſatisfied with the revenge he had took, or was appre- 
henſive that he muſt at laſt be ruined, as he continually @_ 
loſt ſome of his men, he ſent a deputation to An- 
thony; offering to ſubmit to whatever ſhould be im- 

ſed on him, and to retire wherever he ſfiould be or- 
dered : he only begged that fo much regard might be 
ſhewn to his juſt fears, as not to have it inſiſted on that 
he ſhould appear before any Roman. Anthony, who 
was naturally humane and generous, excuſed him, took 
hoſtages, and granted him peace. This happened in 
the beginning of the winter. * i 
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* According to Frontinus, author of this fact, it was Cæſar him- 
ſelf that was thus impoſed on by Coen, But, beſide that it ſeems. 
improbable, that Czzfar ſhould be deceived by ſuch an artifice ; I find 
nothing in his Commentaries that ſhews that he ever went in purſujs 
of that Gaul. For theſe reaſons I have reformed the relation of Fron - 
tinus, by ſubſtituting Voluſenus in the room of Cæſar. _ 


Czſar, 
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Ar r Cæſar, after taking -Uzelladunumy-ſpent, the. rei 
maine of the in viſiting Aquitaine; Where 
he had never been before in — All the people 
3 of that country, received his: laws, and gave. hoſtages, 
B Having thus perfected: the pacification-of Gaul, he 
| vent to Narbonne; ſent all his legions into winters 
3% quarters, preſided at the Aſemblics of the Roman 
% province, and rewarded thoſe cities who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves! by their zealand fidelity at the 
time of the general revolt; he then went among the 
Beigæ to pats the winter at Nemotocenna. In going 
"wm e informed of Comine's ſubmiſſion. |. 
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f T he ninth and laſt year "har Ceſar ſpent. in Gai 
was quite, pacific. He had two reaſons for continuing 
quiet. He found himſelf obliged to fix his chief at. 
tention on Rome, where the negotiations for and againſt 
94 were carried on with the utmoſt warmth. Belides, 
e had propoſed, from the cloſe of the laſt campaign, 
to aim at pacifying the Gauls, and calming by gentle- 
neſs that violent fermentation, which fear rather in- 
creaſes than quiets. He had a mind to accuſtom 
them to live peaceably under the overnment of the 
> the force of whole arms he had made them 
n — 
He ſtudied, chereforg, not caly to. avoid whatever 
might rekindle a fire. ſcarce extinct, but alſo to ſup- 
preis all animoſities by exciting ſentiments of affection 
and attachment; treating the nations with reſpect, 
beſtowing rewards on their Chiefs, impoſing no new 
burthens : ſo that Gaul, wearied and exhauſted 11 
long unſucceſsful wars, willingly embraced the e 
and quiet that ſhe found attendant on her ſubmiſſion, 
He inſiſted; however, on the payment of an annual 
tribute: but the ſum was very moderate: and fortyꝰ 
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millions of ſeſterces may be rather conſidered as an A. K 70w = 
homage paid by Gaul to the ſuperiority of Rome, than — 


= — 


as a burthenſome tax. 
As ſoon as the weather permitted, he made. a jour- 


ney into Cifalpine Gaul; to keep alive and augment 


the zeal, that the municipal towns and colonies of 
thoſe cantons had always exprefſed for him; as they 
influenced confiderably the affairs at Rome. For his 
intention was, if he found no difficulty, to ſollicit for 
the Conlulthip the following year (the ſeyen hundred 


and third from the foundation of the city) ſo as to of- 


ficiate in ſeven hundred and four. He was regeiyed 
every where with incredible honours. - The gates of 
the cities were adorned. with triumphant arches, the 
ways ſtrewed with flowers; nothing was ſpared to de- 
corate all the places he was to paſs through. The 
people met him in crowds ;. the rich diſplayed their 
wee the poor ſhewed their affection and 
zeal, They made facrifices ; they feaſted in the public 
places and -temples. Nothing could come nearer to 
the pomp of a triumph; and Ciſalpine Gaul ſeemed 
to * that which Rome could not avoid dectee- 
ing him. FFF 
Ceſar, after making a tour through the country, 
returned expeditiouſly to his winter-quarters, and aſ- 
ſembled his army in the country of the Treviri He 
employed the campaign in viſiting the various Gauliſh 
nations; regulating his marches by the wants of his 
troops, whom he did not ſuffer to remain too long in 
a place, that he might keep them in a motion, both 
healthy to their bodies, and proper to prevent the bad 
conſequences of a total idleneſs. 4a 


When winter came on, he ſent them into quarter 


part among the Belgz, part among the Adui. Theſe 
two nations were the moſt likely to lead the others; 
the Belgæ on account of their valour, and the Ædui 
on account of the authority and credit they enjoyed. 
Cæſar therefore reckoned that in keeping them quiet, 
he inſured the tranquillity of all Gau works» 
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| title does not make bim 
"the "honour. of Supplications ; „ againſt Cato's opinion, 
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- "Bibulus, Proconſul of | Syria, does nothing confiderable 
| 51 the Paal, Conſtancy 5 Han, on * 


ath of bis ſons. Cicero, Proconſul of Cilicia. 


"fans that determined him to accept that employment, 12 


military exploits. He is N Imperator. That 


2 favour be had in vain ſellicited. Ciceros Juſtice, 


eſs, and Des 5, in the exerciſe of 0 bis of of- 
Moderation and wiſdom of his condut?, M4 re- 


. to bis predeceſſor. He reſolutely refuſes an unjuſt 


© requeſt of Brutus. He reſcues from great danger Ario- 


' barzanes, King of Cappadocia. He impatiently defires 


| The end of his ample —2 Lift inflance of bis difin- 
Ter 7 eaneſs and reſolution. He as out on A Bo, 


receipes the news of Hortenfius's death. * 7 
© "of Lentulus Spinther. Appius accuſed by Dolabe 

and arquitted. He is created Cenſor with Piſo. He 
makes himſelf ridiculous ” a ſeverity which W 


| with * reſt of his conduft 


MOTIONS OF THE PARTHIANS.. 


EFORE. I enter into the particulars of the vie 
lent conteſts, which at laſt brought on. the ciyil 


war between Cæſar and Pompey, I ſhall introduce 
here ſome facts that are independent of them. 


Dio. 1. 40- The Parthians, after the defeat and death of Craf- 


A.R. vo. ſus, were at firſt ſatisfied with retaking all that Ge» 
neral had took from them in. Meſopotamia. But the 
next year they paſſed the Euphrates in their turn, and 
entered Syria, but with no great army, as they. ex· 
pected to have found that province unprovided and 
defenceleſs. In this they were miſtaken; for Caſſius, 
who * — the general calamity, as I have re- 
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MOTIONS or ru] PARTHIANS, 
lated, having got about him the remains of Craſſus's 
_ unfortunate hoſt, formed them into a co with 
which he eaſily repulſed troops fitter for making in- 
curſions and plundering, than fighting. This bad 
ſucceſs informed the Parthians, that it was not ſo = 
to over-run Syria as they ' imagined ; yet their 1 | 
was not ſo conſiderable as to damp their hopes. They A. R. 7014 
returned therefore the ſubſequent year in greater num- 
bers, having at their head Pacorus, ſon of their King 
Orodes; and Ofaces, an experienced General, who 
had been joined with the young Prince as a counſellor 
and moderator. They flattered themſelves with  ſuc- 
ceeding the eaſier, as they thought they were ſure of 
the affections of the people; who, having little rea- 
ſon to be pleaſed with their new Governors, they ſux 
ſed would be inclined to throw themſelves into t 
arms of a neighbouring nation, with whom they had 
long had a commercial intercourſe. | 2 
The news of the irruption of the Parthians into cl. 24 
Syria very much alarmed the people at Rome. Some Cic-1.3/ 
immediately talked of ſending Pompey or Cæſar r 
againſt thoſe terrible enemies. Others were for hav- _ 
ing the Conſuls ſet out in all haſte. But Caſſius's re- 
ſolution and prudence diſſipated theſe terrors, | 
The Parthians had puſhed on to Antioch, which 
they undertook to beſiege. Caſſius, who was in the 
town, making a ſtout defence, as they knew nothing. 
of the art of beſieging, they deſiſted; and went to 
another city named Antigonia *®. Caſſius followed 
them; and when, after a fruitleſs attempt on this 
town, he found they were preparing to march off, he 


* If after Dio. Nevertheleſs Strabo, I. 16. and Diodorus Si- 
culus, 1. 20. ſay, that the city of Antigonia in Syria, founded by 
Antigonus, ſubſiſted but a very ſmall time, and was deſtroyed by Se- 
leucus. What increaſes my ſuſpicions againſt the exactneſs of Dio, is 
that Cicero, ſpeaking of Caſſius's exploits (1. 2. ad Fam. ep. 10. & ad 
Att. 5. 20.) makes no mention of Antigonia : and his expreſſion in+ 
clines me to think that it was before Antioch that the battle was 
fought in which Ofaces was killed. I fancy that it was under Anti- 
och that Caſſius beat the Parthians ; but that there were two engage- 
ments, the laſt of which was deciſi ye. 8 
re a 
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laid an ambuſcade for them on their route, into which 
fell; flew many of them; and among others 
their General Oſaces. After this loſs, Pacorus did 
not think it ſafe to continue on the Roman ter- 


-  ritories. | Thus Caſſius, who was then very young, 
and had exerciſed no other office than the Queſtor- 
.: - hip, had che glory of preſerving Syria from the Par- 
A I. EuilLius Paurus. 
C. CLavpivs MazczLLvs. - 


30. 


During theſe tranſactions, Bibulus arrived, who 
had been lately appointed Governor of that pro- 
vince. Bibulus was no warrior; and, during the 
year of his adminiſtration, the Parthians having re- 

| turned to the charge, this Proconſul of Syria (if we 

1.6. a4 may believe Cicero) never ſet his foot out of the gates 
Att. ep-3- of Antioch, ſo long as the enemy kept the field. A 
Civ. 3.31. paſſage in Cæſar informs us, that he even ſuffered 
bimſeif to be beſieged by them. Dio reports, that 
he found the Parthians employment at home, by fo- 
menting the rebellion of a Satrap againſt their Ki 
Orodes. We have but lender accounts of theſe af - 
fairs. But I think it is clear enough, that, during 
the Proconſulſhip of Bibulus, nothing extraordinary 
paſſed in Syria between the Romans and Parthians. 
Vat, Max. All that hiſtory has tranſmitted to us eapable of 
doing honour to Bibulus, during theſe times, is the 
ben Con- example he gave of conſtancy, and reſpect for the 

Marc. Jaws, in the moſt afflicting circumſtances for a father. 

n. 4. His two ſons, youths of great expectation, having 

been killed at. Alexandria by ſome Roman deſerters, 
who had continued in that country from the time of 
Gabinius's expedition; ſo ſad a piece of news did not 
interrupt his public functions above one day; and 
Cleopatra, who jointly with her brother reigned then 
oy having ſent the murtherers to him for pu- 
niſhment ;* Bibulus, inſtead of ſatiating his revenge 
with the blood of theſe wretches, ordered them P 


. 


— 
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be cartied to Rome ; faying, it belong ed tothe Senate, A. R. 5 
je not 9 im, 19 enquire into, 1 puniſh, their *3 = 

crime, 1 * 
= the ſame time that Bibulus was made Governor 
of Syria, the Proconſulſhip of Cilicia, which comp! 
hended a conſiderable 12 of Alia Minor wigh 
illand of Cyptus, fell to Cicero. This Vas in conſe- 

uence of the Senatuſconſultum paſſed in Pompey's 

third Conſulſhip, which ordered that the Conſuls and 
Prætors ſhoul not have any Government conferred 
on them until five years after they were out of office; 
which made it neceſſary to go back to the oldeſt Con- 
ſular perſons, who had never yet any Government. 
\, Cicero had always ſhunned theſe employments. He Cic. ad | 
ſays that he would not have accepted this, if he could — 11 
pollibly have avoided it. It is yery probable that the Att. 5. 
new way of thinking he had fell into, ſince his baniſh- & 6. 
ment, contributed to this determination. He thought 
he ought to endeavour to aggrandize himſelf, as much 

as his enemies had endeavoured to humble him. It is 
for this reaſon he deſired to be named Augur; and he 
was actually appointed ſuch in the room of Craſſus's 
ſon, Who fell in the Parthian war. In conſequence of 
theſe principles he was probably well- pleaſed to have a 
province, which gave an opportunity of meriting a tri- 
umph. In fact, he was very fond of all military ho- 
nours, as we ſhall ſce hereafter, and particularly of that 
which crowned the reſt. 

His conduct in war was not deſpicable; and man 
men, that had much greater experience in military 1. 
fairs, would not have got ſo much honour. True it 
is, and it is a proof of his wiſdom an e b. 
that he took care to ſupply his own defe 
viding able Lieutenant-generals.. Thoſe we are pelt 
3 with are, Q. Cicero his brother, who had 
had opportunities of forming himſelf and acquiring 
ſkill by making ſeveral campaigns under Cæſar; and 
C. Pontinius, who had — over the Allo- 
broges. 


Cicero's 
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... Cicero's army was not ſtrong. Plutarch makes it 
amount to twelve thouſand foot, afid two thouſand 


ſix hundred horſe. This number probably was, not 
compleat, ſince Cicero complains, that he had only 

the name and appearance of two legions, . It is true, 
indeed, that he was joined by. ſome auxiliary forces. 


But Lycians, Piſidians, and Galatians, had never the 
reputation of good ſoldiers. With this army, how- 
eyer, on ſome rumours of the Parthians being in mo- 


tion, Cicero very gallantly took the field, in order to 
defend his province. And, when the. 90 5 was 
over, he attacked a nation of Banditti, Who 


mountain Amanus, which they were in poſſeſſion of, 


made inroads into the open country. He took ſe- 
veral places from them; and particularly Pindeniſ- 


ſus, which coſt him a ſiege of fifty-ſeven days: and 


for this ſucceſs he was proclaimed Imperator by his 
m | la ve 


This was a glorious title, as. 1 have ſeveral times 
obſerved. But what, in my opinion, conferred. on 


Qicero more true and ſolid glory, was his not ſuffer- 


ing himſelf to be dazzled by its ſplendor, and his 
ſpeaking of it with indifference as a trifle. I love to 


hear him jeſt with his friends on his Generalſhip, - 


« * | encamped,” ſays he to Atticus, © near the city 
of Iſſus, in the very place where Alexander for- 


merly encamped ; who truly was a better General 


than either you or me.” To Czlius he writes, + «© ] 
have an army tolerably well provided with auxilia- 
ries; and my name too gives it fome credit with 
thoſe who don't know me. For I am much ad- 
mired here: and they ſay to one another, Is this the 
man who ſaved Rome; is this he, whom the Senate 


* Caſtra habuimus eſt ipſa quz contra Darcium habuerat apud 11 


ſum Alexander, Imperator haud paulo melior quam aut tu, aut ego. 


R Cic. ad Att. Ch 20. ; 


quadam auctoritate, apud eos qui me non norunt, nominis no 


+ Ad Amanum exercitum duxi, ſatis probe ornatum auxiliis, & 


Multum eſt enim in his locis, “ Hiccine eſt ille qui urbem, quem Se- 
natus ?” noſti cetera. Cic. ad Fam. 2. 10. 
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ſurely is not the language of one who confounds him- 
ſelf with his place; and who, becauſe he is appointed 
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as the Saviour of his country?“ This A. R. 702, 


Ant. C. 
30. 


General, thinks he therefore poſſeſſes the requiſite 


talents. 14 0 © at; WES 
He did not, however, as I have already obſerved, 
neglect the honours - uſually conferred on thoſe who 
ſucceeded in war: and it muſt be allowed that many 
obtained them for exploits, of no greater importance 
than his. He demanded, that ſolemn thankſgivings 
to the Gods might be ordered, on account of the ad- 
vantages he had gained over the enemies of the Re- 
public: and as he well knew Cato's. ſeverity, and 


feared his oppoſition ; he wrote him a very long and 


preſſing letter, in which he endeavoured. to gain his 
favour. After having given him a very circumſtan- 
tial account of his exploits, he adds a conſideration 
ſeemingly capable of making an impreſſion on Cato. 


* « I think I have obſerved, ſays he, (for you know 


how attentively I always hear you) that, when the 
granting, or refuſing, honours, to Generals is in de- 
bate; you do not merely weigh their military ac- 
tions, but alſo their manners, conduct, and inte- 


grity. Now, if you follow this rule with reſpect 


to me, you will perceive, that, having but a weak 
army, I placed my greateſt confidence in juſtice, and 


temperance, during the danger. of a formidable war. 


By theſe I have acquired what no army could have 
acquired. I have recovered the affections of thoſe 
people, who were alienated from us; from unfaith- 
ful, I have made them faithful, allies ; and, whereas 


* Equidem etiam mihi illud animum advertiſſe videor, (ſcis enim 
quam attente te audire ſoleam) te non tam res geſtas, quam mores, 
inſtituta, atque vitam, Imperatorum ſpectare ſolere, in habendis aut 
non habendis honoribus. Quod fi in mea cauſa conſiderabis, reperies 
me, exercitu imbecillo, contra metum maximi belli firmiſſimum pre- 
ſidium habuiſſe æquitatem & continentiam. His ego ſubſidiis ea ſum 
conſecutus, quæ nullis legionibus conſequi potuiſſem; ut ex alieniſſi- 
mis ſociis amiciſhmos, ex infidelifimis firmiſſimos redderem ; animoſ- 
que novarum rerum expectatione ſuſpenſos ad veteris imperii bene - 
volentiam traducerem. Cic. ad Fam. 15. 4. 
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t C. 1 have revived in them the ſentiments of Jove ami 
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This ſtudied, inſinuating, follicitation had no &. 


fect on the inflexible auſterity of Cato; who did not 


its were deſerving of the ho- 


think that Cicero's 


nour he demanded. make in fome ſort atnends, - 


he extolled rhe wiſdom, the juſtice, and mild govern- 
ment, of the Proconſul of Cilicia. Cicero * politely 
tells him, that he was overjoyed at being praiſed: by 
one who deſerved all 

was much diflatisfied, as appears by one of his letters 
to Atticus, with Cato's behaviour, who did what he 
was not defired to do, and refuſed to do what he was 
defired. The reſt of the Senators were not fo ſtrict; 


ſo that it was ordered by the majority, that thanks 


mould be returned the Gods for the ſucceſs of the 
Roman arms under the Command of Cicero : happy 


preſage of 2 future triumph! 
We have ſeen that Cicero boaſted of the wiſdom 


of his adminiſtration; and that Cato publickly ac- 


knowledged it. This deſerves our examination. Ci- 


cero acquired ſome reputation, as a General; but, as 
a Magiſtrate, he deſerves the higheſt encomrum : and 
his Proconſulſhip, viewed in that light, is one of the 


fineſt parts of his life. 
He did not think it enough, not to follow the bad 


example then almoſt univerſal among the Romans, and 
to abſtain from plundering his province. Far from 
endeavouring to enrich himſelf by injuſtice, he was 
ſo perfectly diſintereſted as not to take the advantagt 


of the privileges eſtabliſned by cuſtom, and allowed 


him by the laws themſelves. He would not permit 
the cities, or private perſons, to put themſelves to 
the leaſt expence on his account; or for the Officers 
who accompanied, and ſerved under, him. Only one 
of his Lieutenant- generals tranſgreſſed this rule, with- 


out however exceeding the — preſcribed by * 


„Lætus ſum laudari me abs te laudate viro, Ep. 6. 


and 
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rious to inntate the diſintereſtedneſs of the Proconſul; 
and it was little leſs. than a miracle, that excited at 
once the love and admiration of the nations, to fee a 
Governor of a province go from place to place with 
his whole retinue, without being a burthen or expence 
to any one. On the contrary, he uſed to entertain 


the principal inhabitants of the cities; and his table, 


though not ſumptuous, was decent. | 

There was a famine in Aſia when he croſſed it, on 
account of a very bad ſeaſon. This misfortune of 
the province turned to the glory of our Proconſul; 
who, without rigorous enquiries, without even uſing 


his authority, merely by his exhortations and obliging 
behaviour, prevailed on both the Greeks and Romans, 


who had locked up their corn, to open their granaries 
and relieve the people. Em 9-434 

In the adminiftration of juſtice, Cicero was a mo- 
del of ion, for equity, clemency, and caſineſs 


of acceſs. He preſided at the Aſſemblies in all the 


chief cities of his province; during which time, every 
body was admitted to his preſence. There was even 


457 
and Cicero reſented it. All the others thought it . Er 


50. 


no need of being introduced. He walked in his 


houſe early in the morning, and gave audience to 
all who had any buſineſs with him, as they came. 

He diſcovered that the Magiſtrates had often op- 
preſſed their towns. He ſent for all thoſe of the laſt 
ten years; and, on their confeſſing their rapines, he 


did not ſtigmatize them by formal judgments, but 
perſuaded them to refund voluntarily what they had 
unjuſtly ſeized. | 

Every body is aware how difficult it is to reconcile 


the intereſts of the people and the tax-farmers. Yet 
Cicero found the means to do it. He took ſuch a 
well-judged medium, that the Publicans were paid 
even what had been many 1 them, _ 
out oppreſſing or diſobliging the province. By theſe 
means he nos 4 himſelf be equally beloved, 1 thoſe 
who levied the taxes, and by thoſe who paid them 
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mA inſtead of taking upon himſelf the judgment of all 


things, he permitted the Greeks, in the diſputes that 
aroſe among themſelves, to have the ſatisfaction of 
being tried by their countrymen, and by their own 
laws. And, in thoſe things he judged himſelf, he 
ſhewed ſuch clemency, that we are aſſured, that, dur- 
| ing the whole year of his adminiſtration, he had no 
C body whipped, gave no harſh language to any one, and 
| impoſed no ignominious puniſhment. . | ; 

I do not know whether it is poſſible to add any 

thing to a conduct ſo perfect in all reſpects. Peace 

and order were fo well-eſtabliſhed in his province, 

Cic. ad that he ventures to affirm, that no private houſe 

could be better regulated or diſciplined. Force and 
fraud were baniſhed out of it; which gave him an op- 
portunity of jeſting very agreeably with Cælius. For 
that young Orator, who was then Ædilis Curulis, and 
in that quality was to exhibit the public games, be- 
ing deſirous of entertaining the People with battles of 
Panthers; and having requeſted of Cicero a number 
of thoſe animals, the Proconſul anſwers him thus: 
« * T have given orders to get the panthers. But there 
are but few of them; and thoſe we have complain 
much; they ſay that they are the only things in my 
Province for whom ſnares and ambuſhes are laid. 
Therefore they have come to a reſolution to leave 
the country, and retire into Caria.” —_— 

He triumphs more ſeriouſly in a letter to Atticus; 
who had exhorted him, when ſet out, to maintain. 
the honour of letters, philoſophy, and his own vir- 
tue. T You will be ſatisfied,” ſays he, with my 


De pantheris,-—agitur mandato meo diligenter. Sed mira pau- 
citas eſt  & eas quz ſunt valde aiunt queri, quod nihil cuiquam inſi- 
diarum in mea Provincia, niſi fibi, fiat. Itaque conſtituiſſe dicuntur 
in Cariam ex noſtra provincia decedere. Cic. ad Fam. Q. 11. 


+ Moriar, ſi quidquam fieri poteſt elegantius. Nee jam ego hanc 
continentiam appello, quæ virtus voluptati reſiſtere videtur. Ego in 
vita mea * Pp voluptate tanta ſum affectus, quanta afficior hac 
integritate. Nec me tam fama, quæ ſumma eſt, quam res ipſa delec+ 


es fas A nn 200. 1 


= 
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conduct. May I die, if things do not go on very A. R. 7. 
well. However, I will not 1 of . gert. * 
ficed my pleaſure to my duty. For I find in faith- . 
fully fulfilling my duty the greateft pleaſure I ever 
yet felt. Nor is it ſo much glory that delights me, 
thouge that too much delights me, as the practice 
of Virtue in itſelf. In'a word; the trouble I am 
at in this employment is not loſt. For I did not 
know myſelf before, nor of what I was capable.” 
Such was the candour with which Cicero opened his 
heart to his friend; and triumphed in a ſpecies of 
lory that was wiſe, humane, ſweet, and doubtleſs 
preferable to that acquired by Czfar in the conqueſt 
of all Gaul. OE ge MARY Rl FSB 
He ſpoke what he thought, when he declared to 
Atticus, that virtue ſeemed to him to be her own re- 
ward. For he refuſed all vain-glorious acknowledg- 
ments; ſtatues, temples, triumphal cars. The ci- 
ties, who enjoyed through him ſuch happineſs and 
tranquillity, were forced to be content. with. only 
making decrees in his honour. He forbad every thing 
that might ſhock his modeſty, and be expenſive to 
them. | | | * 
This condugt of Cicero charmed the province ſo 
much the more, as his predeceſſor had behaved very 
differently. He was Appius, brother to Clodius, Ci- 
cero's enemy, who was Conſul in ſix hundred and + 
ninety- eight; and after the expiration of his Conſul- 
ſhip had replaced in Cilicia Lentulus Spinther, prin- 
cipal author with Milo and Pompey of Cicero's recall. 
Appius, though not ſo wicked as his brother, becauſe 
leſs audacious, reſpected no more than he the laws 
of honour and honeſty. He made his province un- 
happy: and Cicero makes a frightful picture of the 
condition he found it in.“ I hear of nothing, ſays 
he to Atticus, but capitations, too heavy to be 
borne; of revenues of cities mortgaged and alie- | 


: tat. Quid quzris? Fuit tanti: me ipſe non noram, nec ſciebam quid 
in hoc genere facere poſſem, Cic. ad Att, V. 00. Te | 
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who were in authority under Appius had followed his 
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nated ; I meet every where with tears and lamenta» 
tions; * with monſtrous R 3 a 
brute more than a man. he 


preſſed that they are weary of their lives. wv Thoſe 


example, as it always happens. The Governor and 
his Subalrerns had in concert exhauſted and diſtreſſed 


the province, by all forts of extortions and rapines, 


as to Appius. He was a reconciled enem 


outrages and violences. Cicero, in doing theſe un- 
happy people ſervice, was obliged to act with * 


conſequently there was reaſon to fear, that, i * _ 


ference he might juſtly pretend to was omitted, the 
reconciliation would on | ome s fide be thought in- 


ſincere. Beſides, he had a daughter married to Pom- 


| finities which Cicero equally loved and reſpected. 


pey's eldeſt ſon ; and another married to Brutus; af. 


Theſe reaſons did not prevent his eaſing the ſubjects 


of the Empire, who had been ill-uſed by his — 


ceſſor: but he avoided all unneceſfary affronts. He 
omitted nothing that the good of the people and his 
own glory required; and on the other hand he be. 
haved to Appius with all poſſible decency and po- 
liteneſs, - 

He could not, however, prevent ſathe complaints 
and, at firſt ſetting out, Appius took it very ill that 
Cicero, when he entered into the province, did not - 
come to meet him. As he was proud of his family, 
he even expreſſed himſelf on this. occaſion in terms 
offenfive enough. © How, ſaid he, Appius went 
« to meet Lentulus ;” (that is, the Lentulus Spinther 
we juſt now mentioned, a man of great family) 
„Lentulus went to meet Appius; and Cicero has 
not ſhewn that reſpect to Appius ?* 

We muſt ſee what Cicero ſays to this reproach. He 
begins by juſtifying himſelf as to the fact; and proves 


that he bad acted according to rule; and that it was” | 


: © Monftra non hominis, ſed feræ neſcio caju Inman 
Cie, ad Att, 


ſo op- 


— c,, 


got his fault, if that which, he 
ſor's due was omitted. But to. t 
temptuous, ſpecch of Appius be ** 2 proper and 


noble ſpirit. What, ſays h you mind . | 


of great prudence, of 
conſummate knowledge 


trifles ? you, who are a "ap 
uncommon learning, and £ | | 
of the world; to which I may add, and of great po- 
liteneſs z which, the moſt auſtere philoſophers acco 
a virtue! Do you imagine that I have more regarc 
for the names of Appius or Lentulus, than for the 
glory of Virtue ? Even before I had attained what is 


reckoned the height of human grandeur, I was never 


dazzled by your great names; I only thought that 
thoſe from whom you inherited them were great men. 


But now that I have obtained and exerciſed the firſt - 


offices of the Commonwealth, in a manner that hag 
left me nothing to wiſh either as to fortune or repu- 
tation ; if I think not myſelf ſuperior to you or Len- 
tulus, I muſt own I flatter myſelf that I am your 
equal.“ | | 


Appius renewed his complaints with more bitter- 


neſs, when he found that Cicero reformed his a 
and cancelled many of his ordinances. Cicero-pai 
no more regard to them than they deſerved. -+ He 


compares Appius's language to that of a phyſician, 


Y | 
* Quzio etiamne tu has ineptias? homo (mea ſententia) ſumma 
prodelis multa etiam doctrina, plurimo rerum uſu, addo urbani- 


tate, que eſt virtus, ut Stoici rectiſſime putant! Ullam ANI 
aut Lentulitatem valere apud me plus, quam ornamenta Virtutis, 
exiſtimas ! Quum ea conſecutus nondum eram, quz ſunt hominum 
opinionibus ampliſſima, tamen iſta veſtra nomina nunquam fum ad- 
miratus : viros eſſe, qui ea vobis reliquiſſent, magnos arbitrabar. 
Poſtea vero quam ita & — & geſſi maxima imperia, ut mihi nihil 
neque ad gloriam, neque ad honorem acquirendum “ putarem ; ſupe · 
riorem quidera nunquam, fed parem vobis me ſperavi eſſe factum. 


Cic. ad Fam. III. 7. , : , 
+ Ut fi medicus, quum ægrotus alii medico traditus fit, iraſci velit 


ei medico qui ſibi — fi, que ipſe in curando conſtituerit, mu- 
tet ille : fic Appius, quum « agayowe provinciam curarit, ſanguinem 
miſerit, quidquid potuit detraxerit, mihi tradiderit enectam vpocaya- 
ch eam a me non libenter videt. Cic. ad Att. VI. 1. 


(.* T had rather e e repuirendams may be Qanght pre- 
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| 2 2 who, when his patient has got into other hands, is | 
36. 


angry at the alteration of the preſcriptions.” He has, ” 
fays he, “ bled the province almoſt to death; and 
now he is offended at my uſing a mild regimen, in in 

order to reſtore it to its priſtine” vigour.” * Thus 


Cicero expreſſed himſelf in a letter to Atticus. But 


as in all public occurrences he was very tender of his 
predece s reputation, and always made honourable 
Baden of him; Appius, though touched to the 
quick, had patience; and the correſpondence of friend- 
ſhip, or at leaſt of civility, ure them was not in- 


terrupted. 


Cicero's zeal for the people committed to his care 
ſuffered another attack from another ſort of man, 
from whom one ſhould little expect it, I mean Brutus. 
J have I believe already obſerved that the Romans, 


even the very beſt of them, uſed to make great ad- 


vantage of their money, and get extravagant intereſt 
for it. Brutus did as the reſt; and had ſome con- 


cerns of this ſort with two merchants, Scaptius and 
Matinius, who had lent conſiderable ſums to the Sa- 


laminians in Cyprus. That iſland was, as I have ſaid, 

dependent on Cicero's Government. When therefore 
he ſet out for his province, Brutus recommended 
theſe two merchants to him, as perſons of his ac: 
quaintance z without telling him that his intereſt had 
any connexion with theirs. Cicero had preſently oc- 
caſion to know that Scaptius was unworthy of his pro- 


| tection. For, when he came to Epheſus, he was 


waited on by a deputation from the Salaminians, who 
implored his juſtice againſt that merchant z whoſe 
avarice and violence was ſuch, that he wanted to ex- 
tort from them enormous uſury ; ; and, to force them 
to it, had obtained from Appius ſome troops, with 
whom he came to Salamis, and blocked up their Se- 
nate fo long, that five Senators were ſtarved to death. 
Cicero immediately ſent orders to thoſe troops to quit, | 

the iſland. 
When he was in the province, Seaptius prone 
binge to him. The Proconſul, not forgetting Bru- 
tus 8 


[1 
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tus's recommendation, enquired into the affair, and A. R ' 
regulated it in a manner that ought to have ſatisfied 2 

the leaſt tractable uſurer. For he ordered intereſt to 
be paid Scaptius for the principal at the rate of twelve 
per Cent. (that was the rate of intereſt among the Ro- 
mans) and alſo the intereſt of the arrears. The Sala- 
minians were ſatisfied; and even complimented Ci- 
cero, telling him, < we ſhall diſcharge our debts with 
your money: for we ſhall employ for that purpoſe 
the ſums we uſed to preſent your predeceſſors with.“ 
But Scaptius had the inſolence to demand, that inte- 
reſt ſhould be allowed him at the rate of forty-eight 
per Cent. Cicero rejected this impudent demand; 
and expected the thanks of Brutus for his behaviour 
in this affair. But on the contrary Brutus wrote to 
him in a haughty, harſh, manner; he then diſcovered 
to him that he was himſelf concerned in the loan to 
the Salaminians; and he engaged Atticus to deſire 
Cicero to give Scaptius fifty horſemen, that he might 
go and compel his debtors to pay him on his own 
terms. 1 
Nothing can be finer than Cicero's anſwer to his 
friend on this ſubject. “ What,” ſays he, At- 
ticus, you who are the panegyriſt of the integrity 
and delicacy of my conduct, have you dared to 
| mention ſuch a thing; and to propoſe my giving 
horſemen to Scaptius to get in his debts with ? You 
ſometimes write, that you are ſorry you are not 
here with me. If you was with me, and I ſhould 
be inclined to do ſuch a thing, would you ſuffer it ? 
I aſk but for fifty horſemen, ſay you. And do not 
you remember, that Spartacus had not ſo many men 


* Ain ? tandem, Attice, laudator integritatis & elegantiæ noſtræ, 

« auſus es hoc ex ore tuo?” inquit Ennius : ut equites Scaptio ad co- 
endam pecuniam darem, me rogare? An tu, fi mecum eſſes, qui 
F-rivis morderi te interdum, quod non ſimul ſis, paterere me id facere, 
fi vellem? Non amplius, inquis, quinquaginta cum Spartaco minus 
multi primo fuerunt. - Quid tandem iſti mali in tam tenera inſula non 
feciſſent. Sed quid jam opus equitatu ? Solyunt enim Salaminii, 
Niſi forte id volumus armis efficere, ut fœnus quaternis centeſimis du- 
cant. -Nimis, nimis inquam, in iſto Brutum amaſti, dulciſſime At- 
tice ; nos vereor ne parum. Cic. ad Att, VI. 2, "Dx with 


wn. 4.8 


3 Ms ö 
with hirn at firſt ? What miſchief might 
1 TY 


his requeſt. As to Brutus, it colt not Cicero 25 
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horſamen de in an iſland whoſe ns 
eFemingze | But what need is there themen at 
all? The Salaminians are ary fo pay their credi- 
tar. Unleſs we ought Sudan 322 extort in- 
tereſt 94 fon per Cent. My. dear Atticus, 
u in this affair liſtened tod much to your 


Yo 
friendſhip for Brutus; and not enough to. that y 
{ for me.“ What reſolution, and what 8 


proſe 
neſs l Such a remonſtrance admitted of no reply. Nor 


indeed does it appear that Atticus any more preſſed 


to reſiſt his importunities; they were haughty 


| harſh, and conſequently more likely to irritate, 


ſeduce. 
Every body that came near Cicero pagticipaged of 


his goodneſs and juſtice. Ariobarzanes King of Ca 
weak Prince, had been recommended | 


padocia, a 
the Senate. Cicero came into Cappa; 


docia, at a time when a conſpiracy to dethrone him 
was on the point of breaking out. Many of his m 


loyal ſubjects were informed of it; but durſt not diſ- 


cover it, leſt they ſnould be ruined by the power of 


| the conſpirators. When they ſaw among them a Roy, 


man Procanſul well-affeted to the King, and "ll 
accompanied by troops, their fear vaniſhed ; and th 
diſcovered all they knew. The ſecret thus 8 


Ariobarzanes could eaſily guard againſt the attempts 
of his enemies. Cicero encouraged thoſe who were 


in his intereſt to defend him zealoully ; and the con- 


ſpirators had no hopes to gain the Proconſul by pre- 
ſents, as he even would not allow them acceſs to him. 


Thus, by his wiſdom and the authority of his name 
alone, he ſaved the life and crown of the King of Cap- 


padocia. 
As Cicero did not make the power of Proconſul 
ſerviceable either to ambition, or avarice; he had 


| not the ſame reaſon, as the generality of Governors 


of provinces, to deſire its continuance, On the con- 
tary) he dreaded nothing ſo much, as being obliged 


' , 
| 
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w keep. his place langen than a gear. This. be u. NE 


ee all his friends with, when he ſet out: for his 


overnment; and, in all the letters he wrote them 


from thence, he renewed his inſtances, and begged 
them, at all events, to prevent any prolongation. His 
reaſons for this are expreſſed very naturally in one · of 
his epiſtles to Atticus. The very firſt day, ſays he, 
I ſet foot in my province, I was ſufficiently weary of 
my employment. This is not a theatre to difplay my 


talents on. I adminiſter juſtice at Laodicea, and A. 2 


Plotius at Rome: what a contraſt | my army is ve 
weak. In a word, this is not the life I like. 1 
regret public life, the forum, the capitol, my houſe, 
the converſe of my friends: theſe are what I like.“ 
He did himiſelf juſtice. His eloquence, his extenſive 
knowledge, his ar N as to government, his 

ific diſpoſition; e things pointed out his 
E place to be at the head of the Senate, not of 
an army; his merit was conſpicuous in the ſeat of em- 


pire, but buried in a province. 


His impatience to be eaſed of his burthen increaſed, 5 
as the time of his deliverance approached. Two nem 
motives were added to the old ones. He had acquired 


ſo much glory by his wiſe adminiſtration, that he 
thought he could not increaſe it; and he apprehended 
that the war with the Parthians would become ſeri- 
ous, and find him more employment than he defired. 

His wiſhes had their accompliſhment. His Com- 
mand was not prolonged; and, though the troubles af 
the Commonwealth (which were now at the criſis of 
the moſt violent conteſts between Pompey and Cæſar) 
did not afford leifure enough to provide him a ſucce(s 
for; yet he prepared to depart, recommending to his 
Quæſtor the care of the province. 118 

He maintained to the laſt the glory of a wiſe co. 
nomy, and perfect diſintereſtedneſs. For finding, 
that, out of the allowance made him by the State for 


* Denique hzc non defidero ; lucem, totum, urbem, domum, 700 
deſider, Cic- ad, Att, Vo L 5e r Wea; 
the 
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A. jor. the year's expence, he had faved a conſiderable ſum 4 
1 he would not keep it: but ſhared it between his 
Quæſtor, whom he left in his place, and the public 
treaſury, to which he returned “ a million of ſe ces. 
Upon this occaſion the generoſity of his partizans 
failed. They expected to have had all the money 
diſtributed _— them; and complained aloud, when 
they found themſelves diſappointed. + ©. The prac- 
tice of virtue, ſays Cicero on this ſubject, is dif- 
ficult ; and when it comes not from the heart, but 
is only affected, it never fails to betray itſelf at 
laſt.“ Cicero had no regard for their complaints. 
He thought, that, after having huſbanded the. finances 
of the Phrygians and Cilicians, it would ill- become 
him to neglect thoſe of the Roman people. Beſides, 
he had more concern for his own glory, than the 
avarice of his Officers. However, he always behaved 
well to them, and gave them every mark of conſidera- 
tion and eſteem. a | 
He left his province ſatisfied with his perſonal ſitua- 
tion; but greatly uneaſy on account of the diviſions 
in the Republic, and of the civil war with which it was 
threatened. In the iſland of Rhodes he heard of Hor- 
Acc. ad tenſius's death, and was extremely affected by it. The 
4 differences, that had formerly ſomewhat abated: 
their friendſhip, by time were expunged ; and in a 
letter to Atticus, before Hortenſius's death, he ex- 
preſsly ſays, that he had determined to live for che fu- 
ture in the ſtricteſt union with him. Nothing can be 
more pathetic than the grief he expreſſes for the loſs of 
that noble friend in the preface to his book of Illuſ- 
trious Orators, compoſed three years after. But the 
calamities, which the Republic ſuffered in that inter- 
val, in which Cicero himſelf had ſo large a ſhare, 
make him envy the lot of a man, Þ who, after having 


_ ® Seven thouſand ei ht hundred and ein Dounds ten faillings. 
uam non eſt facilis virtus! quam vero difficilis ejus diuturna 


| fimulatio* Cic. ad Att. vii. 1. 
t Perpetua quadam felicitate uſus ille ceſſit ꝭ vita ſuo ma , wat — 


ſuorum civium tempore ; & tum occidit, quum lugere facilius 


enjoyed 


' 
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* enjoyed an uninterrupted felicity, died luckily for A; Ripa . K. 


himſelf, though unluckily for his fellow- citizens; as 
he left the world at a time, which, had he ſurvived, 


he might have lamented over his Counrry, but could 


not have aſſiſted her: and who had lived juſt as lon 
as it was poſſible to live in Rome with honour — 
quiet. Cicero arrived at Brundiſium in December; 

that is, a little before the war between Cæſar and 
Pompey broke out. He returned in hopes of a tri- 


umph; and probably would have obtained it, had not 


the troubles of the Republic prevented i it, and turned 
the thoughts of the Romans on more important ſub- 
jets. Lentulus Spinther, whoſe actions in Cilicia 
muſt have been very inconſiderable, ſince hiſtory is 
quite ſilent about them, had nevertheleſs triumphed 
in Cicero's abſence. Ap. Claudius alſo made intereſt 
for the ſame honour; and, if he miſſed of it, it was 
not becauſe he was thought undeſerving of it, but on 


account of the * brought againſt him by 
Dolobella. 


Dolobella was a youn Gentleman of illuſtrious ; 
birth, being a Patrician of the Cornelian family. He 


had ſpirit, induſtry, and parts: but the love of plea- 


ſure had been predominant in him, as it too often hap- 


pens, in his youth; and ambition afterwards made 


him commit many faults, and at laſt fall its victim. 


It is not known whether he had any other motive for 
accuſing Appius, than that of getting a name, as the 
cuſtom then was, and of which we have already. given 
ſeveral inſtances. This event involved Cicero in new 
difficulties with reſpe&t to Appius. At the time he 
was endeavouring, by all methods, to convince him 
of his friendſhip for him, he on a ſudden became the 
father-in-law of his accuſer. Tullia had been ſome 
time ſeparated from her ſecond huſband Furius: Craf- 
ſipes. Dolobella courted her at the very ſame time 


that he entered upon the accuſation of A pPius 3 and, 


y poſſet, fi viveret, quam ;uvare : vixitque tamdiu, - quam 
icuit in civitate beateque vivere. Cic. Bruto, n. 4. 
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r ene was 
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— —— Conti, 
agreeable to Terentia, ſhe coholuded 
the affair without waiting for her huſband's conſemt. 
Cicero was not diſpleaſed with the match in itſelf; 

he had himſelf other views, and received pro- * 
Poſkls from Ti. Nero, who afterwards married Livia, 
and was father of the Emperor Tiberius. But he 
found himſelf embarraſſed as to Appius, with whom 
the was willing to keep a good underſtanding. Ele 
wrote him letters of «Aa, he even intereſted himſelf 
for him in the proceſs carrying on againſt him; and ſo 


far ſucceeded as to prevent a rupture. What doubrlefs 
made Appius more tractable, was his being honourably 


acquitted. '/ 
As ſoon as he was accuſed, he gave up his claim 
to the triumph, and came into the city to ſtand trial. 


He was accuſed, whether juſtly or unjuſtly I Kno 


Not, 'of high-treaſon. His innocence, or Pompey's 
influence, faved him. After that he was accuſed of 
corruption, and acquitted likewiſe. So that he was 
not diſqualified from ſtanding for Cenſor ; and he was 
n ſuch jointly with L. Piſo, Cæſar's father. 5 
in 


AW. 


Dio. 1.40. Theſe two Cenſors, the la the Commonwealth 


- 


ſaw, were by no means proper perſons to do honour 
to the expiring Cenforſhip. One of them was a lazy 
Epicurean, who had been forced as it were to accept 
the office. Every thing to him was indifferent but 
His beloved caſe and quiet, which he was not inclined 
to diſturb by making enemies by a proper ſeverity. 
Beſides, as he was Czfar's father-in-taw, he endea- 
*ogred to gain him creatures and friends by his in- 
Aulgence. 
© -AB to Appius, we have painted him after Cicero in i 
Tolours we unbecoming a Reformer. He atted 
however with ſeverity, and [obliged his'Collegue to join 
with him in ftigmatizing many Rowan Knights and 


Senators; in doing of which, contrary to his intention, 


he rendered ſervice to Cæſar, whom he hated: oy it 
as making him fo many partizans. 
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In the brands he inflicted he followed vatious views, ARyok : 
Full of the privileges of the Nobility, like” his an p oa 
ceſtors, who were | proud and haughty, he thought | 

it his duty to remove out of the Senate all thoſe Y 
were fons of freedmen. Other Senarors he 


hed 
for their bad lives. It was fo? the laſt rafbn, that ©@ © 
Salluſt, che hiſtorian; was degraded from the tank vf 5 


Senator. He indeed deſerved it on account of his 
open debauchery, which he was not aſhamed to #vow 
in Full Senate, uſing bnly this feandatous excuſe, hat 
he did not intrigue with women of condition, but _ 
with thoſe of the toweſt order. Ateius, that Tribune 7 
of the People who vented ſotme imprecatioas en 
Craſſus, at his ſetting out from Rome on the Parthian 
expedition, was di by Appius, as having 
drawn on the Republic one of the greateſt calami ties 
ſhe ever experienced. This ſurely was miſtaking the 
thing. Ateius had been guilty of imprudence ind 
paſſion ; but was very innocent of Craſſus's defar. 
Superſtition dictated this judgment to Appius. Nar- 
row- minded as he was, he gave into all ſuch idle fan- 
cies; though the age he lived in had for the moſt | 
got the better of them. He even valued himſelf for 
his ſkill in the art of augury, which he had made his 
particular ſtudy ; and he retained this weakneſs to the 
laſt moments of his life, as Lucan informs us. This Luce I. 5. 
Cenſor attacked too, but without ſucceſs, Curio, then 
Tribune of the People. I ſhall ſpeak of that fact in 
another place, | | 
All theſe acts of ſeverity very ill became him. But 
nothing made him more ridiculous,. than his attempt 
to ſuppreſs luxury, into which he gave himſelf greatly. | 
Let us hear the witty Czlius banter on this ſubject 1 
with Cicero. * « Do you know, ſays he to him 
that our Cenſor Appius does wonders here? His 


8 
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„ Scis Appium Cenſorem hic oſtenta facere ? de ſignis & tabulis, de 
agri modo, de re alieno, acerrime agere? Perſuaſum eſt ei Cenſuram 


lomentum aut nitrum eſſe. Errare mihi videtur. Dum ſordes eluere 

vult, venas ſibi omnes & viſcera aperit. . Curre, per deos atque ho- 

mines, & quamprimum hzc riſum veni.—Appium dp tabulis & ſig- 3 

nit agere. Czl, ad CIC. ep. 14. | x _ 
6 zeal 
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S, CLAUDIUS, 1 


inſt ſtatues and pictures, againſt immodetratę 
higheſt admiration; 
e imagines the Cenſorſhip to be fullers- earth for 


every thing. But he is miſtaken. For, by theſe e 
. trayagant endeayours to waſh out his ſtains, he flayg == 


and kills himſelf. Come quickly, in the name of 


Gods and men, come and laugh with us at this ſigu-t 


come and ſee Appius reform the luxury of pictug 
and ſtatues.“ | | 2:39 336065: - 
The advantages accruing to the Republic from this? 
laſt Cenſorſhip were, as we. perceive, very lenders? 


It rather ſerved to inflame the diſtempers of the State 
. which the civil war between Pompey and Cæſar en 


tirely ſubverted. This is the great event that I 
now going to lay before my readers. It was preceded 
by ſharp conteſts, which employed the Senate twar 


years; by an account of which I mult begin. 
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